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ALL THE 
WORLD RESPECTS 
THE SAVER 


VERY place you go, the saver commands respect. 
He is always and everywhere the substantial man 
of the community. Thrift is his passport into 
public confidence. He is the man you find carry- 
ing the burden of responsibility in your lodge, 
your church, your club. He is the man worth 
while. 

His family lives for the joy of living, and for tne good that they 
can do, His children have the advantages that are rightly theirs. 

Are YOU sucha man? Are you growing in public esteem through 
the practice of thrift? Is your saving systematic, or is it slip-shod? 
Does a certain fixed portion of your income go into sound invest- 
ments each month? Ordo you buy everything your heart desires, 
THEN think of saving and investing? 

Learn this lesson of useful living. Resolve now—yes, this very 
minute—that not another day will pass until you are safely em- 
barked on the ship of thrift. 

And remember that thrift means more tnan merely saving. Thrift 
means profit—to forge ahead—to put money to work where it will 
yield a good return. 

Follow in the footsteps of the man who saves. Thatis your first 
duty to yourself and to your family. Saving is the first great step- 
ping stone to financial independence. But saving without wise in- 
vesting has its dangers; idle money is easily spent. 

Now then, your path is clear, and your goal is worth the effort. 
Say now that the sun shall never set again upon a day that you 
have wasted. 

We have prepared a very interesting book entitled ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ This book tells the fascinating story of Peter Perkins and 
how he conceived a practical idea of saving and investing. A com- 
plimentary copy will be sent upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
650—137 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Make 1921 the Most Prosperous Year of Your Lif 


questions, then you should use the gg 
pon printed on this page and obtaiy 
free of charge, full particulars of 
Pelman Course. 


DEFECTS BANISHED 


Amongst the defects which keep 
many men and women back are:— 


Mind Wanderin 
Indecision 
Shyness 

Lack of System 
Procrastination 


i pe extraordinary rush for Pelmanism that marked the opening 
days of the year is still continuing. 

Exceptionally heavy mails are bringing the Institute thousands of 
letters from men and w>~ * _-*e determined to make 1921 the 
most prosperous yedf of their lives: 

Copies of the latest edition of ““Mind and Memory”’ (containing full 
particulars of the Pelman Course) are now being sent daily to men and 
women in all parts of the world. 

Readers who wish to grasp opportunity by Pelmanizing their minds, 
thereby doubling and trebling their efficiency, can obtain a copy of 
this book free by sending the coupon printed on this page to the 
Pelman Institute, 2575 Broadway, New York City. 


QUESTIONS TO ASK 
YOURSELF 


SGAYNGAY GAYS 


NOS 


m 


Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 
Inertia 
Weakness of Will 
Lack of Ideas 
Indefiniteness Slowness 
Timidity Mental Confusio 
Pelmanism banishes these ap 
many other defects. It sweeps th 
away. It makes your brain kee 
fresh, vigilant and reliant. It rene 
your vigor. It enables you to pre 
on unfalteringly to your goal 


QUALITIES DEVELOPED 


Here are some of the qualities Pg 
manism develops. They are quali 
ties of the utmost practical value 
you, whatever your position in if 
may be:— 
—Concentration 
— Observation 
—Perception 
—Judgment 
—Initiative 
—Will-power 
—Decision 
—Resourcefulness 
— Organizing Power 
—Forcefulness 

These are the qualities - whi 
make the difference between a lead 
and a follower, between one wh 
dares and does and one who wea 
drifts through life, between Succe 
and Failure. And these are ¢ 
qualities you can develop by meai 
of Pelmanism. 


THE WILL TO WIN 


Make up your mind to develop the 
qualities. Have done with the second 
rate and the back seats. Get tot 
front. Let only the best satisfy yo 
Let Pelmanism develop your powers ¢ 


ASAIN 


LOO 


LNA NSA N79 


WHAT TO DO IN ORDER 
TO MAKE BETTER USE 
OF YOUR MENTAL 
POWERS 


BODO 


—Per sonality 
— Enthusiasm 
—Self-Confde: 
— Driving Po 
—Self-control 
—Tact 
—Reliability 
—Salesmanship 
— Originality 
—Memory 


Most people to-day are living half 
lives. 


Their mental engines are running 
at half speed. 


They are not making use of their 
mental resources. 


URUBUBUE 


If they did they would leave most 
of their competitors standing still. 


For the majority of the people to- 
day are troubled with all kinds of 
inertias, which are keeping them 
down below the level to which their 
natural abilities would otherwise 
carry them. 


As Dr. Arthur Hadfield of the 
Neurological War Hospital, has said: 
“We are living far below the limits 
of our possible selves and there are 
open to us resources of power which 
will free us for a life of energy and 
strength.” 


SANSA ING 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, founder of the 
famous Juvenile Court System, say: 

**Pelmanism is a big, vital, significant 
contribution to the mental life of Amer- 
ica. I have the deep conviction that it 
is foine to strike at the very roots of 
individual failure, for I see in it a new 
power, a great driving force.”’ 


14. Have you an accurate and ready 
memory? 
. Can you remember dates, statistics, 
faces, telephone numbers, and long 
lists of facts? 


In order to become successful we must 
free our energies from these clogging 
inertias, open up the reservoirs of power 


which exist in every brain, and make our 
minds keen and efficient. 


20 QUESTIONS 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day 
by answering for yourself the following 
questions. 

1. Are you a first-class organizer? 

2. Have you a Directive Power? 

3. Can you originate valuable ideas? 
4 Are you a logical reasoner? 


5. Do you remain calm and unflurried 
when faced with a crisis? 


6. Can you master difficult subjects 
easily? 
7. Have you a Strong Personality? 
8. Have you a Strong Will? 
9. Are you a persuasive talker? 
10. Can you sell goods or services? 


11. Can you convince people who are 
oubtfl or even hostile? 


12.. Do you decide quickly and correctly? 


13. Can you solve knotty problems 
easily 


. Can you remember details as well as 
main principles? 

- Can you concentrate your mind on 
one thing for a long time? 

. Can you work hard without suffer- 
ing from brain fag? 

. Are you ready to take responsibility? 


. Are you earning a larger income 
than you were a year ago? 


If you are not satisfied with the an- 


swers you give toa good many of these 


their fullest capacity. Show the wo' 

in 1921 what you are and of what yt 

are capable. Will to Win and Pelmas 
ism will enable you to attain Succes 
Now is the time. Fill in the coup 
printed on this page. Mail it to-dayts 
the Pelman Institute, 2575 Broadway, 
New York City. By return mail yo 
will receive free full particulars of thé 
famous Course that has enabled so man 
men and women to succeed and thef 

benefits of which you can now obtai 
for yourself on reduced terms. 


moc coco r oor ----------- 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 385, No. 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, your free booklet, ‘‘Mind a 


Memory.” 


RE Ree pera eee) me! ee 


Cee ereceesievrecereescceesccceseccvem . 


(All correspondence strictly confidential) 
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Make Your English Win 


for You 


OU are sized up every day by 

the way you speak and write. 

The words you use, the way 
you use them, how you spell them, 
your punctuation, your grammar— 
all of these tell your story more 
plainly than anything else you do. 
And it is a story open to all. An 
unusual command of lan- 
guage enables you to pre- 
sent your ideas, in speech 
or on paper, clearly, force- 
fully, convincingly. 


15 Minutes a Day 


Perfects Your English 


A simple method has been in- 
vented by which you can acquire 
a command of the English language from 
the groundup. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the 
best known teacher of practical English, 
after twenty years of research and study, 
has perfected an invention which places the 
ability to talk and write with correct- 
ness and force within reach of every one 
with ordinary intelligence. Sherwin Cody 
was amazed to discover that the average 
person in school or in business is only 61% 
efficient in the vital points of English gram- 
mar. That is because the methods of teach- 
ing English in school left you only a hazy 
idea of the subject—the rules would not 
stick in your mind. But Sherwin Cody’s 
new invention upsets old standards of 
teaching English. His students secured 
more improvement in five weeks than 
had previously been obtained by other 
pupils in two years. Only 15 minutes a 


day of spare time with 100% Self-Cor- 
recting Method’’ will, within a very 
short time, give you an easy command of 
language. 





Sherwin Cody 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his 
unique device, and now he places it at 
your disposal. It overcomes the only 
weak point in instruction-by-mail. It 
actually takes the place of an instructor 
at your elbow. It assigns you lessons 
in Expression, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, cor- 
rects them for you, and anticipates your 
questions. It even grades your 
paper and assigns you your class 
percentage till you reach the 
100% mark. Yet so simple 
are the lessons that only 15 
minutes a day are required, 
and each minute is fascinatingly 
interesting. 


New Book Free 


If you feel your lack of Lan- 
guage Power, if you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, or punctuation, if you cannot 
command the exact words to express your 
ideas, this booklet will be a _ revelation 
to you. Merely mail the coupon and it 
will be sent by return mail. Learn how 
Sherwin Cody’s new invention makes com- 
mand of language easy to gain in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time. Mail 
this coupon or a postal AT ONCE. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
245 Searle Building Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
245 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me at once Mr. Cody's New Free Book explaining 
his ‘100 per cent Self-Correcting’’ Course in English. 
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How to Form an Opinion 


VERY practical question, and one that means much to every reader, is, 
A How can I form an intelligent opinion? 
Very often the news in the papers and the comments in the magazines 
are confusing. 
A few fundamental hints may be of value. 
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1. Look Things Up. First of all, look up definitions in the dictionary. Find 
out exactly what every word means. Have an atlas and look up places on the 
map. If your geography is confused, your thought is likely to be confused. 
And look subjects up in the encyclopedia. If you want to know about the 
Armenian Question, read the history of Armenia in the encyclopedia first of all. 
Get a proper background for your thought. 

2. Write Things Down. If you are confused on any question, try to state 
your idea clearly with a pencil and paper. Then go over what you have written 
and cut out all superfluous words and repetitions. Bacon says, writing maketh 
an exact man. 

3. Talk Things Over. Talk, don’t argue. The difference is, that when you 
talk you are exchanging and comparing opinions with another, and trying to 
improve your own thought by his; when you argue you are simply trying to over- 
come him. This does little good except to coddle your own egotism. Often in 
talking things over you discover your own real thought of a matter. Intelligent 
and friendly conversation reveals you to yourself. 

4. Read With a Purpose. Sometimes you want to read a book through, but 
more often you need to search through a book to get information upon a given 
subject. Very often two or three paragraphs is as much of a book as can be 
useful to you. 
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5. Be Teachable. Be hospitably minded. Do not cling to your prejudices. 
Be willing to examine everything. Remember, your mind is to be the judge, 
not an attorney. Don’t aim to be consistent, for what you said yesterday may 
be wrong. 

6. Search for the Truth. Do not believe a thing because you think you 
ought to believe it. Let the conclusions of your judgment be absolutely auto- 
matic and passionless. You should feel with your heart, not with your mind. 

7. Be Radical. Gotothe bottom ofthings. Do not take things for granted. 
Beware of catch phrases. Do not follow the opinions of the mob, or of any class 
or authority. Form opinions of your own. 

8. Believe. Believe in the eternal goodness, and in human nature, and in 
God. This will keep you from slumping into pessimism and cynicism, which 
always twist and destroy one’s vision. Keep the fountains of the heart clean 
and fresh. 
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9. Beware of Party. Parties may have their uses, but they are absolutely 
ruinous to the intellect. 





10. Beware of Class. Put away all class feeling, class hostilities, and class 
passions as intellectual dirt. You cannot think in war cries. Be human. Re- 
member that Democracy is as essential in thought as it is in life. 


Saat Crema. 
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“A LISTENER AND OBSERVER” 


René Viviani, former Premier of France, came on a visit to this country last month with his exact mission a mystery 

He was clothed with ‘‘enormous powers,’’ and was to discuss questions of ‘‘great importance,’’ but what these 

questions are is as yet a subject of inference, not knowledge. He is President of the Disarmament Commission of 

the League of Nations anda member of the Amendments Commission, each of which is beating time, hoping fo: 
our cooperation. 
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If Germany Will Not Pay 


HE date, May 1, 1921, may prove 

to be one of the most important in 

European history. It is the end 
of the period given to Germany to make 
up her mind to pay for the destruction 
she has wrought. There are no signs 
at this writing that she intends to pay. 

Then what? 

* One thing is evident—if she will not 
pay she can not be forced to pay. 
Even if the Allies take her by the 
throat, over-run her lands, seize her 
custom houses and appropriate her 
removable goods, they can obtain but a 
fraction of the amount due in repara- 
tion. To pay, Germany must produce. 
She must continue as a ‘“‘geing con- 
cern.”” She must work out her debt 
during a long term of years. If she 
refuses to do that, if she defies her 
creditors and repudiates her debt, there 
is no way to make her pay. She knows 
that and is counting on it. 
4 But if she can not be made to pay she 
can be punished. She can be broken as 
a nation, dismembered, and ruined as 
an industrial power. And the instru- 
ment by which this can be and probably 


will be done is close at hand. It is the 
French army, backed by the French 
people, stung by the taunts of their 
enemy, goaded by a sense of injustice, 
restrained even up to this point with 
difficulty by their Allies. 

“The moment has arrived in thev 
German crisis when it is possible to 
recognize the fact that Germany is 
doomed.”’ Such is the statement made 
by so clear-headed an observer as 
Frank H. Simonds. What he means 
by ‘‘doomed” is not that the nation 
will cease to exist, but that her eco- 
nomic conditions will be so altered that 
millions of men and women will have to 
migrate or starve. For Germany is 
not and can not be a self-supporting 
nation. Her population ‘can be sup- 
ported only by foreign trade. France 
can feed herself, but Germany can not 
feed herself. If her industries are 
ruined, her population must be reduced 
by emigration or under-nourishment. 
“If the French,”’ says Simonds, “‘extend 
their occupation of Germany, if they 
seize mines and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, if they cut off from Germany 
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be rendered harmless for years 
to come and now is the time 
to do it. England might 
object. America might ob- 
ject. All the world, including 
France herself, would suffer 
from such an event; but 
neither England nor America 
nor any other nation would go 
to war with France to save 
Germany from the fate she is 
so blindly inviting. ‘France 
has the power to destroy,” 
says Simonds, ‘and every 
right to exercize the power.” 
Germany is playing the peace 
game as she played the war 
game, fatuously and _ reck- 
lessly. ‘She is not counting’ 
on making any sacrifice her- 
self, she is rousing her people 
to new passion and new fury 
with each day. She is openly 
challenging the responsibility 
for the war, and therefore the 











IT’S JUST AS WELL TO REMEMBER WHO WE'RE 


GETTING DINNER FOR 


—Ding in N. Y. Tribune. 


the great Rhine and Silesian centers, 
then Germany has lost those work- 
shops, those sources of materials, by 
which she lives. If French armies 
move over the country, then there is an 
end of foreign credits, for the risk will 
far exceed the promise of profit.” Of 
all possible developments in Europe, 
this of “the progressive ruin of Ger- 
many” seems to Simonds to be the 
most likely. 

Why would France wish to ruin 
Germany to this extent? For an 
obvious reason—to save herself. For 
if Germany will not pay, France is 
confronted by the certainty that in a 
few years Germany will be in an 
economic condition to crush her, and 
there is no certainty that her recent 
Allies—certainly Russia is out of it— 
will avert the catastrophe. If Ger~« 
many will not pay, then Germany must 


responsibility for the repara- 
tions. . German destruc- 
tion is made in Germany, not 
in France, but the instrument will be 
French, and it is difficult to see how 
France can be restrained much longer 
from that march to Berlin. This will 
mean a new war, but a war which will 
almost certainly have for Germany the 
same unmeasured evil as the Thirty 
Years War, which put Germany out of 
the reckoning for a full century and a 
half.” 

Germany’s plea of inability to pay is 
no longer even a clever bluff. Facts 
multiply in proof of this. Take the 
item of milch cows. German propa- 
gandists have talked with streaming 
eyes about her starving babies and her 
need of more cows. Her sympathizers™ 
in North Dakota have shipped 600 
cows as a gift to German needs. Now 
comes a report from Dr. Alonzo Ew 
Taylor, chief of the Division of Re- 
search of the American Relief Adminis- 




















COWS, CHAMPAGNE AND DWELLING-HOUSES 579 


tration to the effect that Germany 
already has about two million more 
cows than she can feed, and last year 
900,000 cows were slaughtered in her 
abattoirs. But the number of cows 
which she promised to pay back to 
France and Belgium is still, we are told 
by the French, 100,000 short of the 
quota. 

Consider champagne and other lux- 
uries. According to Herr Rathenau, 
writing in the German press a few 
months ago, the German bill for 
“champagne for this year will be fifteen 
million: dollars, and the entire sum for 
“imported luxuries, all of them useless 
and many of them injurious,’ will 
amount to from one third to two- 
thirds of the reparation bill demanded 
for this year. 


Take the item of dwelling-houses. 
Germany has a smaller population than 
she had before the war. None of her 
dwellings was destroyed by invasion. 
Yet in the German budget for 1920-21 
is a provision of one billion marks to 
construct dwelling-houses! It seems 
to Stephane Lauzanne, editor of the 
Paris Matin, that. one might with 
propriety say to Germany: ‘Pardon, 
but since you are so anxious to’con- 
struct houses, then reconstruct those 
which you have destroyed in France! 
Since you possess a billion marks to 
spend per annum in buildings, spend 
them in those departments of France 
where so many human beings, through 
your fault, are sleeping under card- 
board roofs, and behind paper window- 
panes.”’ 2 
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BUSINESS PICKS UP FOR THE NEW NURSEMAIDI! 


—tThiele in Sioux City Tribune. 
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y . Take the item of amusements. . Ac- 
cording to official German statistics 
issued several months ago, the amount 
received (including bets) at the race- 
tracks in Berlin, during the 113 days of 
the racing season of 1920, totalled over 
440 million marks, as compared with 
200 million the previous season! 

According to M. Lauzanne, writing 
in the North American Review, the num- 
ber of employees in the Imperial 
administrative departments of Ger- 
many in 1914, before the war, was 
5,500. Today there are 80,000, all 
receiving salaries, and these do not 
include those in the postal department 
and the railways. The postal service 
had 168,000 employees in 1914; it has 
on its salary roll to-day 420,000. The 
budget for the Ministry of Labor alone 
(including the billion marks for dwell- 
ing-houses) amounts to nearly four 
billion marks, and the budget for the 
Army and Navy amounts to nearly 
four and a half billion marks. 

Germany’s national debt to her own 
people has risen until in 1920 the 
interest on this amounted to 124% 
billion marks, and, according to M. 
Lauzanne, this has been paid regularly 
and fully—in paper marks, we presume, 
but paper marks mean food and cloth- 
ing, etc., in Germany. 

Can Germany pay? M. Lauzanne 
answers that question as follows: 


“Yes. Germany can pay, on condition 
that she be not allowed to make any camou- 
flage in her budget; on condition that she 
be not permitted to spend 4 billions of 
marks for her Army and Navy; on condi- 
tion that she be not allowed to increase ten- 
fold the number of her officials and to 
double the number of her postmen and of 
her railroadmen; on condition that she be 
not allowed to spend 1 billion marks on new 
constructions, on condition that she be not 
allowed to let her debts towards her own 
people pass before her debt to the unfor- 
tunate foreigners whom she has robbed, 
ruined, pillaged and murdered; on condi- 
tion that the Krupp firm pays a part of its 
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scandalous profits to the victims of the war; 
on condition that the Germans drink less 
champagne, bet less at the races and 
work a little more. Yes, Germany can 
pay on condition that she be made to 
pay.” 

Other figures as eloquent as those 
cited by M. Lauzanne and telling the 
same story are furnished by the Com- 
mission on Reparations. It finds that, 
reckoned on a gold basis, the French-./ 
man is paying in taxes, on an average, 
five times as much as the German. The 


figures are: in France, 548 francs 
(paper); in Germany, 478 marks 
(paper). In 1920, bank deposits in 


Germany increased 50 per cent over 
1919; German industrial companies 
increased their capital in 1920 by 400 
million marks, and dividends are com- 
mon of from 20 to 100 per cent. The 
Commission estimates that the wealth 
of Germany prior to the war—350 bil- 
lion marks—has not been materially 
decreased, and her external debt is a 
negligible one—40 marks (paper) per 
capita, while that of France is 2,102 
francs (paper). 

That is the situation, and it is small 
wonder that the patience of France is 
worn down to the vanishing point. It 
is not at all improbable that we may 
soon be witnessing the enactment of a 
new tragedy, on German soil, by 
French armies, the result of which may 
be the end of Germany as a great 
power. It will not be a pleasant thing 
to see and it will not help in the 
economic rehabilitation of the world. 
But if it comes, we should remember 
that France considers that her national 
existence is at stake, and remember 
also that Germany has brought it upon 
herself, not only by plunging the world 
into war but by the wanton destruction 
wrought during the war, not for mili- 
tary purposes but for the professed 
purpose of -disabling France indus- 
trially for years to come, and by her 
defiant and disingenuous course since 
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THE MYSTERY OF VIVIANI'’S MISSION 


the peace treaty was signed. As the 
N. Y. Tribune says: 


“Germany is tempting fate. Her arroy 
gance in defeat will solidify the world 
against her and make it look without com- 
passion on a military occupation and 
possible partition of her territory such as 
the makers of the Versailles Treaty never 
had in mind. Penitence and good faith 
might have soon won Germany a place 
again in the family of nations. But her 
heart and mind are still hardened. She 
accepts the foolish maxim of 1914-18: 
‘The more enemies the more honor.’ She 
seems to prefer destruction to an acknowl- 
edgment of her crimes and of her duty to 
repair them.”’ 


Being tired of taxes is coming to’ mean about the 
same thing as being tired of war.—Chatianooga News. 
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Why Viviani Came 


IVIANI’S mission could not be 

made clear to the American public 

because the situation responsible 
for it can receive no official recognition. 
That situation is the divergence be- 
tween the world politics of Downing 
Street and the world politics of the 
Quai d’Orsay. Viviani came over herev 
to see that American policy does not 
become too pro-British. He had to 
come because Ambassador Jusserand 
is so thoroly identified with the League 
of Nations idea that his influence 
with the Harding administration is 
impaired. 

If these things can not be set forth in 
the official Temps, or stated in any 
inspired quarter, they are not blinked 
in the Italian dailies. They are con- 
sidered with candor, also, in studies of 
the diplomatic crisis for which the 
Revue des Deux Mondes finds space. 
They are elucidated in the Rome 
Tribuna. Great Britain has what the 
French call a “policy of ports.”” To 
her the seaports of the world are the 
nerve-centers of her national life. 
France must insist upon her “conti- 
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nental European policy.’’” The two 
policies can be reconciled in most cases, 
but here and there Paris and London 
do not see eye toeye. That is the sit- 
uation of which the Wilhelmstrasse v 
strives constantly to take advantage, 
but Washington, Paris and London, 
however they differ on points of detail, 
are agreed that the Wilhelmstrasse 
must profit nothing from its attempt 
to fish in troubled waters. Such is 
the international situation revealed by 
close study of the European press. 
Official denials of it have that purely 
technical accuracy which misleads no- 
body. 

Continental Europe is persuaded 
that the Harding policies are for the’ 
moment more in line with the con- 
tinental French policy than with ‘thei 
British policy. Downing street, in-) 
fluenced by Lord Curzon, has pursued: 
since the armistice a policy in harmony: 
with the needs of England economically: 
England strives in every sea and in 
all lands to consolidate the economic 
advantages she won through the Ger-: 
man crash. The efforts of every 
French ministry since the armistice’ 
have been directed towards a revision 
of the British point of view. The 
Polish question, the trade negotiations 
with Russia and, finally, the disposition 
to lighten the load of the German 
indemnity have convinced the French 
that England is still ‘‘a bad European” 
—the old charge. Lloyd George read- 
ily gives general pledges to the Quai 
d’Orsay, but when it comes to actually 
forcing the Germans to make good any 
damages, to pay up, Downing street 
lags behind the French. 

There has long been a suspicion at 
the Quai d’Orsay that British influence 
in Washington was at work upon the 
Senate. The importance of the United 
States Senate has only quite recently 
occurred to the French. Altho no 
official version of what Viviani said to 
Mr. Harding or to Mr. Hughes is at all 
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France knows better than 
/} England what ought to be 
UN, /, done to revive Europe and 
that the policy of France 

must be followed in rebuilding 
Europe. England has the 
seas and the colonies. Her 
interests are global. France 
does not ask that she be con- 
stituted mistress on the Euro- 
pean continent but she does 
not want to remain dependent 
upon the aid for which she 
would have to bargain with 
the British in the event of a 
fresh crisis like that of 1914. 
France could not drive back 
the Germans in 1914, but it 
was not the British—unready 
for two years—who rescued 
her from final destruction. 
Such is the purport of conver- 
sations proceeding for some 
fore, | time between the Quai d’Or- 
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CALL ME EARLY, MOTHER DEAR, say and Downing street and 
FOR I’M. TO BE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 

—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 
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likely to enter into details, the defi- 
ciency seems amply supplied by the 
predictions of the French 

press. Downing street rests 
yunder the belief that there is 

not now and can not be for a 

long time any such thing as a 

German peril to the peace of 

the world. Whenever this 

peril is stressed by the Quai 
d’Orsay, Downing street 

makes reference to the League 

of Nations. The Quai d’Or- 

say replies that in its present 

form the League has no means 

of enforcing any of its deci- 

sions so far as Germany is 
concerned and that it can 

never function fully while 

Harding remains President. 

Viviani must have tried to 

impress upon the Senators at MAKING IT HARD TO RETURN THAT 


. ° BORROWED WHEELBARROW 
Washington the idea that —Jones in N. VY. Evening Post. 








IS SINN FEIN BEING SUBDUED? 


the unofficial press of Paris is 
misleading us if Viviani did 
not put these ideas tactfully 
but definitely before the 
Washingtonian mind. 

That mind was receptive, 
so the London Herald, organ 
of the Labor party, remarks, 
because our Department of 
State thinks it has some bones 
to pick with Downing street. 
That policy of far flung fleets 
and ports in every ocean to 
which the British imperialists 
are attached wears here and 
there an aspect difficult to 
reconcile with entire Anglo- 
American harmony. For the 
moment, at least, France, 
through Viviani, is supposed 
to score, tho not as heavily as 
she would like. In one re- 
spect only, according to the 
Rome Tribuna, may the 
French foreign office be mis- 
led. It assumes an economic 














reorganization of the world in 

which the leading part will be’ 

played by England. Presi- 

dent Harding, it says, assigns the 
leading part to another country al- 
together. 


Now that Dr. Einstein has devised a way to measure 
infinity, maybe he can figure out how long it will take 
for Germany to get reconciled to the indemnity.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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The Taming of 


Sinn Fein 


HEN he has definitely suc- 
ceéded Viscount French as Vice- 
roy of Ireland, Lord Edmund 
Talbot will issue writs for the Irish 
elections required by the law enacted 
last year. In theory two parliaments 
are to come into existence, one for the 
north and another for the south. The 
question is whether Sinn Fein will have 


SPRING FEVER 
—Page in Louisville Courier Journal. 


anything to do with these contests. 
The weight of opinion in England in- 
clines to the view that Sinn Fein will 
win as many seats as possible and thus 
be in a position to make the new 
scheme of Irish government unwork- 


able. Perhaps there will be a change 
of attitude by Sinn Fein at the last 
moment. 

The northern parliament is to be 
opened in June. Mr. Lloyd George 
hopes the same procedure will take 
place in the south. The terror of the 
Sinn Fein gunmen, he thinks, will be 
the only bar to the election of a really 
representative parliament for southern 
Ireland. Lord Edmund Talbot will do 
his best to see that the Sinn Fein gun- 
men are curbed. He is a pillar of the 
Roman Catholic church in England, 
but he takes the view of the Lloyd 
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George government that the Sinn 
Feiners and their soviet colleags are 
conspiring to break up the British 
Empire. He agrees with Sir Hamar 
Greenwood that the Sinn Fein policy 
is the policy of the assassin and as 
such is watched with “sinister eyes” 
in Egypt, in India and throughout the 
world. 

Irish propagandists in America and 
on the continent of Europe find it 
difficult to meet a new form of diplo- 
matic attack on the contemplated 
independent republic, an attack de- 
vised by Sir Edward Carson and said 
to be receiving unofficial countenance 
in the foreign office at London. Ameri- 
can and French opinion are thought to 
have been profoundly impressed by 
this new line of attack, which runs 
about as follows: Assuming for the 
sake of argument that an independent 
Irish republic were set up with a 
capital in Dublin, it would be driven 
into some kind of alliance for no Irish 
republic could stand outside of a pro- 
tectorate, any more than Cuba could or 
Madagascar. So well aware are the 
Sinn Feiners themselves of this fact, so 
runs the argument, that their foreign 
office—it has a complete diplomatic 
establishment, with wandering envoys 
reporting to ‘‘headquarters’’—has 
sounded different chancelleries by 
underground routes. Sometimes, ac- 
cording to reports in British Tory 
organs, the Sinn Fein envoys offer an 
alliance to the Germans. Occasionally 
they try their luck with the soviet 
government. They have attempted to 
approach the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Department of State at Washington. 
The Irish alliance, some reports insist, 
has been peddled as far off as India and 
Japan. 

The British meet this kind of propa- 
ganda in the United States by pointing 
out that an alliance between Washing- 
ton and Dublin would be contrary to 
the Monroe Doctrine and the spirit of 


Washington’s Farewell Address. An- 
other point is that Ireland, to be of 
any value in an alliance, would have to 
develop a powerful fleet. Americans 
at least know where they are in a world 
patrolled by British squadrons. What 
would be the American position with an 
Irish naval power closely allied with, 
say, Germany or Russia? There might 
conceivably occur a fresh challenge to 
the Monroe Doctrine in South America. 
In any event such a situation would 
indefinitely postpone the disarmament 
of the world. The mere suggestion of 
all this is admitted in Germany to have 
cooled the enthusiasm of a certain 


French political clique for the Irish 


cause. 

Sinn Fein is in a bad position tacti- 
cally, altho the fact is not fully under- 
stood over here. As agitators, the 
Irish show themselves far more skilled 
than the English and the Paris Action 
thinks the sympathies of Americans 
generally are with the Sinn Feiners 
rather than with the English; but 
unfortunately for themselves, the Sinn 
Feiners must try conclusions with the 
British in the sphere of military opera- 
tions and here the results are slowly 
but surely working out into a triumph 
for the London government. From 
their detached point of view, the 
French dailies see this clearly. They 
report that the inevitable sufferings of 
small merchants, of farmers and of the 
minor gentry incline them to question 
the irreconcilable attitude of the faction 
republic. The presence of a British 
army of about 70,000 men makes the 
“terror” of Sinn Fein less dreaded than 
it was. 

The British forces in Ireland are 
more under control than they seem to 
have been in the beginning. A serious 
charge against a British soldier involv- 
ing any kind of outrage is investigated 
from London and not by the local 
commanders. Outrages upon women, 
alleged to have taken place, do not 
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seem, in the light of all 
the evidence, to be proved. 
The influence of Sinn Fein 
with the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy seems likewise to 
have declined. A careful and 
comprehensive investigation 
of the whole situation in Ire- 
land has been made recently 
upon behalf of French news- 
papers, with results suggest- 
ing that American impressions 
are perhaps too much in- 
fluenced by a civil war theory 
of the crisis. That phase has 
definitely passed. Sinn Fein, 
in the military phase of the 
struggle, is defeated. In the 
field of domestic political 
agitation, the triumphs are all 
on the side of Sinn Fein. 


That much may be read in so — 


Tory an organ as the London 

Post. This political triumph 

is one reason why the Lloyd George 
ministry is anxious to settle the Irish 
question by some other method than 
force. Suppression of the Sinn Feiners 
at the point of the bayonet not only 
leaves hatreds for the next two genera- 
tions but seriously compromizes the 
position of Great Britain in the 
world’s esteem. No convincing denial 
has yet been made of the sufferings of 
women and children, many of whom 
have now to live upon a glass of milk 
and a piece of bread a day. On the 
hills in the south are encamped fugi- 
tives from burned villages and demol- 
ished towns. Shootings, fires, night 
raids and ‘‘reprisals’’ lend themselves to 
sensational reporting by correspondents 
who, however, as they get little 
assistance from the British, are in no 
position to present a net result of the 
“‘war.’’ The report of the Villard com- 
mittee in this country reflects a phase 
of the Irish crisis that has passed, even 
in the opinion of various liberal organs 
in England. The British newspapers 
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WORKING AT THE WRONG TRADE 
—Kirby in N. Y. World. 


which make most of the Irish reprisals 
just now are doing their best to dis- 
credit Lloyd George personally ‘and 
politically. They find space for--im- 
pressionistic American despatches tep- 
resenting this country as an Irish 
province aflame with indignation 
against England. British papers of 
another type assert that the Irish ‘do 
not count at all with serious Americans, 
who have something else than Sinn 
Fein to think about. When an English 
newspaper refers to ‘‘the Sinn Fein 
murder gang’”’ we may know that it is 
with Lloyd George; when it refers to 
“the Irish Republican army” we can 
detect its hostility to him at once. 
Here is an extract from the New 
Statesman (London) which sets forth a 
fact, however bitterly: 


“Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood are hoping and expecting to 
crush Sinn Fein by terrorism. ... The 
suffering and death inflicted on the innocent 
is not an accidental but an essential factor 
in the process. It quadruples the pressure. 
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Terrorism has thus two results. It drives 
every man of spirit, however moderate his 
real opinions may be, into the ranks cf the 
extremists, and it breaks the resistance of all 
the rest. Employed against people with as 
much native obstinacy as the English 
possess, it would almost certainly fail; 
employed against the Irish it may possibly 
—in a certain sense—succeed. And it is 
upon that possibility that the Government 
is gambling.” 

A possible division of Ireland is the ire for the Irish 
and the land for the English.— Washington Post. 


England's Impending 


Revolution 
NGLAND is a country in which 


revolution is often impending but 
always, at the last moment, 
averted. It was impending again last 
month. The division in the eleventh 
hour in the Triple Alliance—between coal 
miners and railway and transport work. 
ers—has apparently averted it again. 
The issue involved in the coal- 
miners’ claims is similar to that 





TAKING CHANCES! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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involved in this country in the con- 
flict between the railway unions and 
the railway corporations. The British 
miners want their wages determined on 
a national basis. Their claim is 
that coal-mining is a basic industry and 
that the government should see that 
the miners receive a living wage alike in 
all collieries. If in some collieries, or 
all, the owners can not pay that wage 
the government should step in with a 
subsidy. In other words, they want 
wages standardized, and back of them 
are the railway workers and the trans- 
port workers, who want the same 
thing for themselves. It is a fight, 
virtually, for the nationalization of 
basic industries, and the Plumb plan 
which the railway unions in_ this 
country put forward a year or more 
ago and the fight they are now making 
for the standardization not only of 
wages but of rules is based on the same 
principle. 

Two things have happened in Eng- 
land to bring about the present crisis. 
On March 31 the Government control of 
coal-mining, which was em- 
bodied in the Coal Miners’ 
Emergency Act of 1920, came 
to an end. When that Act 
was enacted the emergency’ 
arose over a division of profits. 
The export prices for coal 
were very high and the miners 
demanded wages to corre- 
spond. The Government ef- 
fected a settlement by limit- 
ing (and guaranteeing) the 
profits to the companies, guar- 
anteeing wages, and taking 
the surplus profit itself. Now 
there has been a_ sudden 
slump in the export trade and 
the price of coal has dropped 
from 79 shillings 9 pence per 
ton at the pit-head to 33 
shillings 6 pence. There is a 
loss to be taken care of, not 
a profit. The mine-owners 
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have made a new schedule of 





wages which the men will not 
accept. The men admit that 
the former wages can not be 
paid out of present prices, but 
they insist that if the Govern- 
ment could share in the profits 
a year ago it can share in the 
lossesnow. They assert their 
willingness to starve rather 
than give in, and they have 
indicated their willingness to 
let many of the collieries be 
destroyed by water. They 
are willing to accept some 
reduction in wages provided 
the National Wages Board 
and the ‘national pool’’ be 
granted, and provided the 
owners forego all profits and 
the Government pay a sub- 
sidy to maintain the wages 
“until the industry has righted 
itself.” It is probable that 
no solution for the crisis will 
be reached except by a gen- 
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eral election, in which the long 
expected contest with the 
labor power would be seen. It is in 
anticipation of such a contest that 
Lloyd George, apparently, assented to 
trade arrangements with Soviet Russia. 
This struggle with labor seemed on 
the eve of solution just before the 
World War began. Every newspaper 
in Great Britain has concerned itself 
with the issue for many months. The 
fight is invariably stated in terms of 
nationalization by the organs of the 
They insist that the 
land belongs to the people, that coal 
belongs to the people and not to the 
alleged aristocrats who have title to the 
surface of the mines. The case of the 
miners was strengthened when the now 
famous Sankey report was handed in. 
Justice Sankey recommended that Par- 
liament pass laws acquiring the coal 
for the state, giving just compensation. 
The Hodges and the Smillies do not 


A SIMPLE MATTER 
—Page in Louisville Courier Journal. 
think any compensation should be 
given. 

The labor leaders will not listen to 
any return to the old ante-bellum sys- 
tem of bargains with the owners of coal 
estates. The situation, whatever the 
immediate settlement, will work out in 
some form of nationalization. If the 
coalition ministry now in power does 
not perceive the inevitability of this 
solution, it must give way before long 
to a cabinet that will. That seems to 
be the judgment of those English news- 
papers which are in closest touch with 
public opinion. In any event, the 
crisis indicates that the general elec- 
tion which was not to have taken place 
until next year may come in a few 
months unless the Lloyd George com- 
bination yields much. If that combi- 
nation does yield much without ac- 
tually granting nationalization of the 
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Nida Wap 
“THE DAM IS BREAKING!” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


coal supply, England will still remain 
under the shadow of a coal strike 
upheld by all the great labor unions. 
A coal strike must bring on a general 
election and that election could be 
fought only to decide a single point, 
Must the next ministry be ‘‘labor’’? 
An answer in the affirmative, London 
newspapers tell us, and Lloyd George 
asserts, would mean a social revolution. 





About the only thing the nations have in common 
now is a deficit.—Tacoma Ledger. 


The World's Economic 


Scepter Passes to 


America 
HE Congress to which President 
Harding addressed his message 
last month is called upon to 
legislate for a nation which has become 





in 130 years—less than twice 
the Psalmist’s limit for the life 
of a man—the leading eco- 
nomic and financial nation of 
the world. The Uncle Sam 
pictured on our cover wields 
to-day the economic scepter 
of the world. How long he 
shall continue to wield it de- 
pends in large measure upon 
the wisdom of this Congress 
in grappling with its economic 
problems. 

“No one can question the 
fact,’’ says the author of “Le 
Declin de L’ Europe” (pub- 
lished in this country last 
month under the title of 
“America and the Race for 
World Dominion”), ‘‘that 
Europe, which ruled until the 
end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, has relinquished her 
supremacy to other lands. 
We are beholding the shift- 
ing of the world’s center of 
gravity, the passing of the 
money power to the peoples of America 
and Asia.”’ The peoples he refers to 
are, specifically, those of the United 
States and Japan, whom he designates 
“the heirs of Europe.’”’ He proceeds 
at great length to marshal facts and 
figures to prove this. But tho Japan’s 
recent development plainly entitles her 
to a place.in the picture, she is a long 
distance behind the United States. 
“At every turn,” we are told, ‘‘one fact 
stands out: that is the undoubted 
world hegemony of the United States. 

It is a stupendous historical fact, and 
it is worth while to review the figures 
that form the basis of this conclu- 
sion. The author, A. Demargeon, is a 
Frenchman, the Professor of Geography 
at the Sorbonne. He takes up first the 
subject of financial power. Europe, as 
he points out, “has lost her exclusive 
réle of world banker.’’ Already the 
United States is mobilizing her capital 
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for the restoration of Europe. At the 
beginning of the year 1919 we had one 
third of the gold supply of the world— 
over three billion dollars—and the end 
of the war has not stopped the flow of 
gold. During the six months ending 
April 1 last the addition to our supply 
was about 300 million dollars, a sum 
exceeded only twice before in the same 
period, once in 1916 and once in 1917. 
“The réle of world-banker, that for- 
merly belonged to London, is passing to 
New York.” We are the great money 
lenders of the world, the providers of 
world capital, drawing a yearly interest 
of 665 millions of dollars. This cannot 
be paid in money; it will ‘‘remain in 
other lands, invested in industrial en- 
terprizes—the old ones that are to be 
restored and the new ones that are to 
be created.”” The National City Bank 
of New York City at the end of 1919 
had 70 foreign branch offices. 


broker and middleman that made 
London’s fortune.’”’ The great sea 
highways are shifting. Most of the 
shipping from the Far East to western 
Europe formerly passed through the 
Suez Canal. Now, due to the Panama 
Canal and to the economic develop- 
ment in the United States, ‘‘trade be- 
tween the Far East and the Pacific 
ports of America is going ahead of the 
trade between the Far East and the 
ports of Europe.’”’ The Pacific has 
become one of the world’s busiest sea 
routes. 

But the story is not all told yet. 
Not only financially and commercially 
has this country taken the lead, but 
industrially. The American silk in- 
dustry ‘‘seriously imperils’’ the French 
silk industry. One can foresee the day 
when the United States ‘‘will be the 
source of most of the dyes of fhe 





Other banks are following 
suit. 

Prof. Demargeon takes up 
the matter of sea power. The 
shipbuilding in the United 
States, he observes, had be- 
come by the end of 1919 the 
first in the world, ‘having 
more dockyards, more stocks, 
and employing more work- 
men than all other countries, 
the United Kingdom _in- 
cluded.” In less than two 
years we created a merchant 
fleet second only to Great 
Britain’s. American cables 
are rapidly linking us directly 
with all the nations of South 
America. America has since 
the war been receiving directly 
the merchandize that formerly 
went through European mar- 
kets, and reexporting much of 
it, assuming the réle of a store- 
house and a distributing mar- 
ket. ‘‘The Union is prepar- 
ing to take over the réle of 
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LIVES OF THE HUNTED 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 








WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 
—Kirby in N. Y. World. 


world,” for “Germany will never win 
back her old markets.’’ The Scotch 
flour mills are threatened by the huge 
cargoes of flour landed at Glasgow. 
The place of British coal is threatened 
in the world mart. From 1886 to 1918 
the annual capacity of one miner in 
England fell from 312 to 226 tons; in 
the United States it rose from 400 to 
770 tons. Since Prof. Demargeon 
wrote, American coal has invaded 
Europe to such an extent as to cause 
the present crisis in England—between 
the Government and the miners—a 
crisis involving a distinct peril of 
revolution. 

“By an astonishing turn of affairs,” 
says Prof. Demargeon, ‘‘Europe, mother 
of so many colonies, is becoming a 
field for American colonization. No 
European country, from the most 
backward to the most advanced, is 
escaping this powerful movement. 
American business men, with their 


capital and their products, are estab- 
lishing themselves among the Slavic 
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populations of Eastern Eu- 
rope and among the people of 
British, Germanic and Latin 
west Europe. . . . The future 
belongs to mechanical pro- 
duction; in factories, in the 
American fashion.” 

All of which gives an 
American cause for some- 
thing more than rejoicing. 
It gives cause for serious re- 
flection. Are we fitted by 
knowledge, experience and 
character to wield the scepter 
that has fallen into our hands? 
We hold it now, but whether 
we shall continue to hold it 
depends upon the wisdom 
with which we wield it. 
“’Tis well to have a giant's 
strength; ‘tis tyrannous to 
use it as a giant.’”” We can 
establish ourselves in the 
next few years as the wel- 
come leaders of the world or we may 
become the most hated of all nations. 

It all depends. Congress is contem- 
plating a general revision of the tariff. 
That is doubtless necessary; but a 
revision dictated by short-sighted 
greed, with no adequate consideration 
of the place in the world’s trade 
achieved by us, may succeed in weaken- 
ing our grasp upon the scepter we hold 
until it falls from our hands. The 
present Congress has our whole system 
of revenue to overhaul. It can pile on 
the burdens of taxation by reason of 
governmental extravagance and class 
legislation until industry loses its 
initiative and retires from the foreign 
fields we have so successfully entered. 
If the dominant disposition in Washing- 
ton is to be in favor of retreat and 
isolation from the world’s affairs as far 
as that is possible, in the spirit of the 
Senator who a few years ago sought to 
abolish all our ambassadors or of the 
Congressman a few years before who 
asked, ‘“‘What have we to do with 
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abroad?’’—if there is to be 
no sense of responsibility to 
the rest of the world, we shall 
not only lose our supremacy 
but we shall lose the respect 
of the world and our own self- 
respect as well. Or if, from 
partizan motives, Congress 
plays battledore and shuttle- 
cock too long with the tre- 
mendous interests involved in 
the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations, we may 
lose our scepter and earn for 
ourselves and for our political 
institutions the disesteem of 
the millions who have looked 
to us asa Messiah. 

In the meantime we have 
our own economic house to 
set to rights. In the next 
thirty months or less, at the 
way things are now going, 
the Federal Government will 
require 17 billion dollars! We are 
spending 5 billions a year and there 
are 7 billions of Liberty bonds falling 
due. It is a stupendous problem that 
the Administration faces in the do- 
mestic situation as well as a stupendous 
opportunity in the foreign situation. 
They are inevitably bound together. 
If our foreign trade is suffered to 
collapse, domestic industry feels the 
shock and the national revenues are im- 
mediately affected. Even the farmers 
of the West are finding this out as well 
as the bankers and the manufacturers. 

Former Emperor Charles should know that in a re- 


public the only endurable monarch is the party boss. 
—Newark News. 
© © 


What the Harding 
Peace Program Means 


EARLY four-fifths of the Presi- 
N dent’s message is on domestic 
matters, one-fifth on our foreign 
relations. In the discussion that has 
ensued, the ratio is nearly reversed. 
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‘‘BUT LOOK AT MY HALO” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World. 


What the President has to say about 
our home problems is widely com- 
mended, and what criticism there is 
is not sharp or bitter. It isa distinctly 
irenic document with little or nothing 
in it to stir up partizan feeling. 

Even when it comes to his peace 
program, while there is a good deal of 
scepticism and sarcasm, there is on the 
whole a_ spirit of hopefulness and 
tolerance and a disposition to give him 
credit for doing the best he can ina 
difficult situation. 

There is in this program only one 
definite and positive step indicated. 
It is the declaration for a peace resolu- 
tion by Congress ‘‘to establish the state 
of technical peace without further 
delay.”” And this step, while it will 
clear up the situation here at home, 
terminating war legislation and putting 
domestic affairs on a peace footing, 
will affect our foreign relations very 
slightly. For the President deprecates 
embodying in such a resolution any 
“statement of future policy with re- 
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RUNNING THROUGH THE REPERTOIRE? 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


spect to European affairs,’’ as that 
would be to assume the functions of 
the Executive. Such a resolution will 
doubtless be adopted at once with little 
opposition, but apparently it will not 
determine our relations to Germany 
and we will still be acting under the 
terms of the armistice declared two 
years ago. 

What further steps are to be taken 
are very uncertainly outlined by the 
President. In the first place, ‘“‘in the 
existing League of Nations, world 
government with its super-powers, this 
Republic will have no part.”” But that 
is merely a negative declaration. With 
the League definitely rejected, then 
what? This: ‘‘we may proceed to 
negotiate the covenanted relationships 
so essential” to our rights and duties. 
On what lines shall we negotiate? 
The President indicates, very cautious- 
ly, two lines. ‘‘It would be idle,” he 





says, “‘to declare for sepa- 
rate treaties of peace with the 
Central Powers,”’ for the situ- 
ation is so involved that we 
can not ignore the relation- 
ships that exist in the Old 
World. The wiser way, he 
goes on to say, in a rather 
muddled sentence, is “‘to en- 
gage under the existing 
treaty,”’ but doing so with 
“such explicit reservations 
and modifications as will se- 
cure our absolute freedom 
from inadvisable commit- 
ments and safeguard all our 
essential interests.’ This, we 
would say, is very cautious 
going. It doesn’t seem to get 
us very far, after two years of 
armistice. Evidently it is 
“up to’’ Secretary Hughes to 
work out the necessary modi- 
fications of the Versailles 
Treaty to suit the President, 
to suit the Senate, to receive 
the assent of the Central 
Powers and not to displease our 
associates in the war. It is a large 
contract, but, if any one can execute it, 
probably Secretary Hughes can. At 
any rate the President has not thrown 
the whole Versailles Treaty overboard 
and he does not blink the fact that we 
have world-obligations as well as 
rights. ‘‘Our obligations,’’ he says, 
“in effecting European tranquility, 
because of war’s involvements, are not 
less impelling than our part in the war 
itself.’ 

This is a shining sentence that ought 
to be taken to heart by every American. 

The other line on which negotiations 
should proceed are indicated by the 
President, also in very cautious lan- 
guage. It pertains to an association of 
nations. The League Covenant, he 
reiterates, can have no sanction by us; 
but “the aim to associate nations to 
prevent war. preserve peace and pro- 
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A REAL TASK FOR MR. HUGHES 


mote civilization,” is one we can all 
applaud. It must, however, be con- 
ceived ‘‘solely as an instrumentality of 
justice,” but not as an “enforcing 
agency of the victors of the war;”’ it 
must be an association “‘for world help- 
fulness without world-government,”’ 
and “binding us in conference and co- 
operation for the prevention of war 
and pointing the way to a higher 
civilization and international fraternity 
which all the world might share.” 

This is as effulgent as Betelgeuse and 
just about as nebulous. To form an 
Association of Nations that will prevent 
war but will exercize no powers of 
government and use no force, either 
military or economic; that will be an 
instrument of justice but will not be 
used as an enforcing agency for the 
Peace Treaty and will be ‘‘unassociated 
with the passions of yester- 
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Our grandchildren will have reason to wish that wars 
had been run on a cash basis.—Baltimore Sun. 


The first real promise of a clean-up in Russia is seen 
in the announcement that 17,000 pounds of Chicago 
soap are en route to Reval.—Chicago Post. 


If there is to be any striking done this year, the 
country would prefer to let Babe Ruth do it, 
—Chattanooga News. 


eo 
Is Venizelos Vin- 


dicated ? 


REECE got herself another 
Prime Minister in some haste 
last month as a consequence of 

the check to her arms from the Turks at 
Eski-Shekr. The Greeks take seriously 
the humiliation inflicted upon them tho 
maintaining that the affair is less im- 
portant than it seemed at first. 
Another ‘‘check”’ of the kind might 
mean the restoration of Venizelos. 





day;’’ then to prevail upon 
the 47 nations who have 
joined the present League to 
scrap it and to extract it from 
the 70 places in which it is 
interwoven into the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, for the purpose 
of joining us in a new Associa- 
tion of Nations,—this also, 
apparently, is a job that is 
put ‘‘upto”’ Secretary Hughes. 
Maybe it can be done, but 
we are glad that it is his task 
and not ours. At any rate 
it is going to be tried, so it 
seems. If it succeeds, well 
and good. If it fails, perhaps 
by that time Mr. Wilson will 
be far enough in the back- 
ground and the animosities 
that he foolishly kindled and 
fanned into a roaring confla- 
gration may have sufficiently 
subsided so that we shall find 
our belated way into the 
League of Nations at last and 
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still save the faces of our 
elder statesmen. 


FIRST SAW A LITTLE WOOD 
—Ding in N. Y. Tribune. 
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Italian dailies report royal circles in 
Athens in a panic at the prospect. 

The Greek explanation of the 
“check”’ is that the French are not 
really neutral in the fight and there is 
more than a hint that I talian aid, if not 
actually given the Turk, was available 
for him. 

The war of the Greek on the Turk, 
so the Himera contends, is a struggle 
of civilization against barbarism. In- 
stead of looking at the contest from 
this point of view, France does what 
she can to embarrass the Greek forces. 
England is so afraid of offending 
France that she will not come to the 
rescue of Greece. The British ex- 
planation is that when Venizelos fell 
and Constantine was reinstated Europe 
was deprived of indispensable guaran- 
tees. The government at Athens is 
enduring a kind of boycott which began 
when the promised loans to her fell 
through. 

The Greeks are stoutly predicting a 
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victory over the Turk in a forward 
movement to begin within the next 
few weeks. If it should fail, the 
French will insist that their judgment 
is vindicated, that the expulsion of the 
Turk from Europe was premature and 
that the whole Greek case must be 
decided afresh. Such a development 
would make it difficult for the new 
Greek ministry, which will not listen to 
the faction in Athens that hopes much 
from a settlement with the Turk at the 
expense of Italy, France and England. 
Constantine himself has been accused 
of a readiness to placate the Turk at 
the expense of Europe, even if that 
involves an understanding with the 
soviet government of Russia. Another 
check to the Greeks at the hands of the 
Kemalists must, therefore, create a 
critical situation at Constantinople. 
If the Greeks meet their Waterloo, 
there must be a return of Venizelos, un- 
less Constantine and the Sultan strike 
upan alliance with the blessing of Lenin. 





SIGNIFICANT SAYINGS 


“The American cement has had about all the 
sand put in it it will stand.’—General Leonard 
Wood, talking about immigration. 

“The most valuable part of the vegetable is 
poured down the drain-pipe. If the drain-pipe 
were a digestive organ, it would have the best 
digestion in the world because it would be best 
fed.”—Dr. H. B. Cox. 

“Men are degenerating.”—Madame Thit 
Jenson, Danish Suffragist. 

“You can not patch up a locomotive with 
Karl Marx doctrines.”—Lloyd George. 


“The Silent Tear which once glittered upon - 


the pages of American fiction is going dry with 
the rest of the country under some sort of a 
literary Volstead Act. It is all impersonal— 
this grief and pain and passion of the fiction- 
writers of our era.— William Allen White. 

“All manner of talk about equal rights is 
nonsense.’’—Lenin. 

“Study means unlearning as well as learn- 


ing.” —Viscount Bryce. 
“I regret that the German Government ever 
made overtures to America.’’-—Baron von Ler- 


ner (commenting on Hughes note). 
“The American public, after all, wants 


virtue, idealism, justice, morality, and it 
wants particularly to feel the presence of 
God.”— Maurice Maeterlinck. 

“I would rather be in jail in America than to 
live ‘free’ in Russia.”—Emma Goldman. 

“Main Street is the climax of civilization. 
That this Ford car might stand in front of the 
Bon Ton store, Hannibal invaded Rome and 
Erasmus wrote in Oxford cloisters.’’— Sinclair 
Lewis. 

“The (British) Government will not expect 
nor receive any quarter from me.’’—Frank 
Hodges, Secretary of the British Miners’ Fed- 
eration. 

“I think the feeling against ‘high water 
pants’ as indicating a countryman must have 
been peculiarly virulent in Ohio thirty or forty 
years ago, for all her present generation of 
public men like their trousers to hang in folds 
about their ankles.’"—A writer in the New 
Republic. 

“Any person who attempts to teach other 
than the prevailing system of one wife for one 
man is sanctioning the practice of adultery.” 
—President Grant, Church of Latter-Day Saints, 
in address in Salt Lake City. 
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Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


Who Killed Wilson? 


UR Christian Science friends 

are right in one point. The 

phenomenon of evil is always 
due to error. 

Wherever you find suffering, at the 
root of it is always a wrong. 

In every angry swelling the splinter 
is some sort of lie. 

There is no doubt that the defeat of 
Mr. Wilson was a calamity, entail- 
ing most disastrous consequences upon 
America and the world. Most people 
see this. Partizans on one side say 
that while it is true it is all Wilson’s 
fault, partizans on the other side say 
the Republicans of the Senate are to 
blame. 

It is interesting to see just what the 
splinter is that brought on the blood 
poisoning. 

It is none other than our old familiar 
Error known as Partizanship. 

Up to a certain point in Mr. Wilson’s 
career this country was united as it had 
never been before. We had forgotten 
about being Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and only remembered we were 
Americans. 

In this brief interval of sanity 
America moved to the front in world 
affairs, her proper place, and America’s 
president was easily the foremost 
world figure. 

It was at this moment, says Mc- 
Cready Sykes, that he made the 
catastrophic error of his career. ‘‘Ata 
moment when the country was still in 
the fine enthusiasm of its great adven- 
ture, when the forces of right were 
irresistibly sweeping to victory, he 
shocked his people by a partizan 


appeal for the election of a partizan 
Congress. It was a mistake ghastly in 
its consequences to the prestige of the 
man who stood at the head of the 
world. History will ultimately record 
that it was a mistake done in honest 
singleness of purpose, far removed in- 
deed from any thought of personal 
gain, but it was appalling in its result. 
It marked him in the world conference ¢ 
as the leader of a faction rather than as 
the embodied hope of humanity, and 
inevitably forced him into a position on 
which we think history will record its 
severest judgment, that of preventing 
the ratification of the League of Na- 
tions. It made the fight over amend- 
ments and reservations take the center 
of the stage.” 

Mr. Wilson is a man of very firm 
convictions, which means a man who is 
very dangerous when his conviction 
happens to be wrong. His wrong con- 
viction was that Political Parties are 
necessary, and that the President 
should be a Party leader. 

He had a chance to be President; he 
preferred to be Party chief. 

Destiny had raised him above the 
quarreling pack; he got down to fight 
them; and they killed him. 

The country has been set back for 
twenty-five years into the ruck of 
partizanship. We havea strictly Party 
administration now, and will have for 
some time, with all the triumph of sor- 
did provincialism which that implies. It 
will be a long time before we have such 
another chance as we had during the 
war to escape from the bog of Party. 
Mr. Wilson’s error is an example of a 
quite common trait—the smallness of 
greatminds. There are spots on thesun. 
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The Jew 
the dirty spawn germi- 


F all 
nated in the refuse left by the 


Great War, one of the most 
curious specimens is the scare that 
certain sensation mongers have en- 
deavored to work up, that the Jews are 
and for centuries have been implicated 
in a plot to overturn all governments, 
conquer the world and put a descend- 
ant of David on the throne. 

Probably no respectable intelligence 
has been deceived by it; but then a 
vast number of intelligences are not 
respectable. 

The public has always been fond of 
deep laid plots and melodramatic 
schemes of universal conquest. And 
the public has always been readier to 
follow its prejudices and passions than 
its reason. Fiction is a deal more 
interesting than fact. 

Anti-Semitism, or Jew hating, is a 
constant quantity in Europe. It flour- 
ishes best in those regions where there 
is the most ignorance. 

A German anti-Semitic writer manu- 
factured a clumsy lie, to the effect that 
ever since King Solomon’s day the 
Jews have been scheming to rule the 
earth. 

This was supposed to be proved by 
the discovery of a document called 
“The Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion.” This document was fiction, 
and poor fiction at that, but it served 
its purpose. 

These Jew-baiters ask us to believe 
that the Jews “are endeavoring to 
introduce everywhere irreligion and 
moral decadence. They work for the 
economic disorganization and ruin of 
Christian civilization, and hence are at 
the bottom of all bolshevism, violence, 
wars, strikes and revolutions.” 

It was the Jews, they would have us 
believe, that brought on the late war. 
It was the Jews who were responsible 
for the French Revolution, It is the 
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Jews who now ought to be expelled 
from every decent country, for they 
plan the ruin of the race. 

All of which, of course, is sheer non- 
sense and atribiliar ignorance. 

The Jews are human beings, no 
worse, no better, than the rest of us. 
As a rule they are mentally alert, 
thrifty, shrewd, generous and amiable. 

They have their share of crooks and 
perverts, as do Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 

Whoever allows himself to be swayed 
by race-prejudice has a mind that is not 
grown up. 

To the Jewish race humanity owes 
the Ten Commandments, which are the 
foundation of all law throughout Chris- 
tendom. To the Jews we owe all the 
principles of morality we possess. 

To the Jewish race mankind is in- 
debted for Jesus Christ, its greatest 
spiritual and cultural leader. 

Those who agitate against the Jews 
are fit companions to those crooked 
sticks who are doing their utmost to 
work up an anti-British sentiment in 
the United States, and of those who 
warn us against the Negro and the 
Japanese. 

Nothing but evil can come out of 
such mental filth. The sound common 
sense of America will surely purge 
itself of such vicious prejudices. 

As an amusing illustration of the 
gross absurdity to which men’s hates 
may lead them, I subjoin the following 
quotation from Lutostansky’s “The 
Talmud and the Jews’ (quoted from 
Herman Bernstein’s ‘“The History of a 
Lie’’), in which it is charged that the 
English, Irish and Americans are really 
Jews. This stuff, of course, was pre- 
pared for German consumption. 


“The English are typical, pure-blooded 
Israelites. In ancient times they were all 
red-headed, as we see from the descriptions 
in the Bible and New Testament. The 


characteristic of the Israelites is known to 
the whole world under the sun. 


The char- 
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THE CURSE OF PARTY POLITICS 


acteristic of the English, if we follow it 
closely, does not differ from the Jewish in 
the slightest degree. Who are the Eng- 
lish? This question has long occupied the 
minds of many people in Europe, as well as 
in England itself. The universal trading 
traits of the sons of Albion, their looting 
politics, based on unfair business, and many 
other characteristic traits of the nation 
which are not peculiar to any of the other 
European nations that are even less cul- 
tured and civilized than the English—all 
these have long seemed very suspicious and 
have drawn attention to a certain kinship 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Jews. 
During the past two decades, in England 
and America, also on the European conti- 
nent, particularly in France, a whole litera- 
ture has been created, proving on the basis 
of many facts, suppositions and historical 
references that the origin of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is not Germanic but Semitic, 
that the English are the direct descendants 
of the Israelites, thrown by historic fate to 
the shores of the distant Albion. 

“Indeed, the lion of Judah has become 
the British lion and adorns the coat of arms 
of the King of England. The harp of King 
David to this day represents the coat of 
arms of Ireland... . 

“But not only are the kings of England 
the direct descendants of Jewish Kings, 
they are even seated on the throne of 
David, on which the ancient Jewish kings 
were married. This throne is the one on 
which Jacob fell asleep on that night when 
he dreamt of the ladder and when the Lord 
promised the kingdom to his posterity. This 
stone, called ‘the Stone of Fate,’ which 
served for the weddings of Jewish Kings, 
was brought to Ireland by the prophet 
Jeremiah. Tergus (?) transferred it to 
Scotland, whence it was taken to London. 

“It is curious to note that many prophe- 
cies about the fate of Israel fit England 
absolutely, as, for instance, the prophesy 
that Israel will become a great nation, a 
kingdom on islands, ruling over large 
colonies. 

“North America is inhabited by the 
tribe of Manasseh, of whom it was said in 
ancient prophesy that he will become a 
‘separate great nation.’ The very word 
saxon is derived from Isaacson, that is the 
son of Israel. 
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“As one of the signs of kinship between 
the population of England and ancient 
Israel, we cannot help pointing out the 
close similarity between the English and 
Jewish tribes, the similarity in their manner 
of speech, and, above all, trading as the 
fundamental characteristic of both na- 
WOM, ..+ 

“The particular reverence in which the 
English hold the Bible smacks of the Old 
Testament of the Jews. Even the prefer- 
ence on the part of the English for long 
clothes indicates something Asiatic. . . . 

“Arousing the unanimous indignation of 
the whole civilized world, the English at 
the same time call forth amazement at their 
traits, instincts and aspirations which 
positively make them a monster in the 
family of cultured and civilized European 
nations. As the proverb says, there is no 
family without a black sheep. Every mon- 
strosity, however, is to be explained—Jews 
come from Jews.” 


Make the School Dis- 


trict the Political Unit 


HAVE pointed out, over and over, 
I that it is the Political Party which 

is the curse of government. Most 
people agree readily enough with this 
statement. 

For the Party regularly gets second 
class men into office. It transfers 
loyalty from the common welfare to 
an artificial group. And it does not 
hesitate to sacrifice the good of the 
country for the advantage of the party. 
Itisexpensive. And it is stultifying to 
intelligence. 

But the question, usually regarded as 
a facer, is asked: How can we run the 
government without parties? 

The answer is: Make the School 
District the Political Unit. 

That means, tie up government and 
elections with education. 

Schools exist to make citizens. Let 
the same machinery attend to the busi- 
ness of the functioning of citizenship. 

As I stated in a recent newspaper 
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editorial, some things which we accept 
as a matter of course, simply because 
we are used to them, or because they 
are done by officials of a government 
too remote and complicated for us to 
hope to change, are, when we stop to 
think of them and hold them up in 
the sunlight of common sense, utterly 
absurd. 

Such, for instance, as reading a bill 
three times aloud in a legislature, or 
listening to a long report from the 
treasurer in a meeting, when we each 
have a printed copy in our hands. 

But particularly the recent election 
suggests its joke. Have you noticed 
the little voting shanties set out in the 
street? 

And have you thought of all that 
complicated machinery of electoral 
districts, and judges, and the big 
blanket ballots that nobody can pos- 
sibly analyze and understand in the 
few moments given him in the voting 
stall? 

How simple and easy it would be to 
get rid of all this rubbish and get the 
vote of the whole people of the United 
States at any time, is shown by a sug- 
gestion made by Dr. B. F. Wooding, of 
Montclair, N. J. 

Briefly, his ideas may be summed up 
as follows: 

(1) Permanently make the voting 
district identical with the school dis- 
trict. 

(2) Make the school officials judges 
of elections. 

(3) Issue a voting license to every 
one recognized by law as eligible. 

(4) All voters names to appear on a 
bulletin board conspicuously displayed 
permanently on the school house, and 
constantly amended as voters remove 
from one district to another. 

(5) This will do away with the 
necessity of days of registration. 

(6) It will save a vast amount of 
time and expense and useless red tape. 

(7) It will furnish a means by 
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which the will of the people can be 


ascertained at any time, on short 
notice, on any question, local or 
national. 


(8) It will keep representatives in 
constant touch with the electorate. 

(9) Great issues can be decided, 
unmixed with personalities or irrelevant 
matters; as, for instance, Prohibition 
or the League of Nations. People can 
know exactly what they are voting for. 

(10) The people can enforce their 
will when the representatives fail. 

(11) It would go far toward doing 
away with the ridiculous party system, 
by which the people are regularly con- 
fused and cheated. 

(12) It would tie up the business of 
government with the public school, and 
thus promote the training of children 
in the art of democracy, concerning 
which now they are in ignorance before 
they graduate and in contempt after. 

(13) Honest representatives could 
thus quickly find out what their con- 
stituents want, and dishonest ones be 
exposed. 

Elections are now complicated and 
difficult, which plays into the hands of 
the corrupter element, and of party 
machines. 

Whatever makes elections simple, 
easily understood and easy to consum- 
mate, and whatever brings the govern- 
ment into close touch with the whole 
people, makes for the health, progress 
and permanence of a democracy. 
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Lansing 's Book 


M*: LANSING’S book (‘‘The 


Peace Negotiations, A Personal 
Narrative’’) is disappointing. 

He plays no favorites, but disap- 
points everybody. 

Wilson’s enemies because, as the 
New York Evening Post says, “Mr. 
Lansing has added little to what we 
already knew about Mr. Wilson’s de- 
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fects of temper or mistakes of policy. 
But he has succeeded in making more 
vivid Mr. Wilson’s passionate faith in a 
great cause.” 

Wilson’s friends because they were all 
braced to fight a hornet and find they 
have to fight a fly. 

And the general public because, in- 
stead of giving us a lively contention— 
and the public loves a row—he has 
treated us only to a lot of fiddle-faddle 
about his own personal feelings and 
views. 

The title is misleading. It is not a 
narrative of the Peace Conference. 
Raymond B. Fosdick writes: ‘It 
should have been called, ‘My Difficul- 
ties with Woodrow Wilson.’ With the 
world face to face with the question 
whether civilization itself has not been 
brought to its doom through the war, 
Mr. Lansing, as one of the chief actors 
in the tragedy, sets himself down to 
answer the question’’—whether he or 
Wilson it was who messed things up. 
“One is tempted,” says Mr. Fosdick, 
“to shriek, ‘In the name of God, what 
does it matter, and who cares?’ ”’ 

The book gives a list of seven points 
upon which he and Mr. Wilson differed. 
All of which is as interesting as the 
question: Who Struck Billy Patterson? 

Reading the book, one wonders why 
the President kept Lansing on the job 
as long as he did. They never got 
along together. With Colonel House 
and a few others the President would 
sit down and talk things over. Mr. 
Lansing would get in a huff and go 
away and write long, tedious letters to 
his chief, the kind of letters Grover 
Cleveland hated. 

We have always had an idea that a 
President’s cabinet ought to be com- 
posed of people he likes and with whom 
there is enough good fellowship to 
enable them ‘to talk freely—in other 
words, his official family. 

How would you like to live in the 
same house with a relative with whom 
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you do not hitch, and who persists in 
getting his feelings hurt and going off 
into his bedroom and writing letters 
to you? 

We do not get a picture of a fearless 
and conscientious Secretary of State 
boldly standing out against his chief on 
matters of principle, but of an in- 
tensely official personage, sensitive and 
devious, who when he was offended and 
angry—went and wrote in his diary. 
Which is like kicking the bed-post. 

John Drinkwater recently gave a 
view of Wilson which is as large as 
Lansing’s is small. ‘‘Most men,” he 
said, “bow at the first assault of 
expediency, and rule out their high 
conceptions as visionary things. Mr. 
Wilson stands splendidly with the few 
who have enriched the glory of the 
mind, against the multitudes who spell 
out its daily tragedy. He made mis- 
takes, but they were the mistakes of a 
great and resolute purpose.” 
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Dante's Influence 


HE six hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Dante occurs this 
year. 

Commemoratory celebrations will be 
held throughout the world and wher- 
ever there is a love of pure letters, note 
will be taken of this royal figure in 
literature. 

Altho the reading of Dante does not 
appeal to the naive mind and one has 
to be somewhat sophisticated in the 
realm of books properly to appreciate 
him, and, indeed, it is doubtful if any 
can get a real thrill from his verse 
unless somewhat familiar with the 
Italian tongue, nevertheless his in- 
fluence upon the world and its whole 
mass of thought and taste has been and 
is distinct and immense. 

His Divine Comedy is now archaic, 
since the kind of hell, purgatory and 
heaven he described are interesting 
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only for their picturesqueness and not 
because anybody is frightened or 
lured thereby. 

But his weight upon us is felt not so 
much in his fancies of a future life as in 
his attitude toward woman. 

He is perhaps the first great exponent 
of romantic affection. His extrava- 
gant deification of his early love for 
Beatrice, as depicted in his major 
poem, but more especially in his Vita 
Nuova, gave vogue in letters to the 
power of romance to idealize life. 

The world to-day is full of love 
stories, and we do not realize how com- 
paratively modern the theme is. 

The first awakening of the sex in- 
stinct is the period of life’s keenest 
susceptibility to ideals. Our ‘“‘first 
love” is usually the highest peak of 
chivalry and nobility. 

Dante glorified this, and had much 
to do with setting the fashion followed 
by the poets and tale tellers of the era 
of knighthood, and on down even to 
the latest popular novel or movie 
which interests us by the adventures of 
the boy and girl blooming into mutual 
affection. 

The only saneness in sex is to idealize 
it, to touch and lift the passions so that 
out of the mud of materialism shall 
spring the lily of spiritual inspiration 
and loyalty. 

Dante is the greatest of prophets in 
this realm. He has done more than 
any other to make in Christendom 
this powerful emotion beautiful and 
helpful, which in other lands and other 
days has tended to become sensualizing 
and a source of weakness. 
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Tao 


O those who love Thought, and to 
whom an Idea is more fragrant 
than Flowers, and a Vision of 
truth more entrancing than Jewelry or 
Dress, I would commend the book, 
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“The Wisdom of the Chinese,” edited 
by Brian Brown. 

Let me submit a few specimens of the 
sayings of Lao Tzu, who speaks much 
of Tao. Ly Hoi Sang, who writes the 
preface to Brown’s book, says that Tao 
can be translated as “The Way,” 
meaning the spiritual path trodden by 
those having close contact with nature. 

Here are some sayings hard to under- 
stand, but most provocative of reflec- 
tion. They are more than Thoughts; 
they are the seeds of Thoughts. 

“The spiritual and the material are 
one and the same. This sameness is a 
mystery. It is the gate of all spiri- 
tuality.” 

“The highest goodness is like water, 
for water is excellent in benefiting all 
things, and it does not strive. It 
occupies the lowest place, which men 
abhor.” 

“All things do their work, and then 
we see them subside. This means rest 


or fulfillment of destiny. This rever- 


sion is an eternal law. Not to know it 
is misery and calamity.” 

“It is the way of Heaven to take 
from those who have too much and 
give to those who have too little. But 
the way of man is not so. He takes 
away from those who have too little, 
and gives to those who have too 
much.” 

‘“‘He who is self-approving does not 
shine.” 

“Perfect virtue acquires nothing, 
therefore it obtains everything.” 

“Knowledge is ofttimes the 
ginning of imbecility.” 

“Were Wisdom not ridiculed it 
would not be worthy to be called 
Wisdom.” 

‘Temper your sharpness, disentangle 
your ideas, moderate your brilliance, 
live in harmony with your age. Such 
a man is impervious alike to favor and 
disgrace.” 

‘“‘Moderation is the same as a great 
storage of Virtue.” 
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“The utility of a wheel depends upon 
the hollow center upon which the axle 
turns. The utility of a vessel depends 
upon its hollow interior. Doors and 
windows are cut out in order to make 
a house; the utility of a house depends 
upon the empty spaces.” 

“Cast off holiness, rid yourself of 
sagacity, and the people will benefit a 
hundred fold.” 

“Extreme straightness is as bad as 
crookedness. Extreme cleverness is as 
bad as folly.” 

“Those who know do not speak: 
those who speak do not know.” 

This is very robust and adult think- 
ing. Yet some despise the Chinese! 

A nation that can produce this sort 
of thinking has a good prospect of out- 
living a race that can produce only 
sewing machines and fountain pens. 
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Crime and Circum- 


stance 
YOUNG man the other day in 


Chicago stole a lot of securities 
and ran away. He was caught. 

He was a plain thief, caught with the 
goods and laid by the heels. 

He gave as his apology the fact that 
he was paid a very small salary and 
was put under too much stress of 
temptation by having to handle large 
sums of money. 

It is a credit to the inextinguishable 
love of justice in human nature that the 
criminal seeks to justify himself. 

Few people say: “It was wrong, 
and I did it because I love evil.” 

This youth, therefore, after the man- 
ner of all of us in estimating our own 
weakness, sought to find in an attitude 
of self-pity some excuse that might 
mitigate the pain of the wounds he had 
inflicted on his self-respect. 

It is a poor crook that cannot 
imagine himself an injured party. The 
penitentiaries are full of such. 


Not one rascal in a thousand will 
own up, saying, “I suffer because I 
deserve it. I have no will power and 
my moral principles are flabby, which 
is because I have never disciplined 
myself.” 

This would not be so bad, and the 
self-justification of criminals is of small 
social consequence, but unfortunately 
there is a large number of mistaken 
sentimentalists who elevate this whine 
to the level of a philosophy. 

They have an idea that it is circum- 
stance that makes the criminal. 

This notion appeared in a recent 
statement by Judge Landis that a 
young man who worked in a bank and 
stole was not so guilty as his employers 
who paid him too small a wage. 

Plenty of money never cured a thief; 
decent surroundings never made a 
natural born liar honest; a good wife, 
or several good wives, as in Turkey, 
never healed an adulterous scoundrel of 
his licentiousness; and fame and place 
never took the envy out of a mean 
nature. 

Character nor crime can be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents, nor virtue 
be put on a cash basis. 

You may think you would be good 
and generous if you had a million 
dollars. But you would then be pre- 
cisely as you are now. Or worse. 

Not even happiness, or that cheerful- 
ness which Stevenson says ‘‘comes 
before morality and is the first virtue,” 
depends on how rich or prosperous or 
healthy you are. 

It is all from within. 

This but few believe, but it is as true 
as the law of gravitation, none the less. 

We go on, believing in externals, 
striving for externals,.trying to explain 
the simple facts of the spirit by ex- 
ternals. 

Yet an undisciplined, self-pitying 
soul would be wretched in Heaven, and 
the upright soul would not slump even 
in Hell. 
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THE LOOTING OF THE AMERICAN 
SUPPLIES SOLD TO FRANCE 


By Emmanuel Bourcier 


HE supplies of every description 
brought to France by the United 


States army to equip, feed and 
maintain three million soldiers of the 


World War for a 


allowed to rust and the debate in the 
Chamber showed that those respon- 
sible for the pillage were not always 
dishonest employees of greedy profit- 

eers but that 





period of three 
years has given 
rise to a monu- 
mental scandal. 
The whole French 
press has taken 
the matter up and 


a great debate 
in the French France, ranks almost with the Panama 
Chamber on Feb- Scandal of thirty years ago. 

already been more than a thousand arrests 
ruary 15, 1921, following on the 


summarized _ the 
facts which have 
already been 


writer of this article. 





OUR hundred million dollars worth of 

American goods of every description 
sent over to France by the Service of 
Supplies of the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the Great War have been 
looted and pillaged in a manner that almost 
passes belief. The scandal of the ‘Stocks 
Américains,"’ as these supplies are called in 


disclosures begun in 
l’'Oeuvre by M. Emmanuel Bourcier, the 


many _ belonged 
to nearly every 
French Govern- 
ment Depart- 
ment, including 
the Ministry of 
War, the Minis- 
try of Liberated 
Regions and 
others, even the 
League of Na- 
tions. No one 
has been made 
responsible for 


There have 








brought to light, 

and, altho they are but a portion of the 
truth, they show that the wastage was 
measureless and unspeakable. 

There were 158 American camps in 
France on the day of the Armistice. 
Their contents were sold in July, 1919, 
to the French Government for 400 
million dollars. They at once became 
the prey of profiteers, and the last 
French Assistant Secretary of State 
responsible for their sale—-M. Em- 
manuel Brousse—stated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that in less than twelve 
months he had prosecuted 510 cases of 
pillage, that 463 verdicts of guilty had 
been returned by the courts, which had 
inflicted 91,868 francs in fines, 91,782 
francs in taxes, and had awarded 
683,203 francs damages to the State. 
Of persons employed by the Govern- 
ment, 4,207 had been dismissed, and 
3,488 of them had not been replaced. 

Millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods have been stolen or 


the disorder 
which reigned. Entire camps were 
utterly wasted by the action of the ele- 
ments—rain, mud and snow. In some 
cases automobiles have been left in the 
open air for two years and cannot now 
be sold, as they have resolved into 
masses of old iron covered with rust. 
Other goods, tons of food supplies of all 
sorts, of tobacco, of army blankets, 
have suffered the same fate. 

And France, which received all these 
things absolutely new and in perfect 
condition, is now asking if she will 
have te pay for them at the agreed 
price and what the agreed price really 
is, for when the Convention was signed 
in Paris in July, 1919, between the 
American Commission and the French 
Government by which all goods in the 
American camps were made over to us 
for 400 million dollars, payable in ten 


annuities, the dollar was worth seven — 


francs. To-day it is worth thirteen or 
fourteen. Nobody thought of that 
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1—Ablainville 
2—Aigrefeuille 
3—Allery 

4—Ancenis 

5—Angers 
6—Arc-sous-Montenot 
7—Arengosse 
8—Audelot 
9—Audun le Soman 
10—Aureilhan 
11—Avoudray 
12—Abyre 
13—Bains les Bains 
14—Bassens 
15—Beaune les Dames 
16—Bayonne 
17—Beau- Desert 
18—Besancon 


19—Beze 
20—Bias 
21—Blois 


22—Biscarosse 
23—Bordeaux 
24—Bourricos 
25—Brest 

26—Bricou 

27—Brinon sur Sauldre 
28—Brouvelieuses 
29—Burricourt 


30—Calais 
31—Caudalo 
32—Souge 
33—Captieux 
34—Caudale 


35—Chambord 
36—Chantiers 
37—Chatereauroux 
38—Chatenoix 
39—Chatillon 
40—Chaumont 
41—Chenonceaux 


42—Clermont-Ferrand 


43—Clichy 
44—Coetquidam 
45—Collonges 
46—Colombey 
47—Commercy 


48—Cosnes 
49—Couleuvre 
50—Courant 
51—Coutras 
52—Castets 
53—Dax 
54—Eclaron 
55—Etalang 
56—Eleury 
57—Fleury 
58—Foecy 


AMERICAN CAMPS AS NUMBERED ON THE MAP 


59—Genicourt 
60—Gievres 
61—Giez 
62—-Giraucourt 
63—Gissey 
64—Grande Bosse 
65—Granges 
66—Grigny 
67—Guer 
68—Gurgelard 
69—Gulian 
70—Herm 
71—Hermitage 
72—Houcilles 
73—Issoudun 
74—Is sur Telle 


75—Labenne 
76—Labrit 
77—La Belle 
78—La Chaise-Dieu 
79—La Cluze 
80—Laheycourt 
81—La Hitte 
82—Lamanches 
83—Lambel 
84—Lambelle 
85—La Palice 
86—La Seyne 


87—Le Courneau 


88—Le Caire 
89—Le Havre 
90—Le Mans 


91—Les Choux 
92—Les Poteaux 
93—Les Pleyres 


94—Les Sables d'Olonne 


95—Levier 
96—Liffol 
97—Lille 
98—Limoges 
99—Lugant 


100— Maison du Bois 
101—Marchenoir 
102— Marcy 
103—Marmagne 
104— Marseille 


105— Mars 

106— Maisey 
107—Melun 
108— Merry 


109—Mesanges 
110—Mesvres 


111—Meucon 
112—Meyriat 
113—Milley 


114—Miramas 
115—Mirebeau 
116—Mollets 
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135—Pleyres 
136—Ponteux 
137—Port-Vendres 


117—-Montierchaume 
118—Montumier 
119—Montoir 


120—Morlaix 138—Pruniers 
121—Morteau 139—Puteaux 
122—Mouthe 140—Rennes 
123—Mur 141—Rochefort 
124—Nantes 142—Romorantin 
a a 143—Rozieres 
127—Niort oe 
128—Nods 145—Saint-Aignan 
129—Orleans 146—Saint-Agneau 
130—Oyonnax 147—Saint-Avit 
131—Paris 148—Saint-Alyre 
132—Pauliac 149—Saint-Avit 
133—Pendelle 150—Saint-Florentin 


134—Perigueux 151—Saint-Geours 


152—Saint-Julien 168—Talmont 


153—Saint-J ulien 169—Thouars 
154—Saint-Luce 170—Toul 
155—Saint-Malo 171—Toulon 
156—Saint- Nazaire 172—Tours 
157—Saint-Sulpice 173—Trondes 
158—Saintes 174—Trouville 
158bis—Saumur 175—Urzy 
159—Saint Pierredes Corps 176—Vannes 
160—Sauvigny 177—Vaucouleurs 
161—Savenay 178—Vaux 
162—Segnosse 179—Verdun 
163—Sens 180—Vert 
164—Songy 181—Vieux Bouceau 
165—Sobe 182—Vigneulles 
166—Subligny 183—Villebois 
167—Taller 184—Villers 








when the contract was signed, and yet 
it was of some importance to the 
French Minister of Finance. 

Just before the contract was signed I 
myself went to the American authori- 
ties and asked them whether they 
would furnish the French press with an 
inventory of the goods that were being 
sold to the French Government. I said 
to them, “If you do this we shall know 
the contents of the American camps, 
and it will be possible to prevent profit- 
eers getting hold of them for little or 
nothing and selling at high prices to 
the public.””. The two American officers 
with whom I spoke quite understood 
what I wanted, but after consultation 
with their chiefs told me it was impos- 
sible to grant my request. Negotia- 
tions of sale were being conducted 
between the American authorities and 
the French Government and it was im- 
possible to give information to a third 
party—particularly to a newspaper 
man—concerning the subject matter 
of the negotiations without the ap- 
proval of the French Government. So 
I had to retire without having obtained 
what I wanted, and it was only long 
afterwards that I learned that the rea- 
son I could not get an inventory was 
simply that no inventory had ever been 
made. 

Shortly after my visit the French 
papers announced that the sale had 
been concluded for four hundred million 


dollars and the French public—which 
at that time feared it might suffer from 
lack of the necessaries of life—greatly 
rejoiced in the knowledge that such 
enormous stocks scattered all over 
their country were now at their dis- 
posal. 

At the time of the transfer the 
Americans, being no longer owners of 
the camps, withdrew the 100,000 men 
that were guarding them, and the 
French Government detailed 1,500 
men to perform the same service. Im- 
mediately profiteers flocked to these 
ill guarded camps and began to loot 
them without more ado. 

It is doubtful whether the French 
Government itself realized the enor- 
mous quantity of supplies of all kinds 
which it had purchased. Certainly no 
preparations had been made for the 
sale of such huge quantities of goods. 
As a matter of fact, no one knew ex- 
actly who was responsible for their sale. 
First of all, it appears to have been 
M. Paul Morel, Assistant Secretary of 
State in Charge of Stocks in the 
Clemenceau ministry (he was in office 
at the time of the American sale to 
France). Then it was M. Letrocquer, 
now Minister of Public Works; then 
M. Isaac; then M. de Boysson, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, who 
remained in the post only two weeks; 
then M. Gouthier, who was suc- 
ceeded by M. Emmanuel Brousse, 
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ARRESTS AND 


assisted by M. Emile Constant, a 
former Deputy and Assistant Secretary 
of State and the Ministry of the 
Interior, and by M. Lepine, former 
Prefect of Police. 

During all these changes of man- 
agement the thieves had been filling 
their pockets. Everyone knew about 
it more or less, but nothing was said. 
Early in 1920 the head of one of the 
main branches of the French Service of 
Supplies asked me to go and see him. 
I did so. He told me of things which 
he knew had happened at the Montoir 
Camp and I undertook a personal in- 
vestigation which confirmed all he had 
said, and more. Immediately, under 
the heading, “How We Are Being 
Robbed—The Scandal of the American 
Camps,”’ I started a press campaign in 
L’Oeuvre. The facts were placed 
before M. Isaacs, who was then Min- 
ister. He ordered an official inquiry. 
Public prosecutors sent him reports 
indicating the thefts and the guilty 
parties. He brought the matter before 
the Cabinet and as the whole thing had 
been made public the police were sent 
to the Montoir Camp and made 
several hundred arrests. 

But the matter did not end there. 
The police made inquiries in other 
American camps, especially in the 
largest ones, which were those of 
Gievres, St. Sulpice, Montoir and 
Verneuil. Arrests and prosecutions 
multiplied and sensational discoveries 
were made. The arrests and prosecu- 
tions were not confined to Frenchmen 
alone. In his speech on February 15, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Em- 
manuel Brousse named several Amer- 
icans who have been convicted of 
looting. He said: 


“When the stocks came into our hands in 
the month of July, 1919, the disorder was 
complete. The Americans were about to 
go home. They knew they were to leave 
the stocks behind them, that they had been 
sold to the French Government, therefore 
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they had no incentive to put their camps in 
order. You know that when they landed 
their goods they had only one aim, 
one thought in mind—it was to start the 
boats back as quickly as possible to bring 
more goods and more troops from the 
States. So when the boats arrived the 
goods were discharged en masse and thrown 
hurriedly and without method into the 
camps established more or less everywhere 
in France, and consequently in the greatest 
disorder. 

“And in July, 1919, after our Service of 
Liquidation had taken possession of the 
stocks, there occurred a regular pillage of 
the goods sold to France. Some of the 
Americans who remained, in complicity 
with profiteers who always hang around 
such organizations, were guilty of such 
looting that it was necessary to arrest not 
only a number of American soldiers but 
also certain officers, who were sentenced to 
severe punishment. One of them for his 
part had stolen from the camp at Montoir 
1,500 Cadillac automobiles and thousands 
upon thousands of tons of other merchan- 
dize—two full shiploads, which left St. 
Nazaire for the United States filled with 
goods belonging to us. This Captain was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment by 
the court at Poitiers. At St. Sulpice a 
Captain Pepin was prosecuted for the em- 
bezzlement of automobiles and at Brest 
on August II, 1919, a large and fraud- 
ulent sale of canned goods was made to 
local dealers by a Captain Lohmann. I 
could cite many other instances. 

“IT ordered a careful accounting to be 
made of the monies and goods which ap- 
peared to have been carried away. In- 
quiries were made by the police, the mili- 
tary authorities and the managements of 
the various camps, and the Minister of 
Finance will have no difficulty of making 
up an account of the large sums which have 
been stolen from France and which it would 
be unjust for her to have to pay.” 


After having delivered this denuncia- 
tion, the former Assistant Secretary of 
State read a letter which he had sent 
on January 5, 1921, to the Director 
of the Franco-American Services, 8, 
Avenue d’lena in Paris, in which he 
wrote: 
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“Important quantities of merchandize 
were sold by the American authorities and 
left the camps for unknown destinations. 
Numerous instances of unlawful acts have 
come to light and prosecutions had to be 
commenced among numerous representa- 
tives of the American Army. As a result 
there have been losses which it is not 
possible to calculate exactly but which are 
known to be very important. Our finances 
are not in a position to bear these losses and 
it is necessary that the attention of the 
United States Government be called to 
such regrettable happenings in order to 
obtain a considerable abatement of the 
terms laid down in our contract of August 
1, F919.” 


Doubtless what this letter states is 
true and the French Minister attached 
to his commendation a memorandum 
in which he gave details of the facts 
advanced; but the reprehensible acts 
of a few. Americans in no way excuses 
or explains the looting of the camps. 

The press campaign which I con- 
ducted brought to light many addi- 
tional facts. From all sides I received 
detailed information which I pub- 
lished from day to day and which 
aroused public opinion. All the French 
papers followed suit and each was able 
‘to bring new facts to light. So little by 
little the wholesale looting of the 
American camp was made known, as 
was the manner in which they had been 
abandoned and the inefficiency which 
had marked the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to dispose of their contents. 

In his speech M. Brousse recognized 
the truth of the statements which had 
been made in the press. He confessed 
that at the outset it had been hoped to 
lower the cost of living by throwing on 
the market, for little or nothing, large 
stocks of goods taken from the French 
as well as from the American war sup- 
plies. The cost of living was not 
lessened by a cent, on the contrary; 
but several thousand profiteers were 
enriched, for they bought the stocks 
wholesale at ridiculous prices and 
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resold them to the public sometimes at 
a profit of 500 per cent. The law of 
1916 on the margin of profit had little 
effect in averting these abuses. It 
particularly deterred honest merchants 
from buying the stocks, as they did not 
wish to incur the risk of prosecution if 
they resold their purchase at a profit of 
more than 25%; therefore they re- 
frained altogether from buying. 

At the outset the goods were sold 
wholesale to any one who came to buy, 
no matter what his position or business 
and without seeking any financial 
guarantee or obtaining business refer- 
ences, and without the purchaser’s 
even incurring any liability. The re- 
sult was that many contracts of sale 
were passed with people who hawked 
their ‘‘concessions’” in Paris and the 
provinces, reselling them to various 
intermediaries and middlemen, each of 
whom raised the price. If the last 
buyer found that the purchase price of 
the goods would enable him to make 
a good profit he would take them, at 
the price of the original contract of 
course, or else he would leave them 
without purchasing them. The French 
Government had no way of binding the 
final purchaser to the contract and 
generally did not know where the 
original purchaser was. The- goods 
which had remained for months in the 
warehouses had become deteriorated 
or spoilt; they had to be resold at a 
reduced figure and the Government 
bore all the losses. 

It isa fact that any one could go and 
buy even without money. Men who 
had been sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary for theft had the audacity 
to present themselves as purchasers of 
the entire contents of a camp for fifty 
million francs. They were supposed 
to pay ten per cent of the purchase 
price as a guarantee and calmly de- 
posited a check for five million francs 
as security with the Government, 
which remained gloriously ignorant of 
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the fact that there was not a penny in 
the bank to meet the check had they 
decided to present it. 

Also many of the Government em- 
ployees who obtained positions in the 
various departments were far from 
presenting the necessary credentials. 
Some of them had been condemned 
for embezzlement and other similar 
offences, some were undischarged bank- 
rupts. All this has been admitted by 
the Assistant Secretary of State. 

In the inquiry which I conducted to 
obtain material for my press campaign 
I gained personal knowledge of some of 
the devices used to rob the State. I 
visited a number of the camps. In the 
camp of Aubervilliers, near Paris, the 
public protested against the unbusi- 
nesslike manner in which the sales were 
conducted. It took two or three days 
to buy the smallest thing. But I had 
noticed that some of the profiteers 
who were only entitled to purchase a 
maximum of one thousand francs 
worth of any particular merchandize 
had sent numbers of their friends or 
employees each with one thousand 
francs and thus, while adhering to the 
letter of the regulations, were able to 
carry away as much as ten thousand 
francs worth of goods, while other 
people waited all day without get- 
ting a nickel’s worth. 

In order to make it as difficult as 
possible for the profiteers, I suggested 
in my press campaign that all the goods 
sold from the American Stocks should 
be stamped in such a manner as to 
show the public at once the source of 
purchase. That would have been easy. 
Woollen and cotton goods, khaki, 
sheeting, socks, boots, etc., could have 
been given a distinctive stamp and a 
special mark placed upon hardware. If 
that had been done one would never 
have witnessed what I myself saw— 
army socks bought for one cent and 
resold to the public for a dollar, oil- 
stoves bought for fifteen francs and 
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resold for seventy-five, and other goods 
retailed at similar rates of profit. But I 
could not get the suggestion adopted 
and the looting continued. 

So far M. Brousse seems to have 
been the only one who introduced a 
little order into this fearful chaos. He 
stated the other day in the Chamber 
that he had sold 2,477,587,940 francs 
worth of goods, of which only 1,179,- 
958,376 had been paid. 

M. Paul Dumas, Minister of Fi- 
nances in the present Cabinet, gave 
somewhat different figures. He said: 
“As far as the American Stocks are 
concerned, the contracts of sale to 
private individuals amount to 905 
million francs, of which 807 million 
francs have been paid; the sales to 
Government Departments total 1,582,- 
500,000 francs, of which amount, on 
December 31, 1920, only 372,500,000 
had been balanced. 

According to the calculations of M. 
Brousse, there still, remains about 
1,000 million francs worth of American 
goods to be sold. At the time when the 
camps were sold to France the dollar 
was worth seven francs. The 400 
million dollars then amounted to 
2,800,000,000 francs, which France was 
to pay. The investment, despite the 
many errors and unlimited looting, 
would not be so terribly bad were the 
amount still payable at that rate of 
exchange, tho even then France would 
derive no benefit from the transaction 
if one takes into account the expense 
to which the country has been put by 
even the inadequate guerding and dis- 
posing of the stocks. But it would bea 
disastrous operation if the dollar re- 
mains at thirteen francs or more as it is 
at the present time. Public opinion in 
France favors the liquidation of the 
debt to the U. S. A. on the basis of ten 
francs to the dollar and it is more than 
probable that some suggestion to this 
effect will be made in due course to the 
American Government. 
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ARE AMERICAN MORALS DIS- 
INTEGRATING? 


By John S. Sumner 
Secretary New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 


HROUGHOUT the nation there 
is a growing concern as to 
whether or not our moral fiber is 

permanently threatened. This is an 
hour of moral laxity, but the concern is 
largely for what the example of our 
present day morals will mean to the 
young people who will be the men and 
women of tomorrow. Such concern 
is, of course, natural. The young per- 
son may be said to have moral balance 
when he or she has developed a con- 
trolling sense of what is right and what 
is wrong. However, this distinguish- 
ing sense cannot come except with 
training, and this training must be 
largely through precept and example. 

What, then, should be the moral 
example to be set before the growing 
young man and girl? A certain group 
of agitators would swing the pendulum 
of our conventions back to the days 
of excessive governmental interference 
with personal conduct. The pessi- 
mistic Jeremiahs cry for more regula- 
tory laws, and say that it is a sin fora 
girl to powder her nose, shorten her 
skirts and indulge in a little healthy 
exercize on Sunday afternoon. Such 
criticisms are too reactionary, and they 
do not get beyond the surface of our 
national life. 

Tomorrow’s morals are more con- 
cerned with such subjects as national 
honesty, the rehabilitation of the melt- 
ing-pot, a cleanness of thought that 
cannot come when our minds are 
putrefied by demoralizing motion pic- 
ture plays, and the novel and drama 
that make familiar the life of the under- 
world. The trouble lies in the fact 
that there is too much license, too much 


in our daily life that is not strictly 
immoral, but which would, through 
constant contact, tend to narcoticize the 
powers to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and thus gradually breed a race 
of men and women, not immoral, but 
unmoral. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most im- 
portant national events that will have 
its effect on the moral standard of the 
country is the enfranchising of our 
women. What is the woman going to 
do with her vote? Two paths seem to 
lie before her. She can use it con- 
structively, joining with the men to 
make better laws for herself and her 
children, or she can use it as a separate 
power to assert herself along lines of sex 
antagonism that must eventually break 
down the moral fiber of the nation. 
There is a growing group of radical 
feminists, women who are openly an- 
tagonistic to men and “man-made” 
laws and conventions. As yet these 
women are very much in the minority, 
but they are shrewd, and one finds 
them writing insidious and widely read 
books on the freedom of the modern 
woman, and advocating still greater 
sex freedom. If these radical women 
were to head a separate party and be- 
come a real power in women’s councils, 
they would, without a doubt, openly 
advocate and endeavor to propagate a 
“single standard ;’’ meaning the stand- 
ard of moral laxity commonly at- 
tributed tomen. In the Scandanavian 
countries there are laws legitimatizing 
the child born out of wedlock. Such 
laws practically advance the theory 
that a woman need not marry, or that 
once married, she is free to love as she 
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may wish, and legitimately bring pro- 
miscuous children into the world. 
What such laws would mean to the 
morals of tomorrow, can be readily 
understood. They would not only 
undermine our entire religious belief, 
but they would break up that unit 
about which nations are built—the 
home. 

From time immemorial woman has 
been a ruling power, even long before 
she was allowed a voice in the Govern- 
ment, and our moral standard of to- 
morrow really lies within her grasp. 
There is, however, no evidence that 
woman in general is to descend from 
the high plane which she has hereto- 
fore occupied in the United States, and 
which wasdistinctly ‘‘made in America.” 

Conventions, moral standards, are of 
course changing as we become mentally. 
broader. We.are no longer victims of 
that prudery which shackled our grand- 
parents, but it would be a dangerous 
thing if we were to lose the finer, more 
modest, attributes of life. One of our 
great advancing steps showed us that 
sex education was a necessity, but 
because every boy and girl should be 
educated in sex, is no reason why sex 
information should be flaunted from 
the street corners, commercialized to 
make a nasty picture, drama or novel. 

As a whole, the country is on the 
road to a better moral basis than ever 
before. The open dive has gone, the 
vendors of obscene pictures have dis- 
appeared from the street corners, and 
the organized systems of directed play 
and many other agencies are molding 
us, bodily and mentally, into better 
human beings. 

One duty should be to watch and 
correct the three great menaces that 
flaunt immorality, indelicacy and in- 
decency, in the face of our young 
people, the novel, the motion picture, 
the spoken drama. 

A great many books and motion pic- 
tures containing so-called sex education 


are not educational at all, but frankly 
sensational. If the sensational volume 
is to be generally circulated among 
young people of high school and college 
age, it is natural that such a book will 
be discussed and the resultant break- 
down in modesty and reserve will 
gradually remove all the barriers of 
sex, and destroy that moral tone 
which, based upon the wisdom of world- 
old experience, has been built up 
among the young people. There can 
be no more serious and impressive sex 
education in a story of the triangle than 
there was in the venereal disease mo- 
tion pictures that were indiscriminately 
exhibited as public entertainment and 
flourished a few years ago. 

There is no doubt that the greatest 
offender against tomorrow’s morals is 
the motion picture because of its easy 
presentation and universal appeal. 
Our country’s morals, of course, are 
not limited to sex relationship. There 
is the question of petty crime, and the 
familiarity that it brings with the 
greater crime. The judges of the 
childrens’ courts who go deep into why 
the boys steals from parent or em- 
ployer will, in a great many cases, 
trace, by the boy’s confession, the 
motive and method of this crime 
back to the motion pictures. It is only 
within the last day or two that the 
suicide of a boy in his middle teens was 
laid to an accident, but the suggestion 
that led him to play with the noose and 
the method of application indicated 
that he wanted to practise a hanging 
he had seen in the motion pictures. 
The city of Chicago and the State of 
Pennsylvania lead the country in the 
prohibiting of motion pictures that 
depict crime and particularly the 
finesse of its commission. Gradually, 
a general censorship will have to be 
created to make it impossible for pic- 
tures to be shown that feature gun 
play, stranglings and the other popular 
methods of film murder. The showing 
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of crime in itself is not necessarily 
demoralizing, but what is seriously 
wrong is the condoning of crime—these 
stories of bad men and women who 
reform at the last minute, escape the 
punishment of the law, and live hap- 
pily ever after. 

Another decidedly dangerous angle 
of the motion picture is the triangle. 
A stranger to American life spending a 
week at our motion picture houses 
would come to the conclusion that 
American husbands and wives are 
always untrue to each other. Judging 
from our best pictures, there is no such 
thing as a real home life, either the 
husband or the wife is unfaithful, and 
the children copy the sins of the 
parents. 

What the country needs is censor- 
ship of a type that will really elevate 
the standards of our film dramas. At 
present there is considerable conferring 
among the motion picture producers 
regarding clean pictures. They have 
adopted higher standards, sending out 
pages of ‘‘don’ts for pictures.” But 
will this wave of almost righteousness 
last? Five or six years ago there was 
a similar crusade—much was promised, 
but little really happened. In fact, 
conditions have become much worse. 
At that time, and since then, many laws 
came into effect regarding the motion 
picture industry, but they never have 
been consistently enforced. We have 
plenty of laws in general, but a lack of 
law enforcement. It is fair to say that 
the vastness of the film industry has 
rendered enforcement of some im- 
practicability. 

We, or rather the producers, have a 
National Board of Review, but it is not 
a real board of censorship, and if what 
they cut out of the picture is so much 
worse than what is often left in, then 
the original of our films must be par- 
ticularly filthy. As well as for our 
children, our motion pictures must be 
censored for the lessons they tell our 


aliens who cannot read English, but 
who necessarily judge American life by 
the pictures they see of American men, 
women and manners. To them the 
wealthy class is always shown as com- 
posed of boozing, licentious individuals, 
making easy sailing for the demagog 
who tries to stir up class prejudice and 
class hatred among the ignorant. 

Among influences calculated to affect 
youth harmfully in forming a true 
sense of the value of service is the 
ridiculously extravagant reward in 
publicity and material wealth given to 
professional pugilists and entertainers 
on the screen and on the stage. This 
is a passing evil, but one which has 
many disastrous experiences, especially 
of young women, to its account. 

One of the ailments of the country is 
racial indigestion. There has been a 
great influx of immigration in the past 
ten years, but we have never made the 
proper effort to use the melting-pot and 
instill in‘ these immigrants true Ameri- 
can ideals. People in great numbers 
have come from countries where moral 
laxness is notorious, and if they are not 
curbed and informed, their habits and 
practices must undoubtedly gradually 
lower the average of our standards of 
decency. Within the past year The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
prosecuted one hundred and sixty cases 
throughout the United States for the 
breaking of Federal and State laws 
bearing on morality. One of the de- 
fendants was a New York corporation, 
fifty-seven were individuals who were 
born in the United States, and ten of 
these were of the second generation 
whose parents were born and edu- 
cated in Europe, and who naturally 
came under European influences. The 
balance were wholly foreign. In other 
words, less than one third of the 
offenders were of real American stock. 
It is our duty to see that this injection 
of foreign ideas aided by writers who 
worship ‘“‘continental smartness’’ does 
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not become prevalent. Just as the 
Government is fending off the attacks 
directed by foreigners against our 
political life, so we must fend off the 
moral attacks directed toward our 
young men and women. 

The Americanization program which 
has really only started will, of course, 
do a considerable good toward as- 
similating the foreign element, and 
their introduction to American ideals. 
Then, too, there must be a concerted 
action on the part of the Government 
to relieve the city congestion of im- 
migrants, which is one of the foes of 
moral living. There are hundreds of 
small towns located along the railroads 
of this country that would be ideal for 
factory sites, and about which model 
towns could spring up. The practise 
of allowing immigrants to land in New 
York and Boston and stay there, is bad. 
It retards assimilation more than any 
other one factor. 

Of equal importance with immigra- 
tion is the issue of our recent dis- 
honesty in business. One of the rea- 
sons that we have built so well and so 
swiftly in our national business life is 
that, underlying all of our actions, has 
been a sense of fair play towards the 
other fellow. Yet, if one is to believe 
the findings of the many Commissions 
and Grand Juries that have been in- 
vestigating our recent business ad- 
ministrations, including the War con- 
tracts and labor parasites, there has 
been serious “grafting,” and _ that 
among those who should stand as 
examples of our national business life. 
From the findings of these Com- 
missions it would seem that grafting 
has been imposed upon the laborer. 
The contractor with the ‘“‘cost plus” 
job has wanted to make the work as 
costly as possible, for the more money 
spent, the more money in his pocket. 
He ruthlessly encouraged and over- 
looked waste of time, money and ma- 
terial. Within the recent past profit- 


eering has fast become a_ national 
recognized vice, and its moral effect on 
the average man can be readily under- 
stood. Take the case of the railroads. 
When the railroad corporation charges 
the exorbitant sum of close to four 
cents a mile for passage to a suburban 
town, and at the same time cuts the 
wages of the employees, it is only. 
natural that the man who has to pay 
that rate, as well as the employee, 
reasons to himself that he has been 
made a victim by the railroad corpora- 
tion and gradually, sub-consciously he 
begins to look around for his oppor- 
tunity to conduct a little “‘graft’’ for 
himself. 

Such are the more important men; 
aces to tomorrow’s morals, serious, 
but not vital. The majority of these 
laxities have been a direct slump from 
the emotionalism and spiritual eleva- 
tion of the World War, a moral indi- 
gestion that is being rapidly cured. 
Civilization, humanity, is progressing, 
and it is the extraordinary young man 
or woman who is not clean at heart. 
In many ways our young people have 
grown up in a better atmosphere than 
their fathers and mothers. They cer- 
tainly have had the advantage of the 
national organizations that train the 
body and mind. Then, too, we are, as 
a nation, getting down to work, and 
work is one of the best moral tonics for 
keeping the mind occupied, healthy, 
clean. 
Public morals move in cycles. The 
parents of to-day groped their ways 
out from the strict conventionalities of 
their youth, and found a sense of moral 
freedom that is necessarily more lax 
with the second generation. No doubt 
the pendulum swung too far, but our 
sense of decency has not been ban- 
ished, and will find a normal, healthy 
balance without the aid of too astrin- 
gent reforms. The extreme ideas of 
morality are no more necessary than 
are the stocks and the ducking-stool. 
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We must have the proper modern 
morality just as we must have our 
modern spirituality. Every good citi- 
zen, no matter what his race or creed, 
has a spiritual ideal, and he needs the 
period of worship and spiritual uplift, 
Sunday, a day for religion and recrea- 
tion, for strengthening the spirit and 
the mind and the body. Just as there 
is a difference between a Sunday after- 
noon spent playing baseball, and a 
commercialized Sunday spent at the 
theater, frequently witnessing a de- 
grading exhibition, so is there a differ- 
erence between the old-fashioned mo- 
rality and the modern. 

The morals of tomorrow lie within 
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the grasp of each of us. We need to 
build sound bodies and clean minds, a 
program of national honesty, of getting 
to work, of keeping the faith of our 
fathers. 

As for the short skirts, the paint, 
powder, and kindred subjects—they 
are only on the surface of our morality. 

A young woman about summed up 
the question of tomorrow’s morals 
when she remarked: “Oh, yes, I do 
these things, but you can be sure that 
I’ll make it my business to see that my 
daughter doesn’t.’” The next genera- 
tion is going to be well safe-guarded. 
Tomorrow’s morals will be safe and 
sane. 





COLLAPSE OF THE BRITISH ROYAL 
AIR FORCE A WARNING TO US 


By Commander E. G. Allen, U. S.N. 


On duty in the Navy Department under the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Aviation Section 


ISCUSSIONS of the British air 

ministry budget, 1921-1922, in 

the House of Commons brought 
to light dissatisfaction not only with 
the organization but also with the 
results achieved, particularly with re- 
gard to the progress of civil aviation. 
Disclosed by the discussion of the esti- 
mates were the stoppage of the airship 
program, the impending failure of 
British airplane manufacturing com- 
panies to continue existence, and the 
stoppage, in the main, of the British 
passenger Channel services due to 
French and Dutch competition. The 
recrimination and criticisms passed 
back and forth by the honorable gentle- 
men seems to have missed, largely, the 
underlying causes for these failures. 

At the conclusion of the War, with 
huge stocks of raw material, numbers of 
skilled pilots and mechanics, a much 
tooted United Air Force organization, 


a number of thriving aircraft indus- 
tries, with considerable publicity at 
home and abroad, a forced-draft de- 
velopment of aviation was started. 
After being hailed as a Pooh-Bah by 
the world, and the figure-on-a-pedestal 
at which other forces and ourselves 
have pointed for a year with admira- 
tion, this creation of sawdust has fallen 
to pieces. There must be other reasons 
than those which appeared in the dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons and 
an attempt will be made to illustrate 
them. 

Great Britain has become the leading 
commercial force in the world in sea 
commerce by wise fostering of individ- 
ual enterprize, direct subsidies, and 
utilization of her military and diplo- 
matic forces and resources to assist her 
trade and colonial expansion. In the 
creation of a United Air Service a 
huge departmental organization was 
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launched which made a direct levy on 
the financial resources of the country 
in addition to those already being in- 
curred by the necessities of the Army 
and Navy. Roughly, £23,000,000 was 
the budget and additions in 1920-21, 
and about £19,000,000 for 1921-22. 
Of this some £1,000,000 was listed 
directly in the budget both years for 
civil aviation. The 1921-22 allotment 
carries £60,000 of this as civil subsidies. 

The drain of the organization on 
finance and the diversion of most of 
the money to military aviation shore 
services has resulted in some neglect of 
the naval branch, and of the civil com- 
panies which were in the aerial trans- 
portation business. The manufactur- 
ing companies which have been favored 
by military orders have survived, the 
others are perishing for lack of orders. 

Such a condition is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a remedial one. The French solu- 
tion of the problem has been to make 
direct subsidies to transportation firms 
or individuals, provided they and their 
planes are subject to instant military 
service. This avoids the diversion of 
funds into governmental overhead and 
brings about individual enterprize in 
the competing companies. The en- 
couragement of civit flying is met by 
the creation of an under Secretary-for- 
Air in the Department of Public 
Works. The research, training, and ex- 
perimentation are combined, but opera- 
tions are under the departments con- 
cerned, Army, Navy and Colonies. 
The maximum result and economy for 
the money provided has been assured 
for military and commercial purposes, 
individual enterprize encouraged, 
money for such assistance being spent 
directly as subsidy without overhead, 
and the safety of the two main military 
services thus assured by not removing 
from their charge the operations of the 
air arm necessary for their use. 
Whether France can stand this ex- 
pense is problematical. 


Basically, behind all this is a plain 
truth. A certain surplus revenue exists 
or a certain sum is made available in 
every country yearly. A large part of 
this surplus is absorbed by military 
expenditures. Other amounts spent 
directly or indirectly should offer an 
economic return to the country com- 
mensurate to the outlay. Air trans- 
portation now has no such returns, nor 
will it offer such in the immediate 
future. A steamship line, a railroad 
system, even a postal service, has a 
direct return to the economic life of the 
people. Great Britain creating a huge. 
United Air Service has overextended 
herself and added another big govern- 
ment departmental drain on revenue. 
By not directly expending this money 
on subsidy, her air transportation 
companies have been undercut. By 
doing away with healthy buying com- 
petition from among the Army, Navy 
and Post Office Services, and civilians, 
a stagnation exists in the manufactur- 
ing companies except those in official 
favor. No economic return is resulting 
except prestige. The military air serv- 
ice has benefited temporarily, but the 
whole air situation is unhealthy and 
parts of it are crumbling to pieces. 

Propaganda in this country, fostered 
by a few ambitious military flyers is 
urging that the same system be applied | 
in this country. It is possible that we 
are rich enough to carry this overhead 
but inevitably the organization con- 
templated will end in a worse fiasco 
that it has in Great Britain. It will 
create a drain on finance, it will retard 
the development of the aircraft in- 
dustry, it will imperil the national 
defense, especially at sea. 

A parallel to what is proposed has 
been the recent government operation 
of railroads, which ended in disaster 
even in an industry that directly makes 
commensurate return economically. A 
direct subsidy has always been repug- 
nant to the American idea of business. 
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What then can a United Air 
Service do for aviation in this 
country? At present the air- 
craft industry, while small, 
is healthy, it is subsidized in- 
directly by the military ex- 
penditures of the Army and 
Navy, and by the needs of 
the Air Mail Service. Com- 
petition exists through the 
maintenance of these several 
buying agencies which, how- 
ever, are coordinated in the 
joint Army and Navy Aero- 
nautical Board to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. Overhead 
is being absorbed by the ex- 
isting supply and administra- 
tive activities of the Armyand 
Navy. It will thus be seen 
that the predicted ‘‘economy”’ 
that is to be assured by an 
amalgamated Air Service is 
merely a catch word. 
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How far can commercial 
aviation be pushed at present 
and a house of cards not be 
built up? Except for wealthy 


tourists or men of means, the com- * 


mercial passenger game, because of 
price and risk, is not a practicability, 
except to a limited extent. In other 
words, it will not pay. Business men 
will not invest capital in chimeras. 
Therefore a subsidy, direct or indirect, 
is the only solution. If the govern- 
ment will not subsidize the steamship 
business, which affects the entire com- 
mercial life of the nation, will it change 
its policy for aeronautics? The Ship- 
ping Board was the solution of this 
country for this problem in the steam- 
ship business. Its failure parallels that 
of government ownership of railroads, 
and points a parallel for a United Air 
Service so far as commercial operation 
goes. 

An amalgamated air service, then, 
would probably go through the cycle 
which has taken place in Great Britain. 


IF WE CAN’T HAVE A “NAVAL HOLIDAY” WE MIGHT 
AT LEAST LAY OFF ON THE BRICK BA1T* 


—Ding in New York. ; “une. 


What is now a healthy, slowly-expand- 
ing, sound aircraft business would get 
an initial forced-draft expansion, sub- 
sidized to a large extent. The military 
influence would guide development into 
military types. Overhead costs of 
maintenance and huge operating costs, 
and the favoring of special firms would 
soon result in withdrawal of funds by 
Congress and cause stagnation in the 
aircraft industry. In addition to this, 
the naval end would surely be unsatis- 
factory. 

It would indeed be unfortunate if the 
propaganda emanating from a few 
individuals should result in sufficient 
hysteria to cause Congress to legislate 
into existence another governmental 
department, creating additional drain 
on finance with no healthy returns to 
civil aviation, and, what is more, im- 
pairing the national defense at sea. 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: NEW PARTY 
LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


other day by the city of Birming- 

ham, which has remained so faithful 
to his father’s memory, Austen Chamber- 
lain now assumes the leadership of the 
Unionist party in the House of Commons. 
It was all managed with that quietness 
which is the characteristic expression of 
this man’s temperament. Exactly as Tal- 
leyrand urged ‘‘No zeal!”’ upon his support- 
ers, the motto of Austen Chamberlain is 
referred to by his critics in the London 
News as ‘‘No brilliance!”’ 

It is no less characteristic of him that 
altho his mastery of French is complete, he 
prefers the shield of an interpreter in 
diplomatic negotiation. His acquaintance 
with ancient and modern philosophy is 
worthy of a Bergson, but he never exploits 
it in Arthur Balfour’s style. Few living 
politicians are more inveterate readers of 
the poets in various tongues, yet he scorns a 
quotation in the Asquithian manner. At 
Rugby and at Trinity College when he 
went up to Cambridge he distinguished 
himself in Latin and Greek and, like Lord 
Cromer, he has kept up his classical 
studies; but he refrains from Mr. Balfour's 
enthusiasm for the Greek tragedians. It is 
generally agreed that Austen Chamberlain 
is perhaps the best educated man in the 
Commons, but he dreads nothing so much 
as the tag of “‘intellectual.’’ He talks well 
because as a youth he took pains with his 
elocution, but under no circumstances can 
he be seduced into phrase-making or emo- 
tion. In his cool, scornful way, Austen 
Chamberlain prefers to abandon eloquence, 
wit, fine gesture and all that sort of thing to 
the Lloyd Georges and the laborites. He 
would be shocked, it transpires from inter- 
pretations of his soul in English dailies, if he 
caught himself excelling anybody in any- 
thing. 

This frigidity of his is the man’s armor 
and with it he drives Lloyd George, his 
official chief, to distraction and rouses all 
Celts tofury. Even those Americans who, 
according to the London Herald, are more 
English than the English, could not be as 
English as Austen Chamberlain is. The 


Dc reelected to Parliament the 


Celtic romanticism of British politics, the 
Celtic passion it has assumed, its floods of 
Celtic eloquence and its subjection to the 
spell of Celtic personality are responsible, 
Austen Chamberlain feels, for inefficiency 
everywhere, for extravagance, for confu- 
sion. There is too much Celtic brilliance in 
British public life and it is time for a return 
to Anglo-Saxon dullness. British politics 
is in need of a cold douche and a dry light 
after an orgy of language and color. 
Nobody paid much attention to this 
theory of the impending crisis when Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the capacity of “‘papa's 
boy’’—his father having been the great 
Joseph Chamberlain of Birmingham—first 
emerged conspicuously as postmaster-gen- 
eral or even when he was first made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
overshadowed in those days by the fame of 
his father, who was never seen in the Com- 
mons without his orchid and his monocle. 
The son adopted the monocle and it was 
assumed that he had taken over the 
father’s radicalism with it. It was as-— 
sumed that he would be rhetorical, like his 
father, and display eloquence and im- 
patience and genius. In succeeding to his 
father’s beautiful estate in Warwickshire, 
to his house in London and his position in 
society, Austen Chamberlain, despite that . 
monocle, turned his back deliberately on 
the paternal traits of temperament altho he 
reproduces in an amazing manner the 
parental physiognomy. The Manchester 
Guardian fears he has repudiated every- 
thing that was his father’s except the 
fortune and the good looks. 
That smooth white face of Austen 
Chamberlain wears the curious resemblance 
to portraits of Pitt which was often re- 
marked of Joseph himself, but the son has 
an eye that glitters coldly instead of flashing 
with the father’s fire. The father had a 
readiness in retort which, to the London 
Mail, seems lacking in the son. The 
father grew heavy with the years, but the 
son is light on his feet even in these late 
fifties, which he has attained without 
showing many lines in the face or losing 
much hair. Father and son are alike in 
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“IS HE GREATER THAN HE LOOKS OR ARE HIS LOOKS GREATER THAN HE IS?” 


That is the question regarding Austen Chamberlain whom some persist in regarding merely as ‘‘Papa’s Boy,” 
whereas others recognize in him a subtle master of the whole art of politics and a coming Prime Minister. 
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placidity of facial expression and un- 
ruffled ease of bearing amid storms of 
invective, but Austen is obviously a much 
better bred man in the conventional sense 
than was ever his more distinguished 
father. Joseph Chamberlain was a ‘‘pro- 
vincial.’”’ He was thrice Mayor of Birming- 
ham, which he reformed and cleaned and 
lit until it was modern and he never 
escaped the parochialism of such a career. 
Austen Chamberlain is imperial, an inter- 
national figure, European in a cosmopolitan 
sense, cultivated, sophisticated, and alto- 
gether above the heads of those masses of 
whom his father made so much. Joseph 
Chamberlain sprang from the great middle 
class which bloomed in the Victorian 
period, but Austen Chamberlain married 
into an aristocracy after receiving the edu- 
cation of an aristocrat, and his intimacies 
are among the members of the most select 
circle in the world. His father was never 
happier than when among his people in 
Birmingham, but the son delights in smart 
luncheon parties at Chesterfield Gardens 
with the Duchess of Rutland and Lady 
Cunard and Lord Blackwood and Lady 
Curzon—all enthusiastic admirers of this 
very English gentleman, who is destined, 
they firmly believe, to be Prime Minister 
after the grand English tradition. 

As a political leader he is aloof. He 
avoids intimacies with individuals. He 
shuns personal forms of allegiance. In 
manner genial, there is a failure on his part 
to advance towards familiarity. Nobody 
ever gets well acquainted with him. He 
listens with patience but never with expan- 
sion. His courtesy is exquisitely impec- 
cable, but it stops short of confidential 
cordiality. There is no warmth, no self 
surrender. Hence he can be neither liked 
nor disliked, because the personality is too 
neutral, too inaccessible. The correctness 
of his conversation in accent and rhetoric 
has been likened to that of an unusually 
fine phonograph record. 

It might be inferred from all this that 
Austen Chamberlain lacks popularity, that 
he must be distant and remote from his 
party in the style of the great Parnell. 
Such an inference would be wholly mis- 
leading. Austen Chamberlain renders him- 
self adorable to his growing party ina style 
as new as it is characteristic. He is the one 


political leader who wants his followers to 
do all the shining, to enjoy all the applause, 
to make the great speeches, to revel in the 
loud applause and even to fill the public 
eye. He makes it his business to “spot” 
the clever man languishing unrecognized 
and to bring him forward—as a Tory 
Unionist, of course. He has so fine an 
insight into incapacity as well as into 
capacity that it was he who first suspected 
the inadequacy of Kitchener in the great 
war. Kitchener was a popular hero long 
after he was seen among the elect to be a 
failure, and Austen Chamberlain alone had 
the courage to throw a stone at the idol 
when it was still firm upon its feet of clay. 
He carried this hostility to the point of 
threatening to resign if Kitchener got his 
way on a point of grave importance. 

The Chamberlain temperament discloses 
itself most coldly to the London journals 
when this monocled and immaculate fig- 
ure rises to speak in the Commons. His 
speeches have been compared with the 
classically correct writing of a Landor just 
as the orations of Lloyd George are said 
to suggest the tumultuous outbursts of 
an Ossian. Unlike Lloyd George, Austen 
Chamberlain talks impersonally in a carry- 
ing voice that has no soaring Celtic notes, 
that never shows signs of weariness and 
that conveys even arithmetical totals and 
such words as Mesopotamia with a dis- 
tinctness of utterance as piercing as it is 
pleasing. His ideas are composedly set 
forth in words that clarify his meaning 
instead of obscuring it and his speech un- 
folds itself in a strong and severe manner 
with the precision of a roll of paper in a 
mechanical piano, but never fatiguing the 
audience and never confusing a listener. 
Obviously he has got his facts well into his 
head. It is no less apparent that he is 
holding himself back, giving an impression 
of restrained power. He will neither let 
himself go nor rant, for he is too well bred, 
too correct, too English. Were he French, 
says the London Truth, he would need a 
little gesture, and were he Celtic he would 
need a little eloquence. 

If it be true of Lloyd George that he im- 
provizes second-rate conceptions and hack~» 
neyed themes into tremendous emotional 
effects—a usual charge—Austen Chamber- 
lain exemplifies the opposite capacity to 
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reduce romantic political situations to 
prosaic reality. Nothing approaches the 
art with which he regularly dismisses a 
massacre in India with a quiet reference 
to adequate hospital facilities fortunately 
available through British efficiency for the 
relief of bleeding Hindus. ‘‘Fires in Ire- 
land?”’ he will repeat coldly at question 


time. “Fires in Ireland?’’ A_ pause. 
““Yes—a few."” How cool the tone! What 
detachment! This method in parliamen- 


tary debate has been summed up as an 
inevitable and necessary effort to prove 
that nothing of any importance has really 
happened at all—and, in effect, as the 
Manchester daily admits, nothing does 
seem to matter if Austen Chamberlain 
begins to talk about it. His monocle, his 
pointed collar and his unimpeachable tie 
and coat are part of the effect and when he 
has talked three hours amid uproar, it may 
be, or with much interruption, he is quite 
cool and not in the least concerned at the 
Celts he has infuriated and the Liberals he 
has angered. This is the supreme touch of 
all—the preservation of that detachment in 
an angry House of Commons, a detach- 
ment which never sinks to the level of 
indifference and which is at its finest when 
Mr. Chamberlain puts a delicate hand to his 
delicate lips and permits himself the relief 
of a delicate yawn. His hair will be per- 
fectly smooth too and his collar unwilted 
when the dishevelled Lloyd George mops 
his brow and Arthur Balfour fans himself 
aristocratically with an official document. 
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The principal recreation of Austen Cham- 
berlain, we learn from the London dailies, is 
social life and even in the best society he 
will not stoop to competition by trying to 
outshine anybody, to out-talk anybody or 
outdo anybody. “Is he greater than he 
looks or are his looks greater than he is?” 
Asking that question, a British military 
expert with a brilliant social position 
indicated the new leader of the Unionist 
Party. There stood the magnificent Aus- 
ten Chamberlain in what the French call 
frock and decorations as the great ones of 
the earth circled around him at a royal 
garden party. He was in aspect the most 
distinguished figure in all that gathering— 
clothes impeccable,!hat and gloves in hand, 
monocle glistening in the sun. That ques- 
tion about him was put at a psychological 
moment and it made a tremendous hit 
because nobody knew the answer. It has 
become a conundrum popular in London 
society and there are guesses in disgruntled 
Liberal organs that Austen Chamberlain is 
but a smile on a mask, that his impressive 
head is hollow, that his self-effacement is 
born of dread of his own limitations, a 
realization that he lacks his father’s force, 
his father’s genius, his one claim to the 
consideration of mankind being the accident 
that he is papa’s boy. All this will be 
found out at last, predicts the London 
News, from which we extract these im- 
pressions, but by the time it is all found 
out, Austen Chamberlain will be Prime 
Minister. 





YALE TO HAVE AN 


UNTIRED 


BUSINESS MAN FOR PRESIDENT 


RADITIONS toppled when Yale 
University named James Rowland 
Angell to succeed Arthur Twining 
Hadley as its president to assume office 
next month. After canvassing the country 
for almost a year, and considering a field of 
four score candidates, the Yale Corpora- 
tion has allured from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration an executive who in many ways is 
destined to inaugurate a new era at New 
Haven. The first custom that went by the 
board in the selection of the new ‘‘prexie’’ is 
the time-honored tradition that Yale men 


_ shall hold the Yale presidency. Dr. Angell 


is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and holds numerous degr2es from other 
universities, American and foreign. He 
has never been a member of the Yale 
faculty, altho he has delivered the Thomas 
lectures to freshmen there during the past 
year. The second pillar to fall from the 
arch of tradition is the unwritten law that 
the head of Yale shall be a Congregational 
clergyman. President Hadley was the 
first exception to this rule. In still other 
respects Dr. Angell represents a new and 
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significantly different 
type of Yale president. 
He comes from the west, 
via New York, tho born 
in New England. His 
training, as M. Lincoln 
Schuster records in the 
Boston Transcript, has 
not been classical but 
along the lines of psy- 
chology, research and 
engineering organiza- 
tion. His reputation as 
an administrator and 
pioneering executive is 
unique in educational 
circles and one that 
foreshadows a divided 
feeling in the near fu- 
ture toward the new 
Yale president. It is 
recounted, as an in- 
stance, that Dr. Angell 
not long ago declared 
his belief that college 
athletics needed to be 
curbed. ‘I believe,’”’ he 
is quoted as saying, 
“that a good deal of the 
professional training of 
athletic teams, partic- 
ularly in football, has 
been grossly objection- 
able in overworking 
boys whose primary 
obligation is to the aca- 
demic aims of the col- 
lege. I do not believe 
there is any obligation 
on the part of the col- 
lege to furnish the general public with sub- 
stitutes for the circus, the prize fight and 
the gladiatorial combat.’’ Asked the other 
day, by a writer for the New York World, 
whether his view of college athletics had 
altered since his elevation to the Yale 
presidency, Dr. Angell stated that he 
simply opposed the hippodroming of college 
athletics, but that he strongly favored the 
general participation in sports by the 
student body. Dr. Angell should be quali- 
fied to speak on athletics. He played both 
baseball and tennis in his undergraduate 
days at Ann Arbor, and is said to have 
played them well. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
HE HAS IDEAS THAT YALE MAY NEED 
Dr. James Rowland Angell has a reputation as an administrator that will be 





put to the test in New Haven. 


It is as a business man, however, that 
James Rowland Angell will stand or fall at 
the head of Yale. As a director of the 
engineering activities of the National 
Research Council, of which Dr. Angell is 
chairman, Professor Comfort Adams, form- 
erly of Harvard, is intimately acquainted 
with the business policies and personality 
of the president-elect of Yale. Discussing 
with the Transcript writer the significance 
of the election, Professor Adams empha- 
sized Angell’s administrative ability. To | 
Angell he gives chief credit for conceiving 
and directing the post-war activities of the 
National Research Council, a fundamental 
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task of importance not only educationally 
but industrially, scientifically and socially. 
It was Angell who obtained the support of 
the Carnegie Foundation and an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 from its funds for 
national research work. 

Dr. Angell is reticent, has a sense of 
humor and talks out of the side of his 
mouth. He is said in the World, to base his 
reticence as regards what may be expected 
of him at Yale on the ‘‘dictates of good 
taste and good manners.’’ Not yet in 
office, he told the World representative a 
story which evidently reflected his outlook. 
“They have an advanced idea of faculty 
autonomy at the University of Virginia. 
After Dr. E. A. Alderman, who went there 
as president from Tulane, had been in 
office for a time, somebody asked him how 
far he was able to go in carrying into effect 
his own policies. ‘Oh, they let me attend 
faculty meetings,’ Alderman replied, ‘and 
sometimes they let me vote.’”’ 

A man of medium height, of strongly 
knit, well proportioned body, smooth- 
shaved, his thinning hair bordering on the 
carroty, the president-elect of Yale is not 
unlike former Governor Al Smith, of New 
York, in appearance. The similarity im- 
presses the New York newspaper writer as 
being most pronounced in the shape of the 
face and in the part the nose plays in both 
the Angell and Smith physiognomies. In 
the case of the former, it is a generous, 
prominent, outstanding nose, in marked 
contrast to the shrewd, reticent grey eyes 
above it, and the face that Yale under- 
graduates will look up to is generously 
wrinkled. 

A vigorous young man at fifty-two, Dr. 
Angell goes to New Haven in his prime. He 
was born at Burlington, Vermont, in 1869, 
received his degree at the University of 
Michigan twenty-one years later, while his 
father, James Burrill Angell, was president 
of that institution. He was an honor stu- 
dent and a class leader in social as well 
as scholastic activities. After a year’s 
post-graduate work at Ann Arbor, he 
turned to New England and in 1892 re- 
ceived his M. A. at Harvard, sailing thence 
to Europe for study at Vienna, Leipsic, 
Paris and Berlin. He received degrees from 
the Universities of Berlin and Halle in 1893 
and 1894. 
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Returning to America, Dr. Angell entered 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota 
as an instructor of philosophy. From there 
he went to the University of Chicago, be- 
coming in turn assistant professor, associate 
professor, head of the department of psy- 
chology, dean of the faculty and acting 
president. Since then his scientific inter- 
ests have led to organizing research work 
and broader programs of educational policy 
for the entire country. During the war 
he was one of the principal directors on 
the War Department Committee for the 
Classification of Personnel, as well as the 
Committee on Education and Special 
Training. ‘To-day he is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, which is closely 
affiliated with the Carnegie Foundation and 
the Carnegie Board for Teachers’ Pensions 
and Insurance. 

Recently Dr. Angell called attention to 
the imminent peril of ‘educational bank- 
ruptcy” for America because of the crip- 
pling of college faculties caused by meager 
salaries and the alluring offers made to 
trained teachers and research men to enlist 
in business. The universities, he main- 
tains, must by one means or another be 
enabled to pay such salaries to their scien- 
tific men and give them such conditions of 
work as will constitute an adequate offset 
to the temptations offered by business and 
industrial life, otherwise a deplorable situ- 
ation is threatened. 

As head of the Carnegie Corporation Dr. 
Angell has been one of the two greatest 
disbursers of philanthropic money in the 
United States, the other being the chief of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. A concluding 
observation about the coming “business 
president”’ of Yale is that he is an American 
of ancient New England stock. There is a 
long, .elm-shaded thorofare in Providence 
called Angell Street. Once ona time it ran 
through the “home plot’’ of an ancestor of 
James Rowland Angell who was one of the 
original settlers of Rhode Island with Roger 
Williams in 1635. There is a telephone 
exchange in Providence embracing a con- 
siderable part of the more exelusive resi- 
dential section known as Angell, and it gives 
a stranger a singular sense of intimacy with 
the operators at central to call up a number 
of the Angell exchange. 
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‘‘MAHATMA” GANDHI: 


THE MOST 


WONDERFUL OF AGITATORS 


UDDEN as must seem the interna- 

tional renown which his sensational 

challenge has won for Mohandas Ka- 
ramchand Gandhi, he has spent years in 
building up his immense following in 
India, in South Africa, in all Oriental lands 
which would rid themselves of the rule of 
the whites. For years Mr. Gandhi has 
preached contempt for telephones, opposi- 
tion to factories, indifference to money and 
a general boycott of everything that goes 
by the name of western progress. For 
years he has lived the life of an ascetic and 
he seems actually to thrive on his diet of 
goat’s milk and salt, varied now and then 
with wheat and a little fruit. ‘‘He never 
sues a debtor,’’ explains the London Mail, 
which, like all British dailies, devotes much 
space to his personality, ‘he never gives 
evidence against an enemy, he always 
travels third class, the acme of discomfort 
in India, and he always goes barefoot.” 
He tries to get along with as little sleep as 
possible and sometimes dispenses with it 
for three consecutive days. 

These are but a few of the eccentricities 
of the agitator who has invited the British 
government to arrest him, who refers to 
the Parliament in London as ‘‘the strumpet 
of the men in power,”’ and who collects 
crowds of vast proportions whenever he 
chooses to speak in public. Vehement as 
his oratory may become, we read in the 
London Outlook, his deportment is gracious- 
ness itself, his manners are benign, he puts 
on no airs. His voice, monotonous at times, 
has a pleasing effect. He wears the meanest 
garb. He does not look his fifty-two years 
for there is an abundance of gray hair which 
becomes the round skull that tapers into a 
pointed chin beneath rather thick lips. 
The swimming eyes are appropriate in 
the head of one who says of himself: 
“Most religious men I have met are 
politicians in disguise. I, who wear the 
guise of a politician, am at heart a reli- 
gious man.” 

There seems some misunderstanding in 
the idea that Gandhi is a Brahmin of the 
priestly caste. He is what the British call 
a “Gujerati Hindu” and he belongs, ap- 


parently, to a trading caste, his family still 
having its roots in Kathiawar. His father 
was a political agitator years ago, altho 
he accumulated his substance as a mer- 
chant. He was sufficiently well off to 
afford his eldest son, our Mr. Gandhi, the 
advantages of a legal education in England. 
The present ‘‘Mahatma,”’ to give him a 
courtesy title bestowed popularly because 
of his spirituality, practiced law in India 
for some years somewhat obscurely. He 
dawned upon the British mind about nine 
years ago through his protests against the 
state of the law in Natal, which imposed 
serious political disabilities upon his coun- 
trymen. 

The originality of Mr. Gandhi's agita- 
tion against the British in India resides in 
his policy of love for them. The capital 
blunder of his people hitherto, he fancies, 
has been their persistence in hating the 
English. Oppressive as the English may 
be, domineering and even tyrannical, they 
must be overwhelmed, defeated, through 
the power of love. The conflict of his 
countrymen with the English must be 
transferred from a material plane to a 
spiritual one. Hence his enthusiasm for 
resistance to the English restricts itself to 
the passive kind. ‘Violence belongs to the 
Satanic materialism of the West,”’ as our 
English contemporary explains his attitude. 
“His cause will triumph through the soul 
force of millions of Hindus.” 

His millions of supporters have not at- 
tained the heights of his own idealism. 
Thé Gandhi agitation in India has been at- 
tended with sanguinary scenes, riots, fires 
in populous cities. Mobs have shouted the 
name of Gandhi with enthusiasm as they 
rushed to slaughter and incendiarism. The 
agitation extends as far as Turkey, where 
Gandhi is accused of some sort of com- 
plicity with the Moslem leaders. The 
Gandhi doctrine requires a boycott of all 
foreign goods, of foreign schools. Even 
office under the alien government must be 
refused, its honors scorned. His appeal has 
struck home. He is surrounded by multi- 


. tudes wherever he goes. Even miracles are 


believed to have been worked by Mr. 
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Gandhi, altho he denies this and professes 
himself no dealer in marvels. 

Unlike some Indian agitators of the past, 
he lives a private life against which no 
taint of scandal can be urged. He is hap- 
pily married and his four sons are apt, 
stalwart youths. Harilal, the oldest, has 
entered mercantile life in Calcutta while the 
youngest, Devadas, assists his father in the 
great task of rousing the Indian conscience. 
Two of these sons are successful traders in 
South Africa. The home of Mr. Gandhi in 
Calcutta is almost miserable and when the 
brilliant English journalist, Perceval Lan- 
don, interviewed him for the London 
Telegraph he found the Mahatma seated 
on the floor in a tiny, meanly furnished 
chamber and attired in cheap home-made 
clothes. ‘‘He speaks gently and well and in 
his voice is a note of detachment which 
lends uncanny force to the strange doc- 
trines that he has given up his life to teach.”’ 
There is in the manner of Mr. Gandhi no 
trace of anything ruffled or hasty or resent- 
ful. His willingness to turn the other cheek 
is notorious. ‘‘Consciously his teaching has 
been influenced by that of Christ, for whom 
his admiration has long been the almost 
dominating feature of his spiritual life.” 
There is every reason to infer that the daily 
conduct of the ‘‘Mahatma’’ has been 
modelled upon the Sermon on the Mount. 
When Mr. Landon pointed out that Christ 
refrained from interference in politics, Mr. 
Gandhi replied: “I do not think so, but, if 
you are right, the less Christian that was 
He.” 

The Utopia of Gandhi is an idealism 
translated into practical living and he does 
not believe that the failure of Christian 
lands to live the teachings of Jesus need 
deter the Oriental world from making a 
tremendous experiment in politics and 
economics upon a purely spiritual plane. 
If India has sufficient unity to expel the 
British, he affirms, she can also protect 
herself against foreign aggression. ‘Uni- 
versal soul force will keep our shores in- 
violate. It is by making armaments that 
war is made.”’ This is a fundamental 
Gandhi teaching. Battleships must go. 
Guns are not to be made. Indians are 
never to lend themselves through their 
manual labor to the manufacture of any 
weapon of offense, 


A para'lel with the career of Tolstoy is 
often traced by the admirers of Gandhi. 
The Indian, like the Russian, acquired all 
the elegant accomplishments of his time. 
He can play the piano, read and speak three 
European tongues, sketch effectively with a 
crayon, and waltz. These practices have 
been abandoned by the Indian as incon- 
sistent with the spiritual ideal. He will not 
even wear European costume. As for 
alcoholic drinks, Gandhi has come to re- 
gard them with positive horror and he will 
not recognize as a follower any man who 
indulges in them even for medicinal pur- 
poses. His campaign against tea is no less 
amazing and successful than his war on 
wine. The best way to lead the ascetic life 
that can alone win the freedom of India, 
teaches Gandhi, is to prepare oneself all the 
food one eats. Gandhi goes so far as to 
wash his own garments, but he admits that 
this is not universally practicable. He in- 
sists that more fasting ought to be prac- 
ticed by men who join a political agitation 
and he looks with suspicion upon plans to 
collect money for the “cause.” Giving 
should be done by one individual to another 
and then only for the sake of relieving the 
wants of a fellow creature. Above all, there 
must be no physical retaliation upon the 
Biitish for any violence or seizures of 
property or person. Mr. Gandhi cordially 
endorses the policy of those Indian officials 
who declare that he ought to be arrested 
and kept in prison. 

Gandhi spends most of his time in a 
great mill community. Ahmedabad, where 
his famous brotherhood for the cultivation 
of the spiritual qualities is attaining un- 
expected conquests. Devotees flock here 
from all over the Oriental world, some, it is 
said, from Asia Minor and the Arabian 
oasis. All must conform to the ascetic mode 
of life exemplified in the daily round of the 
Mahatma. There must be a profession of 
absolute poverty. There can be no concern 
for the morrow. Even an appointment for 
the ensuing week is forbidden. The idea is 
“the perfect day,”’ spent in strict obedience 
to precepts of love, humility and personal 
purity. The industries are weaving by 
hand, sewing and carpentering. The food 
of the community is raised by a primitive 
form of agriculture. There are prayers for 
all who may be deemed its enemies. 
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THE Lizarp Gop 
By Charles ed. — 


disturbed, and that is why I wish I had 
never seen that man Rounds. 

He seems to have crossed my path only to 
shake my self-confidence. The little conversa- 
tion we had has left me dissatisfied. I look 
upon my collection with less interest than I did. 
I am not as pleased with the result of my in- 
vestigations as they appear in my monograph 
on The Saurian Fam- 


|: is not pleasant to have one’s convictions 


looked as tho he were prepared to leap, or to 
jump or run. He gave me the impression of 
being on the alert. Without asking permission, 
he filled and lit his pipe, taking his tobacco 
from a queerly made pouch, and using but one 
hand in the process. 

“What I was looking for,”’ he said, ‘‘is a kind 
of lizard. Yet it is not a lizard. It is too hard 
and thin in the body to be that. It runs on its 

hind legs. It is white. 





ily of Equatorial 
America. 

Doubtless the 
mood that now pos- 
sesses me will pass 
away, and I shall re- 
cover my equanim- 
ity. His story would 
have upset most 
men. _ Worse - still 
was his unpleasant 
habit of interjecting 


tragedy. 
are unforgetable. 





HIS is a tale of adventure—and, 
- There are thrills in it that 
It appeared in the first 
number of a new magazine, ALL’S WELL, 
published in Fayetteville, 
the author of this story, Charles J. Finger, 
is editor and proprietor of the magazine. 
“The Lizard God’’ has his temple in the 
equatorial forest of Colombia, and it was 
there that the tragedy was enacted. 


Its bite is poisonous, 
It lives in the equato- 
rial districts of Co- 
lombia.” 

“Have you seen 
one?” I asked. 

“No,” was the re- 
ply. Then after a 
moment he asked, 
“Why?” 

“Because there is 
no such living crea- 
ture,’’ I said. 


Arkansas, and 








strange opinions. 
Judge for yourself. 

It was when passing through the Reptile 
room on my way to the study that I first saw 
him. I took him to be a mere common working 
man passing away an idle hour; one of the 
ordinary Museum visitors. Two hours later, 
I noticed that he was closely examining the 
lizard cases. Then, later, he seemed interested 
in my collection of prints illustrating the living 
world of the ante-diluvian period. It was then 
that I approached him, and, finding him 
apparently intelligent, with, as it seemed, a 
bent towards lizards, and, further, discovering 
that he had traveled in Peru and Colombia, 
took him to the study. 

The man had some unusual habits. He was 
absolutely lacking in that sense of respect, as 
I may term it, usually accorded to one in my 
position. One who is a professor and curator, 
becomes accustomed to a certain amount of, 
weil, diffidence in laymen, The attitude is 
entirely natural. It is a tribute. But Rounds 
was not that way. He was perfectly at ease. 
He had an air of quiet self-possession. He 
refused the chair I indicated, the chair set for 
visitors and students, and, instead, walked to 
the window and threw up the lower sash, 
taking a seat on the sill, with one foot resting 
on the floor and the other swinging. Thus, he 


“How do 
know?” he said abruptly. 

“The lizard group is thoroly classified,” I said, 
“There is nothing answering to that descrip- 
tion. In the first place 

“Does that make it non-existent? Your 
classification of what you know?” he inter- 
rupted. 

“T have made a study of the Saurians,” I said. 

“No, you haven't,” he said. ‘You have 
read what other men have written and that is 
not the same thing.” 

“Really,” I began, but he broke in. 

“T mean to say that you have never been in 
any new equatorial country,” he said. “Your 
manner shows that. You are too quiet. Too 
easy. Too sedentary. You would have been 
killed because of your lack of vigilance.” 

That is, as nearly as I can repeat and remem- 
ber, the opening of the conversation. There 
was an air of challenge about the man that I 
found unpleasant. Of course I admitted the 
fact that I was not an explorer myself, and that 
mine was the humbler if more tedious task of 
collecting and arranging data. At that he said 
that, in his opinion, organized expeditions were 
little more than pleasure jaunts taken at the 
public expense. His view point was most 
extraordinary. 


you 
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“Such an expedition,” he said, “must fail in 
its main purpose because its very unweildiness 
destroys or disperses the very things it was 
organized to study. It cannot penetrate the 
wilds; it cannot get into the dry lands. The 
very needs of the men and horses and dogs 
prevent that. It must keep to beaten tracks 
and in touch with the edge of civilization. The 
members of such an expedition are mere killers 
on a large scale, and to kill or to hunt a thing 
is to not know it at all. Further, the men in 
such expeditions are not hunters even. They 
are destroyers who destroy while keeping them- 
selves in safety. They have their beaters. 
Their paid natives Humbug! That’s the only 
word to describe that kind of thing. Staged 
effects they have. Then they come back here 
to pose as heroes before a crowd of gaping city 
clerks.” 


MENTIONED the remarkable results ob- 
tained by the Peary and Roosevelt expedi- 
tions and pointed to the fact that the specimens 
brought back and properly set up by efficient 
taxidermists did, in fact, give the common 
people some notion of the wonders of animal life. 
“Nothing of the kind,’ he said. ‘Look at 
that boa-constrictor you have out there. It is 
stuffed and in a glass case. Don’t you know 
that in its natural surroundings you yourself 
would come mighty near stepping on one 
without seeing it? You would. If you had that 
thing set up as it should be, these museum 
visitors of yours would pass the case believing 
it was a mere collection of foliage. They 
wouldn’t see the snake itself. See what I 
mean? Set up as they are in real life they’d 
come near being invisible. 

The man walked up and down the study 
floor for half a minute or so, then paused at the 
desk and said. 

.“Don't let us get to entertaining one another 
tho. But remember this, you only get knowl- 
edge at a cost. I mean to say that the man 
that would know something can only get the 
knowledge at first hand. The people who 
wander around this junk shop that you call a 
museum go out as empty headed as they came 
in. Consider. Say a Fiji islander came here 
and took back with him from the United States 
an electric bulb, a stuffed possum, an old hat, 
a stalactite from the Mammoth cave, a sackful 
of pecan nuts, a pair of hand-cuffs, half a dozen 
packing cases full of things gathered from here 
and there, and then set the whole junk pile up 
under a roof in the Fiji islands, what would his 
fellow Fijians know from that of the social life 
of this country. Eh? Tell me that.” 

“You exaggerate,” I protested. “You take 
an extreme point of view.” 

“I don’t,” he said, 
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His contradictions would have made me 
angry perhaps, were they not made in such a 
quiet tone of voice. 

“Take anything from its natural surround- 
ings,”’ he went on, ‘and it is meaningless. The 
dull eyed men and women that wander through 
this Museum of yours are just killing time. 
There’s no education in that kind of thing. 
Besides, what they see are dead things anyway 
and you can’t study human nature in a 
morgue.” 

He resumed his seat on the window sill, then 
took from an inner pocket a leather wallet, and 
drew from that a photograph which he tossed 
across so that it fell on the desk before me. 
I examined it carefully. It had been badly 
developed and badly printed, and, what was 
worse, roughly handled. But still, one could 
distinguish certain features. 

It pictured the interior of a building. It was 
roofless, and above the rear wall was what I 
recognized as tropical vegetation, mainly by 
its wild luxuriance. In the center of the rear 
wall was what seemed to be a giant stone 
lizard standing on its hind legs. The one 
foreleg that showed was disproportionately 
short. The body, too, was more attenuated 
than that of any lizard. The thing was head- 
less and the statue, idol or whatever it was, 
stood on a pedestal, and before that again 
seemed to be a slab of stone. Then my atten- 
tion was caught by the head of the thing, 
which was to be seen in a corner. It was 
shaped roughly triangular. The jaws were 
broad at the base and the thing had, even in 
the photograph, something of the same repul- 
sive appearance as the head of a vampire bat. 

“It is the result of the imagination of some 
Indian,” I said. ‘No post-diluvian saurian 
ever existed of that size.” 

“Good God, man, you jump to conclusions,” 
he said. ‘This is only a representation of the 
thing itself. Made in heroic size, soto say. But 
see here.” 

He leaned over my shoulder and pointed to a 
kind of border that ran along the base of the 
pedestal. Examining closely, I made out a 
series of lizards running on their hind legs. 


" HEY,” he explained, ‘“‘are cut into the 

stone. It isasort of redsand-stone. They 
are a little bigger than the thing itself as it is 
living. But look at this.” 

The particular spot to which he pointed was 
blurred and dirty, as tho many fingers had 
pointed to it and I took the magnifying glass 
for closer inspection. Even then I only saw 
dimly a something that bore a resemblance to 
the carved figures. 

“That,” he said, ‘‘is as near as ever I came to 
seeing one of the little devils. I think it was 
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one of them, tho Iam not sure. I caught sight 
of it flashing across like a swiftly blown leaf. 
We took the picture by flash light, you see, so 
I’m not sure. Somerfield, of course, was too 
busy attending to his camera. He saw nothing.” 

“We might have another picture made,” I 
said. “It would be interesting.” 

“D’ye think I'd be able to carry plunder 
around traveling as I was then?’’ he asked. 
“You see, I went down there for the Company 
I’m working for. I was looking out for rubber 
and hard woods. I'd worked from Buenaven- 
tura. From Buenaventura down to the Rio 
Caqueta and then followed that stream up to 
the water shed, and then down the Codajaz. If 
you look at the map, you'll see it’s no easy trip. 
No chance to pack much. All I wanted to 
carry was information. And there was only 
Somerfield along.” 

“But Somerfield—he, as I take it, was the 
photographer, was he not? Did he not take 
care of the negatives? It would not have been 
much for him to take care of.” 

“Well, you see, he did take care of his nega- 
tives. But circumstances were different at the 
time. He had laid them away somewhere. 
After I killed him, I just brought away the 
camera and that was all.” 

Positively, I gasped at the audacity of the 
man. He said the words, “I killed him,” so 
quietly, in so matter of fact a way, that for the 
moment I was breathless. Like most other 
men, I had never sat face to face with one who 
had taken the life of another. 

It was, therefore, a startling thing to hear 
Rounds confess to having killed a fellow man. 
It was awesome. And yet, let me say that at 
once I was possessed of a great desire to learn 
all about it, and down in my heart I feared 
that he would decide he had said something 
that he should not have said, and would either 
deny his statement or modify it in some way. 
I wanted to hear all the details. I was hugely 
interested. Was it morbidity? Then I came 
to myself after what was a shock, and awoke to 
the fact that he was talking in his quiet, even 
way. 


“But those Tlingas held the belief, and 
that was all there was to it,’”’ he was 
saying. 

I came to attention and said, ‘‘Of course, it 
is natural,” for I feared to have him know that 
I was inattentive even for that short space, and 
waited for elucidations. 

“It seems,” he went on, “that the tribe was 
dying out. Helm, who first told me something 
of it at Buenaventura, was one of those scien- 
tists who have to invent a new theory for every 
new thing they were told of. He said it was 
either because of eating too much meat, or not 


enough. I forget which. There had been a 
falling off in the birth rate. The Tocalinian 
who had lived with them, and who joined us at 
the headwaters of the Codajaz, maintained that 
there had been too much inbreeding. So there 
was some arrangement by means of which they 
invited immigrants, as it were. Men from 
other neighboring tribes were encouraged to 
join the Tlingas. And they did. The Tlingas 
had a fat land and welcomed the immigrants. 
The immigrants on their part expected to have 
an easy time.”’ 

As Round talked, he grew quieter in his tone. 
He moved from his place on the window sill and 
sat on the corner of my desk. I had forgotten 
my uneasiness at being in the presence of one 
who had taken his fellow's life. He went on: 


“W HEN there's a falling birth rate, things 
change. There are manners and cus- 
toms evolved that would seem strange to you. 
There come laws and religions, all made to 
match current requirements. Celibacy and 
sterility become a crime. Virginity becomes a 
disgrace, a something to be ridiculed."’ 

“It seems impossible,” I said. 

“No,” he said. “You have that in part. 
You ridicule what you call old maids, don't 
you?” 

Again I was too slow with my reply. If I 
ever meet him again, I shall show him the 
fallacy of many of his arguments. ; 

“Men with most children had the most to 
say. The childless were penalized,.were pun- 
ished. The sterile were put to death. There 
grew up a religion and a priesthood, cere- 
monials, sacrifices and rituals. And they had 
their god, in the shape of this lizard thing. Of 
course, like most other gods, it was more of a 
malevolent creature than anything else. Gods 
generally are, if you will consider a little. I 
don’t care what creed or religion gets the upper 
hand, it’s Fear that becomes the power. Look 
around and see if I’m not right. 

“Well, Somerfield and I walked into that 
kind of thing. Now, like me, he had 
worked for the Exploration Company a good 
few years and had been to all kinds of places 
prospecting—Torres Straits, the Gold Coast, 
Madagascar, Patagonia. We prospectors have 
to get around in queer corners and the life’s a 
dull one. All monotony. But Somerfield had 
queer notions. He worked at the job because 
he could make more money than at anything 
else and that gave him a chance to keep his 
family in Ohio in comfort. He was mighty fond 
of his family. Besides, the job gave him more 
time with the wife and kids than the average 
man gets. When he was at home, he was at 
home three months on end at times. That's 
better than the ordinary man. 
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“Now, this being so, Somerfield was what he 
was. He had ideas about religion. He was full 
of the notion that things are arranged so that, 
if you live up to a certain code, you'll get a 
reward. ‘Do right, and you’ll come out right,’ 
was one of his sayings. ‘The wages of sin is 
death’ was another. Point out to him that 
virtue got paid in the same coin, and he’d 
argue. No use. In a way he was like a man 
who wouldn’t walk under a ladder or spill salt. 
You know. 

“Naturally, for him things were awkward at 
the Tlinga village. We stayed there quite a 
while I should say. He lived in his own shack, 
cooking for himself and all that. He was full 
of ideas of duty to his wife and so on. I fell in 
with the local customs and took up with a 
sweetheart, and handled things so well that 
there was one of their ceremonials pretty soon 
in which I was central figure. Ista, it seems, 
made a public announcement. That would be 
natural enough with a tribe so concerned about 
the family birth rate. But it made me sorter 
mad to hear the natives everlastingly accusing 
Somerfield of being an undesirable. But they 
never let up trying to educate him and make 
him a Tlinga citizen. They were patient and 
persistent enough. On the other hand, I was 
looked on as a model young man, and received 
into the best society. 


“ ApouT the time we were ready to strike 

west, Ista, that was my girl, told me that 
there would have to be a new ceremonial. She 
took my going in good part for there was 
nothing more I could do. They were sensible 
enough to know that man was only an instru- 
ment in the great game, as they understood it. 
Ista had led me out to a quiet place to put me 
next. I remember that vividly because of a 
little thing that happened that doesn’t mean 
anything. I often wonder why resultless 
things sometimes stick in the mind. We were 
sitting at the base of a tall tree and there was a 
_ certain bush close by with berries bright red 
when they were unripe. They look good to eat. 
But when they ripen, they grow fat and juicy, 
the size of a grape, and of a liverish color. I 
thought that one of them had fallen on my left 
forearm and went to flick it off. Instead of 
being that, the thing burst into a blood splotch 
as soon as I hit it. That was the first time I had 
been bitten by one of those bugs. They are 
about the size of a sheep tick when empty, but 
they get on you and suck and suck, till they are 
full of your blood and size of a grape. Queer 
things, but ugly. Ista laughed as you would 
laugh if you saw a nigger afraid of a harmless 
snake. It’s queer that it should be considered 
a joke when one fears something that another 
does not, 


“But that has nothing to do with the story. 
What hds, is that Ista wanted to tell me about 
the ceremonial. She did not believe in it at all. 
Privately, she was a kind of atheist among her 
people, but kept her opinions to herself. She 
had thought out things for herself and had her 
own beliefs, but they were not the beliefs the 
Tlingas were supposed to hold. But after all 
she did not tell me much besides her own dis- 
beliefs. When you think of it, no one can tell 
another much. What you know you have to 
discover alone. All she told me was what was 
going to be done, and that was about as disap- 
pointing as the information you might get 
about what would take place in initiation in a 
secret society. Some was lost in transmission. 

“Well, at last the ceremonial started up 
with a great banging of drums and all that. It 
was a great scene, let me tell you, with the 
tumbled vegetation, glaringly colored as if a 
scene painter had gone crazy. There were the 
flashing birds—blood colored and orange, 
scarlet and yellow, gold and green. Butterflies 
too—great gaudy things that looked like mov- 
ing flowers. And the noise and chatterings and 
whistlings in the trees of birds and insects. 
There were flowers and fruits, and eatings and 
speech makings. As far as I could gather, the 
chief speakers were congratulating the hearers 
upon their lick in belonging to the Tlingas, 
which was the greatest tribe on earth and the 
favorite of Naol, the lizard god. We capered 
round the tribal pole, I capering with the rest 
of them of course. Somerfield took a picture 
of it. Then there was a procession of pros- 
pective mothers, with Ista among them. 
Rotten I thought it. Don’t imagine female 
beauty, by the way, as some of the writers on 
savage life would have you imagine it. Nothing 
of the kind. White, black or yellow, I never 
saw a stark woman that looked beautiful yet. 
That’s all bunk. Muscular and strong, yes. 
That’s a kind of beauty in its way. True as 
God, I believe that one of the causes of un- 
happy marriages among white folk is that the 
lads are fed upon false notions about womanly 
beauty and when they get the reality they 
think they’ve captured a lemon. 

“Presently the crowd quieted down and the 
men were set around in a semi-circle with me 
and Somerfield at the end. 


WTTHEN a red-eyed old hag tottered out and 
began cursing Somerfield. She spat in his 
face and called him all outrageous names that 
came to her vindictive tongue. Luckily it was 
that he had been put next, and so, forewarned, 
was able to grin and bear it. But, Lord, how 
she did tongue-lash him. Then she took a 
flat piece of wood shaped like a laurel leaf 
which was fastened to a thin strip of hide, and 
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showed him that. It was a kind of charm, and 
on it was cut one of the running lizards. She 
wanted him to rub it on his forehead. Of 
course, with his notions of religion, he wouldn’t 
doit. That's natural. When she passed it to 
me, I did what she wanted done. I never was 
particular that way. Symbols mean nothing 
anyway and if fools are in the majority it’s no 
use stirring up trouble. It’s playing a lie, of 
course, but then that’s the part of wisdom it 
seems to me, sometimes. It’s in a line with 
protective coloring. You remember what I 
said about the proper mounting of your speci- 
mens don’t you? Well, it’s like that. That's 
why persecutions have never stamped out 
opinions nor prohibitions appetites. The 
wisest keep their counsel and go on as usual. 
The martyrs are the weak fools. But let’s see. 
Where was I? Oh, yes. The old woman and 
the piece of wood. 

“She began running from this one to that, 
kind of working herself up into a frenzy. Then 
she started to chant some old nonsense. There 
was a rhythm to it. She sang: 

“Nao calls for the useless.” 

Then the rest of them would shout 

“Nao calls. Nao calls.” 

There was a terrible lot of it. The main pur- 
port was that this Nao was the ruling devil or 
god of the place. It called for the sacrifice of 
the useless. Many men were needed so that 
the one should be born who would lead the 
Tlingas to victory. That was the tone of it, 
and at the end of every line she sang, the 
crowd joined in with the refrain. 

** *Nao calls. Nao calls.’ 

“Of course they became worked up. She 
handled them pretty much the same as a 
skilful speaker does things at a political meet- 
ing or an evangelist at a revival. The same 
spirit was there. Instead of a flag, there was 
the tribal pole. There was the old gag of their 
nation or tribe being the chosen one. I don’t 
care where you go, there is always the same 
thing. Every tribe and nation is cock-sure 
that theirs is the best. They have the bravest 
and the wisest men and the best women. But I 
kept nudging Somerfield. It was hard on him. 
He was the Judas and the traitor and all that. 
‘Damn fool superstition’ he muttered to me 
time and again. But of course he was a bit 
nervous, and so was I. Being in the minority is 
awkward. The human brain simply isn’t 
strong enough to encounter organized opposi- 
tion. It wears. You spend too much energy 
being on the defensive. 


“ AFTER a time, when the song was done, 

the old hag seemed pretty well played 
out. Then she passed the piece of wood I told 
you of to a big buck, and he started to whirling 


it round and round. He was a skilful chap at 
the trick, and in a little had it whirling and 
screaming. Then presently some of the birds 
fell to noise making just as you will hear 
canaries sing when someone whistles, or 
women talk when a piano commences to play. 
I saw something of the same down in Torres 
Straits. They call it the Twanyirika there. In 
the Malay peninsula they use something of the 
kind to scare the elephants out of the planta- 
tions. They've got it on the Gold Coast as well. 
It’s called the Oro there. Really it’s all over 
the world. I've seen Scotch herd boys use 
something like it to scare the cattle, and Mexi- 
can sheep herders in Texas to make the sheep 
run together when they scatter too far. Of 
course there's really nothing to be scared of, but 
when it comes near you, you feel inclined to 
duck. To me, it was the feeling that the flat 
piece of wood would fly off and hit me. You 
always duck when you hear a whizzing. Still, 
the priests or medicine men trade on the head- 
ducking tendency. So, somehow, in the course 
of time, it gets so that those that listen have to 
bow down. Oh yes! You say it’s ridiculous 
and fanciful and all that sort of thing. I know. 
I have heard others say the same. It’s only a 
noise and nothing to be scared of. But then, 
when you come to think of it, most men are 
scared of noise. They’re like animals in that 
respect. What is a curse but a noise? Yet 
most men are secretly afraid of curses. They're 
uneasy under them. Yet they know it’s only 
noise. Then look at thunderings from the pul- 
pit. Look at excommunications. Look at de- 
nunciatiors. All noises to be sure. But there's 
the threat of force behind some of them. The 
blow may come and again it may not. 
“AS I said, everyone bowed down and of 
course so did I, on general principles. 
Somerfield didn’t and the old buck whirled that 
bull-roarer over him ever so long, and the red 
eyed hag cursed and spat at him, but he never 
budged. That sort of conduct is damned fool- 
ishness according to my notion. But then you 
see, in a kind of a way he was backing his 
prejudices against theirs and prejudices are 
pretty solid things when you consider. Still, he 
took a hell of a chance. 

“On the trail next day, for we left the follow- 
ing morning, I argued with him about that, 
but he couldn’t be budged. He said he stood 
for truth and all that kind of thing. I put it to 
him that he would expect any foreigner to con- 
form to his national customs. He'd expect a 
Turk to give up his polygamy, I said, no matter 
what heart breakings it cost some of the family. 
But he had a kink in his thinking, holding that 
his people had the whole, solid, unchanging 
truth. Of course, the argument came down 
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with a crash then, for it worked around to a 
question of what is truth. There you are. 
There was the limit. So we quit. As I tell you, 
the human brain is not constituted to do much 
thinking. It’s been crippled by lack of use. We 
are mentally stunted in growth. I remember 
that I began to say something about the pos- 
sibility of there being several gods, meaning 
that some time or other men with imagination 
had defied some natural thing, but it came to 
me that I was talking nonsense, so I quit. Yet 
I know right well that many tribes have made 
gods of things of which they were afraid. But 
it’s small profit to theorize. 

“It was near sun-down when we came to that 
building shown in that photograph. The vege- 
tation was so thick thereabouts that the temple, 
for I suppose it was that, appeared before us 
suddenly. One moment we were crawling like 
insects between the trunks of great jungle trees 
that shot upwards seventy feet or more without 
a branch, as if they were racing for dear life 
sky-ward, and then ev-rything fell away and 
there was the old building. It startled the both 
of us. We got the sensation that you get when 
you see a really good play. You forget your 
bodily presence and you are only a bundle of 
nerves. You walk or sit or stand, but without 
any effort or knowledge that you are doing it. 
We had been talking, and the sight of that 
building, so unexpected, startled us into 
silence. It would any one. Believe me, your 
imperturbable man with perfect, cool, self- 
possession does not exist. Man’s a jumpy 
thing, given to nerves. You may deny it and 
talk about the unexcitability of the American 
citizen and all that bunk, but let me tell you 
that your journalists and moving picture pro- 
ducers and preachers and politicians have 
caught on to the fact that man is jumpy, and 
they trade on their discovery, believe me. 
They’ve got man on the hop every which way 
and keep him going. 


* HERE had been a gateway there once, but 

for some reason or other it had become 
blocked with a rank vegetation. The old gap 
was chocked full with a thorny, flower bearing 
bush so thick that a cat could not have passed 
through. Somerfield switched on one of his 
theories as soon as he got over his first surprize. 
Worshippers, he held, had brought flowers there 
and the seeds that had dropped had sprouted. 
It looked reasonable. 

“Above the lintel was carved one of those 
running lizards. That you noticed early. You 
can’t see that in the picture because we took 
that from the edge of a broken wall. You see, 
all the walls stood except that to the left of this 
doorway and that had partly fallen and what 
was left was chin high. We saw at a glance 
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that the people who had built that temple were 
handy with tools. The stones of the wall were 
quite big—two feet or more square, and fitted 
closely. There was no mortar to hold them 
but the ends had been made with alternate 
grooves and projections that fitted well. The 
stone was a kind of red-sand stone. But I told 
you that before. 

“When we looked over the broken wall and 
saw that stone lizard, we had another shock. | 
don’t care how you school yourself, there’s a 
scare inevery man. That’s what annoys me, to 
see men posing and letting themselves be writ- 
ten up and speechified over as fearless. Fear- 
less General this and Admiral that. Our fearless 
boys in the trenches. It sickens me. Why the 
whole race has been fed up on Fear for ages. 
Fearlessness is impossible. Hell-fire, booger- 
men, devils, witches, the wrath of God—it’s all 
been fear. Things that we know nothing of and 
have no proof of have been added to things that 
we do know of that will hurt, and, on top of that 
there has been the everlasting ‘cuidado’ lest you 
say a word that will run foul of current opinion 
—so what wonder that man is scary? It’s a 
wonder that he’s sane. 


“ AFTER we took that picture we debated 
for the first time where we should camp 
that night. A new scare possessed us. In the 
end, we decided to camp inside the temple be- 
cause of the greater security afforded by the 
walls. The truth is that some half fear of a 
giant lizard had gotten hold of us. So, as it 
was the lizard that scared us, we decided to 
stay in the lizard temple. Man’s built that way. 
He likes to keep close to the thing that he fears. 
I heard a man who was a banker once say that 
he always mistrusted the man who would not 
take a vacation. As I take it, his idea was that 
the man who knew some danger was nigh, 
wanted to be around where he could catch 
the first intimation of a crash. But then, too, 
besides that, there is a sense of comfort in 
being within walls especially with a floor pave | 
as this one was. Besides, it was a change from 
the trees with their wild tangled vines and their 
snake-like lianas. So we decided on the temple. 
“That night I was a long time getting to 
sleep. The memory of the old hag and the bull- 
roarer was in my mind. I kept thinking of Ista 
too. It was a warmer night than usual, and, 
after the moon dropped, pitchy dark. I slept 
stripped as I generally do, with a light blanket 
across my legs so that I could find it if needed 
without waking up. 

“I awoke presently, feeling something run 
lightly and swiftly across my face. I thought 
it was a spider. It seemed to run in a zig-zag. 
Then feeling nothing more, I set it down to 
fancy and dropped off to sleep again, face 
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turned towards that idol. Later, I felt the 
same kind of thing run across my neck. I knew 
it was no fancy then and my scare vanished be- 
cause there was something to do. So I waited 
with my right hand poised to grab. I waited a 
long time, too, but I have lots of patience. 
Presently it ran down my body starting at my 
left shoulder and I brought down my hand at a 
venture, claw fashion, and caught the thing on 
the blanket. I felt the blanket rise and then 
fall again, just a little of course, as I lifted my 
hand with the thing in it, and by that knew that 
it had claws. You bet I held tight. It seemed 
to be hard and smooth. It was a wiry, 
wriggling thing, somewhat like a lizard. But 
it was much more vigorous than any lizard. 
I tried to crush it but could not. As to 
thickness, it seemed to be about the diameter 
of one of those lead pencils. It was like this 
I had it.” 

Rounds picked up a couple of lead pencils 
from the desk and took my hand in his. He 
told me to close my fist and then placed one 
pencil lengthwise so that an end of it was 
between my first and second finger and the rub- 
ber tipped end lay across my wrist. The other 
pencil he thrust crosswise so that the pointed 
end stuck out between the second and third 
finger and the blunt end between the index 
finger and thumb. 


“THERE you have it,” he said. “That's 
how I held the little devil. Now grip hard 
and try to crush the pencils and you'll have 
something of the same sensation I had. Hold- 
ing it thus, I could feel its head jerking this way 
and that violently, and its tail, long and lithe, 
lashing at my wrist. The little claws were try- 
ing to tear but they were evidently softish. I 
could hear, or thought I could, the snap of its 
little jaws. It was about the nastiest sensation 
that I ever experienced. I don’t know why I 
thought that it was venomous, but I did. I 
tried to smash the thing in my hand--tried 
again and again, and I have a good grip—but 
might just as well have tried to crush a piece of 
wire. There was no give to it. It tried to 
wriggle backwards but I had it under its jaws. 
So there we were; it wriggling, writhing and 
lashing and me lying there holding it at arms’ 
length. I felt the sweat start on me and the 
hair at the nape of my neck rise up, and I 
did some quick and complicated thinking. Of 
course, I dared not throw it away, but I got 
to my feet and, as I did so, tried to bend its 
head backwards against the stone floor. But 
the head slipped sideways. I called on Somer- 
field for a light then and he struck one hurriedly 
and it went out immediately. All that I saw 
was that the thing was white and had a tri- 
angular shaped head. 


“Somehow I ran against Somerfield before he 
got another match struck and he swore at me, 
saying that I had cut him. I knew that I had 
touched him with my outstretched hand that 
held the beast. I drew back my hand a little 
and remembered afterwards that I then felt a 
slight elastic resistance as if the thing that I 
held had caught on to something, as it had be- 
fore to my blanket. Afterwards I found that 
the thing had gotten Somerfield’s neck. As he 
struck another match, I saw the low place in the 
wall and flung the thing away with a quick 
jerk. You know the kind of a motion you'd 
make getting rid of some unseen noxious thing 
like that. That’s how I never really saw. the 
beast and can only conjecture what it was like 
from the feel of it. 


‘ON Somerfield’s neck, just below the angle 
of the jaw, was a clean cut little oval 
place about half an inch in length. It did not 
bleed much but it seemed to pain him a lot. He 
maintained that the thing was some kind of 
rodent. Anyway we put a little chewed tobacco 
on the place and, after awhile, tried to sleep 
again. We didn’t do much good at it, neither 
of us. He was tossing and grumbling like a man 
with the toothache. 

“Next morning the bitten place had swollen 
up to the size of an apple and was a greenish 
yellow color. He was feeling sick and a bit 
feverish, so I made him comfortable after look- 
ing around to see whether there was anything 
to harm him in the court yard, and went to 
hunt water. I remember that I gave the head 
of the idol a kick with the flat of my foot for 
spite, as I passed it. Like a kid, that was, 
wasn't it? Now I was running back and forth 
all the morning with the canteen, for he drank 
a terrible quantity. His eyes grew bright too 
and his skin flushed. Towards noon he began 
to talk wild, imagining that he was at home. 
Then I judged it best to let him stay there 
in the temple, where he was, so to speak, 
corraled. Coming back shortly after from one 
water-hunting trip, I heard singing, and, look- 
ing over the wall, saw him sitting on the slab in 
front of the idol. He must have fancied that he 
had his kids before him for he was beating time 
with his hands and snapping his fingers and 
thumbs and singing: 

“ ‘London bridge is fallen down, 
Fallen down, fallen down.’ 

“It was rotten to hear that out there, but I 
was half way glad to see him that way, knowing 
that he wasn’t miserable. After a little, he 
quit his babbling and took more water; 
emptied the canteen in fact, so back I had to 
start for more. 

“Returning, I found things changed. Ite was 
going around crouched like a hunting Indian, 
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peering here and there, behind the idol then 
across to the head, as if seeking someone. He 
had the facon in his hand. ‘Rounds stabbed 
me,’ he was saying. ‘It was Rounds, damn 
him, that killed me.’ Over and over again he 
said that. He was talking to invisible people, 
creatures of his mad brain. One would have 
thought, if one had not seen, that the temple 
court was crowded with spectators. Then he 
rose to his feet and, with the knife held close to 
his breast, began walking round and round as 
if seeking an outlet. He passed me once, he on 
one side of the wall and I on the other, and he 
looked me square in the eye, but never saw me. 
So round and round he went with long strides, 
knees bent and heels never touching the 
ground. His eyes were fixed and staring and 
his teeth clenched. Now and then he made 
long, slashing stabs in the air with the facon. 


“QUDDENLY he'‘saw me, and there~was a 

change. The blood lust was in his eyes. 
He was standing on the slab in front of the idol, 
then made a great leap and started for the 
broken wall where I was. I saw then that the 
lump on his neck had swollen to the size of a big 
goitre. His whole body was a-quiver. There 
was an animal-like celerity in his movements 
that made me shudder. Then I knew that I 
dared not let him get on the same side of the 
wall with me. But he leaped at the gap from a 
distance that I would have thought no human 
could compass, and hung on to the wall with 
one arm over. He snarled like an animal. Then 
I smashed him over the head with the canteen, 
gripping the strap with my right hand. He fell 
back with the force of the blow but immediately 
came at the gap again, then changed his mind 
and went to tearing around the chamber with 
great leaps. He was a panther newly caged. 
He sprang on to the head of the idol and from 
that to the pedestal, and then to the slab in 
front of it. Then he went across and across the 
floor, sometimes screaming and yelling, and 
then again moaning and groaning. One side of 
his face was all bloody where I had smashed it 
with the canteen. Seeing him so, a thing not 
human, but with all the furtive quickness of an 
animal and its strength too, | felt sorry no more. 
I hated him with a wild hate. He was danger- 
ous to me and I had to conquer him. That’s 
fundamental. So I stood, gripping the strap of 
the canteen, watching, waiting. He came at 
me again striding and leaping. That time he 
got one leg over with both hands gripping the 
top stones. The facon he dropped on my side 
of the wall but I had no time to stoop for it just 
then. There were other things to do. He was 


getting over. It took some frantic beating with 
the canteen and he seemed to recover from the 
blows more quickly than I could get the swing 
to strike again. But I beat him down at last, 
tho I saw that he had lots more life in him than 
I, with that devil of madness filling him. So, 
when I saw him stumble, then recover and 
begin that running again, I picked up the knife 
and leaped over the wall to settle the matter 
once and for all. It was an ugly thing that I 
had to do, but it had to be done and done 
quickly. At the root of things it’s life against 
life.” 

Rounds ceased and fell to filling his pipe. I 
waited for him to commence, but he made as if 
to leave, but paused a moment at my desk to 
pick up and examine a piece of malachite. I 
felt it incumbent upon me to say something to 
relieve the tension that I felt. 

“T understand,” said I. “It was a horrible 
necessity. It is a terrible thing to have to killa 
fellow creature.”’ 

“That wasn’t a fellow creature,” he said. 
“What I killed was not the partner I knew. 
Don’t you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand,” I replied. 
asked, ‘‘Did you bury him?”’ 

“Bury him? What for? How?’ Rounds 
seemed indignant. ‘‘How could I bury him ina 
stone paved court? How could I lift a dead 
man over a wall chin high?” 

“Of course! Of course,’’ I said. ‘I had for- 
gotten that. But to us who lead quiet lives, it 
seems terrible to leave a dead man unburied.” 


Then I 


“Ty you feel that way about that mummy 
you have out there?”’ he asked indicating 
the museum with his thumb. “If not, why 
not? But if you want the story to the bitter 
end, I dragged him to the only clean spot in the 
place, which was that slab in front of the idol. 
There I left ‘him, or it. But things take odd 
turns. By the time I got back to the Tlinga 
village, they knew all about it and the priests 
used the affair to their own advantage. Mine 
was incidental. Yet I did reap some benefit. 
According to the priests, I had accepted the 
whole blessed lizard theory, or religion, or 
whatever it was, and had sacrificed the unbe- 
liever to the lizard god. Ista helped things 
along, I suspect, for with me as a former mate, 
there was some fame for her. Anyway they 
met and hailed me as a hero and brought 
tribute to me. Gold dust! I wanted them to 
quit their damned foolishness and tried to ex- 
plain, but it was no use. You can’t teach a 
mob to have sense. Well, adios. But remem- 
ber this. Don’t be too cocksure.” 
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A ROYAL EAVESDROPPER OVERHEARS A SERENADE AT HOLYROOD 


While Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots (Clare Eames) is being entertained by her love-lorn Italian secre- 
tary, David Riccio (Frank Reicher) the King (Charles Waldron) quietly enters and musters his wrath. 


DRINKWATER PRESENTS “MARY 
STUART” AS THE SUPERWOMAN 


UCH the same allowance of dra- 
M matic license that has been made 

for John Drinkwater’s ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln” must be made for his ‘Mary 
Stuart,”” both plays being admittedly true 
to the spirit of dramatic poetry and ques- 
tionably true to historic fact. No such 
Mary, Queen of Scots, may ever have lived 
and loved at Holyrood or died at Fother- 


ingay; but, at the same time, the success of 
the play does not depend upon exact his- 
toric truth any more than do the history 
plays of Shakespeare. The view of Mary 
Stuart which Drinkwater presents is ob- 
served by Kenneth MacGowan, in the 
N. Y. Globe, to be that of a womar not so 
much “‘oversexed”’ as “‘over-souled.’’ There 
is in her the extraordinary drama that is in 
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so many of the finest women of today—the 
conflict between leaping passion that an- 
swers a man here and another there, and 
some greater steadfastness of inner pur- 
pose, some vision above ephemeral pleasure, 
and the patient, humdrum devotion of a 
domestic lifetime. The puzzle of this 
Mary, as the Globe critic acutely observes, 
is perhaps that she finds in all Scotland no 
better men than ‘‘a scented pimp, a callow 
fool and a bully.’”” Were there none? Or 
was she capable only of conceiving a greater 
man and a greater love, but not of recog- 
nizing them? 

Drinkwater builds his play around the 
murder of Riccio—a murder which ap- 
proaches mincingly, on tiptoe, slowly, but 
inevitably. The inevitable, says Heywood 
Broun, in the N. Y. Tribune, is fringed in 
velvet. The dramatist adroitly discloses 
the kinship between fate and peach skins. 
Indeed, “the poignancy of the tragedy 
which John Drinkwater has written lies in 
the defeat and downfall of a woman 
through the agency of soft and feeble folk, 
jointless like Time.” 

Having written of a great woman, Mr. 
Drinkwater is fortunate in having the 
stage direction of Lester Lonergan, in this 
William Harris, Jr. production, and doubly 
fortunate in having such an actress as 
Clare Eames to play the title réle. The 
critics are a unit in pronouncing Miss 
Eames superb, and the casting of the other 
characters is happy, almost without excep- 
tion. 

The. play is introduced by a modern 
episode in which a young man and an old 
man in Edinburgh argue the question of 
whether a woman can love more than one 
man truly, can be, in fact, a “great lover.”’ 
The young man, John Hunter, is jealous of 
his wife, Margaret, who is championed by 
the old man, Andrew Boyd, because ‘‘she 
loves you, John, and has trusted you 
splendidly—to understand.”” Whereupon: 


HunTER: What do you want me to believe? 

Boyp: (Rising and moving to a portrait of 
Mary Stuart): She, too, was a great lover. 
I am an old man, and I have enjoyed many 
things. Life has been full, life here about me, 
and the life of history and the poets. And one 
has been as real as another. (He moves to the 
eben window and looks out). There in Edin- 
burgh was lived the saddest of all histories, 


the tragedy of all such women who are un- 
lucky in their men—Margaret’s tragedy, per- 
haps. 

HunTER: But your Queen— 

Boyp: No, don’t be impatient. Mary Stu- 
art is in my blood, I know, but I am thinking 
of your trouble only, John. Have you ever 
reflected on the strangeness of that Edinburgh 
story—the confusion of it, growing and growing 
through the years? History never so entangled 
itself. All the witnesses lied, and nearly all 
who have considered it have been absorbed in 
confirming this word, refuting that. And at 
the center of it, obscured by our argument, is 
the one glowing reality, a passionate woman. 
Beside that, the rest is nothing, but we forget. 

HuntTER: What has this to do with Mar- 
garet? 

Boyp: It is Margaret. These women—such 
women—can sometimes love so well that no 
man’s nature can contain all that they have to 
give. There are men like that, too. And it is 
not a light love. The light lover has many and 
rapidly shifting aims, but never two loyalties at 
once, But these others may love once, or 
twice, or often, but changelessly. They do not 
love unworthily—it is lamentable when they 
love unworthy men. 

Hunter: Is a man unworthy, thinking of his 
honor? 

Boyp: You talk amiss, talking so. History 
seethes with the error, society is drenched with 
it. Mary Stuart cared nothing for your 
honor—nor does Margaret. The lovers are 
wiser than that. 

Hunter: Then I’ve done with it. 

Boyp: No, surely. What is this honor that 
you extol? 

Hunter: My right, my dignity, my man- 
hood. 

Boyp: And you have lived with the philo- 
sophers and the poets. Verily a little wind 
against the reason in our own lives. John, 
boy, your honor is pride, a poor brute jealousy, 
cruelty. That isthe truth. Will you learn it? 

HuNTER: You know nothing. 

Boyp: I know all. 

Hunter: She has failed me. 

Boyp: Who are you who should be glad of 
this woman’s love, that you should presume to 
confine it, to dictate its motions? Is your 
wife a light of love? 

Hunter: I believe not. 

Boyp: You know it. Or she would be 
worth nothing of your thought or your regret. 
Does she love Finlay finely—as you would be 
loved? 

Hunter: As I— 

Boyp: As you would be loved? 

HunTER: How can I— 

Boyp: No—answer honestly. You know. 
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HunTER: Well—yes. What then? 

Boyp: Then if she love finely, she will take 
her love from no man unless he is unworthy. 
Are you that? 

HuntTER: I’ve done all I could. 

Boyp: In your heart, before this anger 
came, you know you’ve been sound, fit for a 
woman like Margaret to love? You know it? 

Hunter: | think so. Yes, Andrew. 

Boyp: Then she loves two men— 

HunTER: I won’t have it! I won’t share— 

Boyp: Boy—will you not share the sun of 
heaven, the beauty of the world? What arro- 
gance is this? 

Hunter: I tell you she must choose. 

Boyp: Be careful—or the choice will destroy 
you. And it will be of your making, not hers. 
Remember that. 

Hunter: I gave her everything. 

Boyp: It was a great gift. And Finlay’s is 
that too, I think. Or was yours but a poor 
venture, the tribute of a little soul? Is 
Margaret to have no better luck than that 
poor queen? Down there at Holyrood. Look, 
in the moonlight. A woman of great wit— 
Margaret is that too. And nothing better 
coming to her than a scented pimp, a callow 
fool, and a bully. They should have been 
three great princes, masters of men. And 
just that. (A dog howls across the garden 
below). It’s the moon. But her love was 
magnificent. And Margaret’s is. A new 
unhappy queen? I wonder. 


Gradually the episode fades into the 
story of ‘‘Mary Stuart’? by a momentary 
apparition of the Scotch queen who, 
curiously enough, does not seem to have 
loved any of her three men truly or in a 
great way. Mary Stuart is discovered 
lying asleep on a couch, with Mary Beaton, 
woman-in-waiting, beside her, reading. 
The queen awakes and comments on a 
dream of her reincarnation, corresponding 
to the introductory episode. Mary Beaton 
scofis at dreams as being full of trickery. 


Mary: And sometimes they are the heart of 
us. How will it be told of me? I wonder. 
Not a man for ever, perhaps, to know the truth 
of it. But the old man knew. If it could be 
known—that should be good counsel for all 
foolish lovers, I think. I know love, that at 
least. Beaton, the intrigues of Europe will 
destroy me—no, they will. But I know love. 
If it could be a light to all such poor boys! 
Where is Riccio? 

BEATON: Shall I find him? 

Mary: No, I asked incuriously. 


BEATON: He grows more daring. 

Mary: He sings well. 

BEATON: Is that all, Madam? 

Mary: Unhappily, with him too. Riccio, 
Darnley, Bothwell. You must not breathe a 
word of Bothwell, Beaton. That must not be 
known. But they make a poor, shabby com- 
pany. Riccio sings, yes, ravishingly. And no 
more. Darnley cannot sing even, and he’s 
my husband. Just a petulance—one cannot 
even be sorry for it. How he hates Riccio— 
I wish David were better worth hating. That 
would be something. And Bothwell wants to 
take me with a swagger. It’s a good swagger, 
but that’s the end of it. I think he will take 
me yet, the odds against him are pitiful 
enough. But it’s a barren stock of lovers, 
Beaton. I, who could have made the greatest 
greater. 

BEATON: He may come. 

Mary: Craft is against me, my friend. I 
shall have no leisure to find the great one. 
Lethington works, and my brother Moray 
works. And Elizabeth waits. Elizabeth of 
England—they will do as she wishes. She 
knows it, and I know. I am too beautiful for 
her. She has poets who call her beautiful, 
too. If Mary were their queen, what a song 
it would be! She knows it. It’s a little 
secret satisfaction, that. 

BEATON: You match them all, Madam, in 
wits. 

» Mary: I shall know that till the end. But 

the end will be to their hand. Fools for 
lovers, and fools to destroy me. Proudly I 
shall know that always, being above them in 
love and wisdom. But love will cheat me, and 
wisdom will spare me nothing. That is how 
it is for me. Riccio is not near? 


Taking up a zither, the queen sings a 
quaint little lyrical elegy, at the conclusion 
of which David Riccio appears and pro- 
ceeds in courtier fashion to flatter Mary. 
She rallies him on hig halting phrases. 


Riccio: My phrases lack—ah, they grow 
rusty in these damp airs. 

Mary: The phrases are well enough. They 
would pass in the most elegant of courts, 
David. Or you should take them to my sister, 
Elizabeth. She collects them—half the poets 
of England send her mottoes in this kind. 
They know better, but it humors her. I my- 
self can match them—excel them, Pierre 
Ronsard tells me. But what have these to do 
with me? I have a husband. 

Riccio: A husband? 

Mary: And he is nothing. I should, being 
Mary Stuart, forget him, but he hangs about 
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the place. And I say that to you, David, 
to you, licensed with the graces of my 
lovely France, and with some favors in 
your remembrance, eh? And what do you 
answer? 

Riccio: Answer? 

Mary: God, man, yes, answer. 

Riccio: If my lord the King fails, may not 
ae 

Mary: Console my—exile? 

Riccio: It is allowed. 

Mary: A justifiable intrigue? Commend- 
able, even? 

Riccio: You know it, Madam. 





MARY STUART, QUEEN AND SUPERWOMAN, IS NONE THE LESS A SUBJECT OF 


M ry: And what is your device for the occa- 
sion, David? 

Riccio: To tell you this—always and always 
—you are the queen of all beauty, the adorable 
fragrance of— 

Mary: No better than that? You lamen- 
table steward. 

Riccio (Taking her hand): I love you, 
Mary. 

Mary (Moving from him): And you can say 
that, and make it no better than an imperti- 
nence. 

Riccio: I love you—I will take you— 





VANITY 


While she is being coiffured by her lady-in-waiting, Mary Beaton (Florence Johns), the Scots 
sovereign considers what is best to do for the imperilled Riccio. 
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Mary: You have not 
the stature, my poor 
David. Listen. I meant 
no anger. Sing to me, 
often. Your songs come 
out of a cherished life. 
Flatter me sometimes if 
you will, I am queen 
enough to thank my 
courtiers, and they do not 
much breed them here in 
Scotland. And your man- 
ners adorn ceremony al- 
ways. I do not under- 
value that—the example 
is needed. I must not 
lose you, David; I take 
pleasure in your company, 
in your amiability. It is 
not common. And be 
content. You will find in 
this all necessary satis- 
faction — I shall not 
starve your nature. But 
it will be well for us not 
to speak again of love. 

Riccio: To be for- 
bidden that— 

Mary: It will be an 
agreeable distress, never 
fear. And perhaps in some 
fortunate, some unaccus- 
tomed moment of under- 
standing, you may make 
a song of me. If it should 
be so, remember this— 
you will make little 
enough of it now, but, then, remember it, 
if you would make the song well. Mary 
Stuart was a queen of love, but she had no 
subjects. She was love’s servant, but she 
found no lord. That is all. 

Riccio: No subjects? It is cruel to say 
that, you know. 

Mary: No subjects. Only strangers at the 
table. 

Riccio: I do not understand you, Mary. 

Mary: You have said it. 

Riccio: I give you myself—all my poet’s 
heart. Is it not enough? 

Mary: You are neither subject nor lord. 
There is no peace in you, David. Just a buz- 
zing in the jar. 

Riccio: There are men whose pride you 
should learn for less than this. 

Mary: Ah, then. 

Riccio: But my devotion will stay. 

Mary: It will satisfy you. It is all that 
matters. And Iam grateful. You are a good 
secretary, David. 

Riccio: What is the love you look for? 





BOTHWELL (THURSTON HALL) TAKES TIME BY THE FORELOCK 
AND THE QUEEN IN HIS ARMS 


He declares his love for Mary Stuart (Clare Eames) and pleads with her to 


accept his protection. 


Mary: Rest from tumult. Escape. You 
could not know. 

Riccio: No. But I pity you. 

Mary: I should reprove you for that. But 
it’s a good venture, the best you could make. 
It might trouble you. But it will pass. You 
will think of yourself only to console; that will 
be your safety. 

Riccio: You will not let them dismiss me? 
I am happy here. 

Mary: It is right that you should be happy. 
You shall stay, never fear. 

Riccio: To serve you always. 
light and air a little, that at least. 
have been king in this place. 


I can give 
I should 


At her command, Riccio sings a song that 
proves to be compromizing insofar as 
Darnley, Mary’s husband, enters unseen 
and overhears the concluding verses. Riccio 
goes. The queen addresses Darnley: 


Mary: What is it? 
DARNLEY: Shamelessly—so. 
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Mary: What do you mean? 

Darn_Ey: Always at your ear. 

Mary: Well? 

DarnieEy: What has he been saying to you? 

Mary: It would be tedious. 

Darn_LEy: What is he, this fellow? 
lover? 

Mary: What then? 

Darntey: Am I king of Scotland? 

Mary: Have you—forgotten? 

Darn_eEy: Is he your lover? 

Mary: If he were? 

Darn_eEy: Am I to be common gossip in 
Edinburgh? 

Mary: Is that all? No; he is not my lover. 

DaRNLEY: They talk. The Queen, they 
say, has a sweet instructor. 

Mary: I have need of such. 

DaRNLEy: What is the instruction? 

Mary: Ask your gossips. The word is not 
mine. 

DarRNLEy: Will you dismiss this man? 

Mary: But why should I? He is a compe- 
tent secretary. He sings prettily. He has a 
grace. Why should I lose him? 

DarnLEy: Because I ask it. 

Mary: But I do not remember you. 

DarNLEY: What wit is that? 

Mary: You speak as one privileged to con- 
trol my affections. I do not remember such a 
one. 

' DaRNLEy: This man governs you. 

Mary: Alas, no. 

DaRNLEY: He guides your policy. 
courts of Europe begin to talk of it. 

Mary: Poor David. He just sits at the table 
and writes as I tell him. There’s more policy 
in a carter. 

Darn_ey: And he is not your lover? 

Mary: No. 

DaRNLEY: Then he would be little to lose. 

Mary: And yet why should I lose even so 
little? 

Darnt_ey: I do not believe you. 

Mary: So? And then? 

Darn_ey: You choose strangely. 

Mary: I chose you, God help me. 

Darn_eEy: That’s ugly. 

Mary: What would you have? 

DarnLeEy: What is it to be? 

Mary: How? 

DarRNLEY: I have some rights still, at 
least. 

Mary: You are called King. 

DARNLEY: Then my word should mean 
something. 

Mary: For what? 

DaRnLEy: Dismiss Riccio. 

Mary: No. 

DaRNLEY: Be careful. 
France. 


Your 


The 


We are not in 
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Mary: You destroy yourself very thoroly, 
Darnley. 

Darn_ey: Dismiss him—or I'll have it sung 
in every tavern in Edinburgh. . Or worse. 

Mary: Do you love me? 

DaRNLEY: What—how do you mean? 

Mary: That's plain enough, man, isn’t it? 

Darntey: I have my pride. 

Mary: And what of mine? I’m hungry— 
do you understand? All this—my body, and 
my imagination. Hungry for peace, for the 
man who can establish my heart. What do 
they say—a light lover, unsure always. And 
who is there to make me sure? What man is 
there with authority? Where is he who shall 
measure me? Listen, my husband. There 
are tides in me as fierce as any that have 
troubled women. And they are restless, 
always, always. Do you think I desire that? 
Do you think that I have no other longings— 
to govern with a clear brain, to learn my people, 
to prove myself against these foreign jealousies, 
to see strong children about me, to play with 
an easy festival mind, to walk the evenings at 
peace? Do you think I choose this hungry 
grief of passion—deal in it like a little poet? 
All should be resolved and clear to me, with 
a king to match my kingdom. My love is 
crazed, a turbulence, without direction. It 
was made to move in long, deep assurance, 
molding me beyond my knowledge. I, who 
should be love, may but burn and burn with 
the love that Iam not. Where is my prophet? 
Everywhere blind eyes. I took you, I wedded 
you, I made you King. And you mince and 
gossip and listen at the door. I could have 
taught you the finest husbandry that Scotland 
has every known. And your soul's policy 
brings you to this. Your craft—the craft 
of Scotland’s excellence—against the poor 
half-wit of David Riccio. And you have your 
pride! 

DaRNLEyY: That, at least. For me the rest is 
past. 

Mary: It has never been. 

DaRNLEY: No matter—my pride is my 
pride, I tell you. Riccio goes, one way or 
another. 


The king withdraws and presently is 
heard in the courtyard singing an insulting 
song about Mary and her Italian minstrel- 
secretary. Mary Beaton, summoned by 
her mistress, pleads with her to send Riccio 
out of the country. ‘‘Why let him be a 
great stake?” she asks. 


Mary: Because there is no other. Because 
my mind is lost, Beaton, Darnley, Riccio, 
Bothwell—there’s a theme for a great heart 
to play. And there’s so much to do. I have 
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talent as rare as any in Europe. It should be 
my broad road, that and my love. And I 
cannot use it, for my love is beaten up like 
dust, blinding me. Wanton, it is said. No 
woman, I think, was ever so little wanton. 
To be troubled always in desires, that’s to be 
cursed, not wanton. Little frustrations, and 
it should be the wide and ample movement of 
life. I want to forget it all, wholly to become 
it. And there are Darnley, Riccio, Bothwell. 
And my power lies unused, it rusts. If I 
could find peace, if there were but a man to 
match me, my power should work. Elizabeth 
should see an example in Scotland. I would 
defend queenship, and I am brought to defend 
a poor Italian clerk. 

BEATON: Why consider him, or any one of 
them? 

Mary: It’s a madness, isn’t it? 
the way. .Love is that. 
We must become love, 
or it spends us. I am not 
Mary Stuart—she is a 
dream unspelt. I am 
nothing. There should 
have been a-queen, and I 
am nothing. 

(Riccio comes in, scared.) 

Riccio: Madam, for- 
give me, I don’t know 
what he means—my lord 
the King. He came up 
to me, and peered into 
my face, strangely, and 
tapped me on the shoul- 
der, and said, -““Thieves 
have irons, and the crow 
comes, and the south’s as 
cold as the east.” He 
means me harm. 

Mary: Come, David, 
men should have sudden 
minds. Calamity is with 
fortune. Courage, friend. 

Riccio: He came to 
me from below.  He’s 
wandering about like a 
silly ghost. He went 
back. (He moves to the 
window. » Before he gets 
there, Darnley is heard 
singing.) 


But that’s 


Who’sin the Queen’s chamber? 
Master Italian Thrift. 

What's the Queen wearing? 
Her long hair and her shift. 


Riccio: What’s that? 
Why does he sing that, 
under the window? 

Mary: It’s a_ brave 
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house for a queen, Beaton, isn’t it? 
DARNLEY (From below): There’s more yet. 
(He sings again.) 
Is there a scullion greedy 
For a crown and a queen’s kiss . . . 
(Mary takes a pitcher of wine and, moving to 
the window, empties it at a venture.) 
DARNLEY: Curse you, you harlot, you shall 
see—(His voice fades away, Mary stands, 
holding the pitcher). 
Mary: The daughter of France! 
Ronsard! Queen of Scotland! 
(Darnley rushes in, his face and clothes 
dripping with wine.) 
DARNLEyY: Do you think I will be used so? 
Not by any queen in Christendom. 
Mary: Do we talk of using? (She replaces 
the pitcher.) 
DARNLEY: Do you ca!l me stock? A thing 


Pupil of 





IDEAS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
MARY STUART 


John Drinkwater, having successfully dramatized the Great American Eman- 
cipator, has turned his hand to the romantic Queen of Scots with not quite 


equal success. 
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for japes—to be mocked at by a harlot and her 
creeping filth? 

Mary: So, we sing our bawdry at the 
Queen’s window? Where is the King to whip 
such fellows? 

DaRNLEY: We 
another. 

Mary: Where is the King, I say? 

DarRNLEY: Looking to his own. David 
Riccio, I spoke too gently in the yard now. 
Thieves are honest men; but there are rascals, 
Italian spawn, creeping things—and heels. 

Beaton: My lord, this is the Queen’s 
chamber. 

DarRNLEy: Ay, the Queen’s chamber—that’s 
it. There are heels, I say, and until then, so— 
(He spits in Riccio’s face, and rushes out.) 

Riccio: (Moving across to Mary, and kneeling 
to her). He's mad, he should be held. What 
shall I do, Madam? 

Mary: What shall the Queen do? 

Riccio: I am afraid. 

Mary: Afraid of what? 

Riccio: They hate me here. He has fellows. 
It will not be safe for me anywhere in Holy- 
rood. Let me go back to France. Your 
Majesty can contrive it. I must go. 


know the window from 


Riccio departs, lamentably. Sir Thomas 
Randolph, ambassador from Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, is announced and has a 
lengthy audience with Queen Mary. He 
withdraws ceremoniously, and Bothwell 
appears. There follows one of the most 
brilliant passages in the play. 


Mary: (Half turning): My lord! 

BoTHWELL: You sent for me. 

Mary: You were not seen to come? 

BoTHWELL: No. Not that I care for all 
their eyes. 

Mary: But you must. I have small reason 
to cherish security, I know; that is past. But 
this would confuse things too much. They 
will destroy me, but I will not help them too 
generously. So this must not be known. 

BoTHWELL: I understand. 

Mary: Will you help me? 

BOTHWELL: Madam, I have no interest but 
to please myself. To please you is that. 

Mary: Darnley threatens Riccio. 

BOTHWELL: Shall I trip Darnley? But why 
should one be concerned for Riccio? There 
should be better ambitions. 

Mary: They think he’s my lover. Or 
Darnley occupies his mind in a pretence that 
he thinks it. Let him think it—it is no matter. 

BOTHWELL: Surely not Riccio? 

Mary: No. But I did not send for you to 
question me, Riccio has served me well 
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enough in his kind. I remember these things. 
He is in danger, and he must be saved. That 
is all. 

BOTHWELL: What can I do? 

Mary: He must leave Scotland, secretly, 
and at once. Can you contrive that? 

BOTHWELL: It could be done. There is a 
Dane in port now. I will give word to the 
captain. I have his service. Tell Riccio to 
meet me at midnight, by Frobisher’s Croft. 
I will have a fellow to take him out from 
shore. When they are clear they can carry a 
light, and the Dane shall take him up. He 
can make his own way from Copenhagen? 

Mary: Surely. Riccio shall be there at 
midnight. And my thanks. (She offers her 
hand). 

BoTHWELL (Taking it): No more? 

Mary: It must not be. No—not yet. 

BoTHWELL: I fear for your safety. 

Mary: Why should you fear? I do not. 

BOTHWELL: But you must. Danger moves 
everywhere. 

Mary: I am on terms with danger. 
used to it. 

BoTHWELL: But for those who love you— 

Mary: Those—who are they? 

BoTHWELL: For me who love you. 

Mary: Man, do you love me so well? 

BoTHWELL: You know it. 

Mary: You believe it. 

BoTHWELL: Why do you deny yourself 
always, thus? Why do you not believe my 
devotion? What gain is there in this refusal 
and refusal? Come away with me. Your 
throne means nothing to you as the time is, 
your authority is drained on every side, you are 
threatened daily. The lords work against 
you—England waits the moment that seems to 
her to be almost here—the certain moment. 
Leave it all. Come with me. 

Mary: No, it cannot be. All would be lost 
then irrevocably. 

BOTHWELL: You do not want courage? 

Mary: Perhaps. 

BoTHWELL: Take it from me. 

Mary: It would be none, so. 
not think my courage is at fault. 
could not better me; I fear that. 

BOTHWELL: You want my love, burningly 
you want it. 

Mary: I know—yes. But for an enterprize 
like that love must be durable. Yours would 
fail. It is not a fault in you, but it would. 

BOTHWELL: Even so, what then has been 
lost? 

Mary: A shadow merely, a hope, a little 
hope, I do not know of what—but that out of 
some fortunate moment, somehow it might 
come. 

BOTHWELL: What? 


I am 


But I do 
Your love 
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Mary: The love that should save me. 

BOTHWELL: But time goes. Danger is here 
now. And I love you, now. Your love, your 
shadow—where is that? 

Mary: I know. But in my heart it is all 
I have left. Nothing, a poor nothing; but all. 
If I go with you, it is but one step farther into 
the darkness, the last. Even the shadow 
would be lost. I am too wise in grief. I am 
wiser even than my blood. That’s lamentable, 
isn’t it? But I have come to that. 

BOTHWELL: Woman, why do you waste 
yourself among crowns and pedlars? Who is 
Elizabeth, who Darnley? What is Scotland, 
a black country, barren, that it should consume 
this beauty? You were born to love, to mate 
strongly, to challenge passion—this passion, 
I tell you, this. They come to you, and plead 
as peevish boys, or watch round corners— 
winds that cannot stir one stress of that hair. 
You are not aware of them, you are unmoved. 
But I am not as these—do you think I will 
wait and wait? I do not plead. (Taking her 
in his arms.) You are in my arms—you are no 
queen, you are my subject. If you stay they 
will destroy your throne, if you stay you will 
destroy yourself. You have fires. Can you 
quench them? Mary, my beloved, I am 
stronger than you. Come, I bid it. (Mary 
stays a moment, bound in his arms. Then he 
slowly releases her.) 

Mary: It is magnificent; but I told you, I 
am wiser than my blood. 

BOTHWELL: (A gain moving to her). 
Mary! You know it, you know. 

Mary: Don’t! Think! 

BoTHWELL: I have thought, and it is enough. 
You may desert all, but not this. 

Mary: Listen. You woo well—boldly, at 
least. Better than Darnley ever did, and 
Riccio has no more than a little elegance. And 
he whines. So did Darnley. But you have 
courage. You are aflame, and I kindle—yes, 
I tell you so much. What then? Should we 
leave Scotland? No. Queens are limed. And 
here, what is there for us but stealthy moments, 
fugitive? I should burn to them, but they would 
but add more smother to my life. I do not 
know what may come—I love you, yes, if you 
will—but no hope is in it, none. Fcr I must tell 
you. I am of those who must be loved always, 
for all things, for there to be any peace in love. 
If you, or any man, could fathom that—ah, 
then! And of such I could be the queen of one, 
or many. That is not wanton—that is a 
wisdom that life tells to just one here and there. 
I have it in my brain, but it will not be used. 
The wisdom will fade away in my brain, wither 
to a cold little philosophy, and I shall die, 
and it will have been betrayed, because none 
came, It is my fortune. You love me now, 


Mary— 
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you love my beauty. It needs love, it cherishes 
your love, it sings back to your hot words. 
But my beauty is not all. It will pass, and I 
should be unsatisfied. For you could not 
love me always, for all things. There is nothing 
between us but the minute. You could give 
me that, but you have nothing else to give. 

BOTHWELL: And then? Shall the minute be 
denied? 

Mary: That’s good. You make no pre- 
tence, even. But remember, there is no hope 
in it, there can be none. Even were Darnley 
less husband than he is, and I free to take you 
to the throne, there would still be but the 
minute between us. You are not the man. 
He will not come. 

BOTHWELL: I am no schemer in my love. 
Policy’s game—there I’m all wits. But love 
comes, and now is now. You are beautiful, 
Mary. You betray no one, What remorse can 
there be? 

Mary: Remorse? No, love is remorseless. 
But frustration, always, always. 

BoOTHWELL: Not of our minute—not of that, 
I say. 

Mary: No, then, not of that. (Bothwell 
again takes her in his arms, she giving herself 
passionately. After a moment, they part, as 
Mary Beaton’s voice is heard.) 

BEATON (Calling from without): 
Madam. 

Mary: Yes, what is it? 

BEATON: Madam. 

Mary: Yes, yes, come in, 

BEATON (Entering): Madam, the King is 
crossing the yard—he may be coming here. 

Mary (To Bothwell): You must go. 

BOTHWELL: Why should we slink about for 
any king? 


Madam, 


Mary: No, you must. There are con- 
fusions enough. (She looks out from the 
window). Yes, he is coming. Go through the 


close—quickly. At midnight, remember. 
Darnley comes in, demanding the where- 
abouts of the Italian. Assured that Riccio 
is in his room, he arraigns the queen and, 
blown with rage and suspicion, rushes out. 
Riccio is summoned and is supping with 
the two Mary’s when Darnley re-enters. 


DARNLEY: There are envoys here to speak 
with the secretary of the Queen. 

Mary: They send a strange herald. Do 
kings turn grooms? 

DaRNLEY: I was coming— 

Mary: But we sent word below that we had 
retired. 

DARNLEY: And so the door was locked. 
I know. But a husband may be capricious, 
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I found them asking for the secretary of the 
Queen. They are waiting. 

Mary: Let them come in. 

DaRNLEy: It is the secretary. 

Riccio: Who are they, my lord? 

Darn_LEy: Who are they? Shall I go and 
ask them? 

Riccio: Does Your Grace not know them? 

DarRNLEy: It is dark out there. 

Riccio: Shall I go, Madam? 

Mary (To Darnley): You swear you know 
nothing of this? 

DARNLEY: I? Swear? Oh, yes, I swear. 

Mary (Softly): No, Riccio, I will go. (She 
moves across to the door. Then loudly) Go, 
Riccio, see what they want. Your cloak—it’s 
cold beyond. 

(She takes up Riccio’s cloak and throws it 
round her. Darnley, watching her almost in a 
dreadful hope, creeps away from the door. She 
ts about to move out when Mary Beaton stops 
her.) 

BEATON: Madam, this is wildness. Either 
it is nothing or you take on a danger that you 
must not. (Zo Darnley): Why may they not 
come in here? 

DaRNLEY (Indifferently): I know nothing, I 
tell you. If the Queen wills. 

Mary: Very well. Go, Riccio. 

Riccio: Is it safe? 

BEATON: They would 
Queen’s door. 

Mary: Go. 
And we do not govern fate. 

(Riccto goes out. Darnley moves across ta 
the door. He locks it and takes the key.) 

DaRNLEY: The Queen has retired. Let us 
talk. 

Mary: Why do you lock the door? 

DarRnLEy: I found it so! I thought it was 
the Queen’s will. 

(There is a loud scream outside, and running 
steps towards the door, which is beaten violently 
as Riccio tries to enter. Then a struggle and 
scream upon scream. Then silence, and foot- 
steps hurrying away. Mary and Beaton have 
moved to the door. Mary has taken the key from 
Darnley but everything has happened in a mo- 
ment. Mary moves to open the door, but holds 
back.) 

Mary (To Darnley): Open it! 

DARNLEY: I should have questioned them 
more closely. 

Mary: Open. (Darnley unlocks and opens 
the door upon Riccio’s body.) 

Mary: For shame! A poor simpleton like 
that! 

DARNLEY: I was in the Queen’s chamber. 
And no one knows. No one in Europe would 


not dare, at the 


believe it of the King of Scotland. But I was 
I should have questioned them more 


careless, 


There can be nothing to fear. 
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closely. (He steps out over Riccio’s body, and 
goes.) 

Mary (After a pause, looking down at Riccio): 
A fantastic nothing. Poor fellow. But the 
reckoning shall be as tho for a great lover. 
Go, Beaton. Bid them come up. Have the 
watch summoned. Let him be taken away. 
This is his poor little tragedy. Ours remains. 
Go. 

(Beaton goes out. Mary closes the door. She 
goes to the window, and draws back the curtain, 
filling the room with bright moonlight. She 


looks out. Beyond the door men are heard 
moving the body of Riccio. Then Beaton re- 
turns.) 


BEATON: Madam. 

Mary: Yes, Beaton. 

BEATON: My Lord Bothwell is below. H 
wants to speak to you. He beckoned me 
from the shadow. He is at the yard corner. 

Mary: Bothwell? 

BEATON: Yes, Madam. 

Mary: Bothwell is nothing. As Riccio was 
nothing. Darnley . .. Darnley is the King, 
Beaton. A king may be nothing. 

BEATON: Shall! I tell my Lord Bothwell to 
come? 

Mary: Have they taken him away? 

BEATON: David Riccio? Yes, Madam, 

Mary: I cannot see Bothwell to-night. 
morrow, perhaps. 

BEATON: He is very persistent, Madam. 

Mary: Not to-night, Beaton. 

(Beaton goes. Mary looks out into the night 
again, silent for a few moments, and then sings 
softly.) 


To- 


Tho brighter wit I had than these, 
Their cunning brought me down, 

But Mary's love-story shall please, 
Better than their renown. 


Not Riccio nor Darnley knew 
Nor Bothwell how to find 
This Mary's best magnificence, 
Of the great lover's mind. 


(The candle gutters out. She throws the win- 
dow open to the balcony. Voices as of a dream 
are heard beyond. Mary stands listening, 

First Voice: It’s a damned silly song. 
What’s it all about? ... 

SEcoNnD Voice: Look at this queen! 
tells you, doesn’t she, doesn’t she? 

First Voice: What does a dead queen 
know about me? You talk nonsense. The 
moon has your wits; you're like that crazy 
singer out there. Mary Stuart can tell me 
nothing, I say. (Mary goes along the balcony, 
out of sight.) My God! What's that? 

THE VoIce oF Mary: Boy, I can tell you 
everything. 


She 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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PLAY WRITING FOR THE 
PUPPET THEATER 


ANY people write plays— 
M dramas for live actors 

and the, let us call it, 
grown-up stage; but few have 
written for the puppet-stage. 
One of them is George Mitchell, a 
recognized playwright who is by 
way of being a _ puppet-play- 
wright also, and who discloses, in 
the New York Evening Post 
Magazine, some 
interesting 
secrets of the 
marionet thea- 
ter. Invited re- 
cently to write a 
play for the little 
wooden - headed 
Thespians, this 
playwright set 
to work and 
overnight wrote 
a play based up- 
on the Rip Van 
Winkle legend. 
Submitting the 
manuscript to 
the producer the 
next morning, he learned the first lesson in 
writing for the puppets: the actors had yet 
to be born. In the puppet world there are 
no Joe Jeffersons to sign up on short 
notice. They have to be made of wood and 
papier-mache, rags, plaster, paint and so on, 
in advance of the play. In other words, 
there is what is known in puppet parlance as 
the ‘“‘puppet stunt’’ to be considered in the 
construction of the scenario before the play 
is written. That is, the puppet must be 
given something in the nature of a trick 
that is impossible of attainment by the 
human actor. Imagine, for instance, a 
Broadway producer rehearsing a scene in 
which a rabbit, scurrying across a clearing 
in the woods, is shot by a hunter, picked up 
by a dog, carried back and deposited at the 
feet of the hunter. Who but a puppet-play 
producer is expected to stage a dog fight? 
Yet, we read, these very absurdities are the 
bone and sinew of marionet stagecraft. 
The fantastic, the unusual, the miraculous, 















Rip Van Winkle and His Dog in Puppet Land. 


is not only possible but is the objective and 
must be woven into the scenario. 

When twenty or more such puppet stunts 
have been introduced into the scenario, the 
first stage of the play is finished and the 
puppet playwright may take a holiday 
during which time sketches of the cast of 
characters are drawn and the incarnation of 
the actors begun, scenery painted, props 
made and a thousand details marked out. 
Not a word of the dialog may be written 
till the first rehearsal is called. The 
reason for this is interesting. Dialog and 
gesture are so closely allied in human speech 
as to make it impossible to talk without 
physical movement. Mobility of facial 
accent and the subtle value of the per- 
sonality of the speaker are absolutely 
absent in the toy-actor. The force of the 
puppet dialog is restricted to a rigid face 
and the contortions of a jerky, awkward 
stage presence. This very liability, how- 
ever, may be converted into a valuable 
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asset, for it offers a certain richness of 
material to one who is seeking the gro- 
tesque. 

The actual writing of the dialog is per- 
formed under trying conditions. Assuming 
that the scenario is finished, the dolls made 
and put through the action, the author is 
called upon to set in his words for the 
puppeteers to speak. 


“He takes his place in front of the miniature 
stage. The scene in Rip Van Winkle, for 
instance, represents the front facade of the 
King George Inn. Seated up stage at a table 
are the rotund figures of Nicholas Vedder, the 
innkeeper, and his crony, Derrick von Bummell. 
They are playing cards. Nick is smoking a 
pipe—a long Dutch affair. Derrick is waiting 
for Nick to play. The playwright marks the 
situation and is about to jot down a snappy 
line when Nick’s pipe falls from his hand. The 
action is stopped, the pipe readjusted. The 
action is resumed when Derrick’s cards catch in 
the table just as the playwright has thought: 
“I’ll play the queen.”’ Ten minutes are taken 
out of the life of his lines to repair damages. 

“The action is again begun, proceeds for a 
moment. Nick smokes spasmodically, then 
sputters and stops. There comes a great com- 
motion from back stage. The puppeteer 
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smoking for Nick—a girl who has _ never 
smoked (a present-day phenomenon)—all but 
chokes to death. The performance is again 
halted while she is restored to life and her 
inalienable right to liberty and so on ad 
infinitum till the author knows that he’d better 
let the snappy lines come to him in the quietude 
of midnight, after the little actors have been 
snugly tucked away in their dust-proof bags, 
when, with a distorted remembrance of action, 
accident, and a confusion of both, he pounds 
out something that will do for the next day’s 
rehearsal.” 


It is not unusual in the making of a 
puppet play to find it necessary suddenly to 
write in a new scene around a new stunt 
quite unheralded and 
thoroly accidental mishap which has pro- 
duced a novelty in the course of action of 
the play. Or, per contra, to lift out a scene 
by reason of the fact that a puppet cast for 
a role in the production has not been and 
cannot be made. Another and important 
feature in writing for the puppet is the 
preparation of the program so as to suggest 
a proper atmosphere and thereby coerce the 
spectator into the spirit of what is expected 
of him or her as an auditor. 





OCCULT FORCES AT PLAY IN 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


SYCHIC investigation of late has 
Pree concerning itself with the fine 

arts, especially music, and some of the 
published revelations are interesting and 
stimulating, if not mystifying. Psychic 
sight, in revealing to its practitioners that 
space is peopled with countless entities 
which the man in the street is unable to 
perceive, not only detects color and form in 
music but detects forces described as 
Devas, which are, as it were, the cogs of 
music. It is these entities, asserts Cyril 
Scott, the English composet, pianist and 
essayist, that inspire the composer, even 
tho he may be quite unaware of their 
presence. Many times Mr. Scott, who has 
been called the English Debussy, has sat 
with a highly trained clairvoyant during the 
performance of ‘“‘really inspired playing,” 
and, he says, in the Boston Transcript, the 


clairvoyant “has seen these wonderful 
Devas around the musician, inspiring him 
all the while; whereas, when cold and 
indifferent playing is being done, no Devas 
could be seen at all.” 

The Transcript prints verbatim a lecture 
on ‘‘The Occult In Music” which Mr. Scott 
recently delivered by invitation of the 
Division of Music at Harvard. Tracing 
the Devastatic evolution of music and 
going back to some of the earlier musicians 
ef Europe, this ‘‘composer and believer’ 
states that, prior to the time of Johann 
Sebastian Bach and with the exception of 
Palestrina and a few other religious com- 
posers, musical compositions were merely 
sensuous in essence; that is, they afforded 
pleasant sounds which tickled the senses 
and had little or no other effect. But ‘‘a 
time came when the masters of wisdom 
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FUTURISM IN MUSIC 


saw that conditions were ripe for other 
music for higher purposes than this, so they 
inspired the immortal Bach to produce a 
type of music the essence of which was no 
longer sensuous but mental—an epochal 
step forward.” Bach having reached the 
very heights of the mental in music there 
came that reaction which we see in the 
simplicities of Mozart and Haydn. From 
an occult point of view, these two com- 
posers do not possess great significance. 
They acted more as a purely musical 
foundation for greater ones to build upon; 
and the first of these greater ones was 
Beethoven, who was used by the unseen 
forces to express every type of human 
emotion and passion as differentiated from 
non-human and superhuman emotions. 


“Thus, Beethoven depicted every emotion 
from the very depths of despair to the heights 
of rollicking happiness. He was a musical 
psychologist par excellence. No shade of 
emotion escaped him, including, even, the 
bizar and the riotous. As a psychic, his life 
was a difficult one with such varied forces 
playing through it. One reads in his biography 
that he was always having to change his 
lodgings, that his landladies were always giving 
him notice, or vise versa, and it is hard to know 
whether or not to sympathize more with him or 
the landladies. 

“The successors of Beethoven, from Schubert 
to Brahms, inclusive, were, occultly speaking, 
following the same lines of expressing human 
emotions. However, Brahms varied more 
towards the mental than did his predecessor. 
Indeed, the mental element played a very large 
part in his musical make-up. For this reason 
his music appears scientific and staid, and 
therefore appealing to persons who are averse 
to getting thrills down their spines and being 
worked up to highly emotional states,”’ 


Coming to Wagner, who is pronounced 
a very different type of musician, both in 
the musical and occult sense, we are told 
that the Wagnerian state of consciousness 
is, in occult parlance, the Buddhic, meaning 
a high station on the Buddhic plane. The 
Buddhic plane is one of spiritual unity or 
brotherhood, of divine love totally devoid 
of selfishness, and Wagner was ‘‘used by 
the unseen powers to express this Buddhic 
emotion in music.” Even he, however, is 
admitted to have reached this high estate 
only occasionally, as at the end of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” but; “He stands as the 
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inspired soul who has given to humanity 
the foretaste of unity, of what is termed the 
Buddhic in music. One day, no doubt, 
there will be composers who will write 
music which is entirely Buddhic, but that 
time is not just yet, altho I am told by the 
masters of wisdom that it is to come before 
the present century has run its course.” 

Mr. Scott ingeniously explains that a 
large number of modern composers, who 
are styled ‘‘futurists’’ and whose music is 
discordant to a degree, are trying to express 
in sound the actual conditions of the astral 
plane; in other words, to depict another 
dimension in music. As to the discords 
attending their efforts, whereas some parts 
of the astral plane are said to be very 
beautiful there are parts which are greatly 
the reverse and “some of these composers 
have got into touch with these particularly 
unpleasant spirits instead of with the 
higher ones.”’ 

Debussy, among modern composers, is 
seen from the occult point of view to be 
essentially a tone-poet of the nature spir- 
its—the fairies, salamanders, Undines, 
gnomes, and pixies—which “people who 
possess enough psychic perception for 
the purpose are able to see in the woods 
and plains.’’ There is, Mr. Scott declares, 
such a thing as fairy music, however much 
the material-minded man may deny it, and 
that music is subtle, precious, illusive, 
fanciful—exactly like Debussy’s music 
itself. ‘It never reaches the note of great 
passion, or majesty, or grandeur, for such 
qualities do not belong to fairies and 
sprites. It is just exquisite, sparkling, and 
nearly always entertaining. Debussy once 
said to me, ‘Alas! I never get any further; 
I never get strength and power; I am too 
much in one group.’ And yet, if he had 
been consciously psychic enough to know 
the occult, he would never have expressed 
himself as he did. He was intended to be 
the tone-poet of music, the voice of the 
fairies translated into earthly music. Thus, 
if he had defects, they were simply the 
defects of his qualities and his limitations 
were the natural outcome.” 

Apart from the actual feelings which 
music may inspire in its hearer, this British 
composer and Harvard lecturer lays stress 
on the color values of music which are 
perceptible to the clairvoyant who has 
trained his pituitary body or pineal gland. 
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THE EVOLUTION 


OF JOHN 


BURROUGHS 


have lived.’”” So Theodore Roosevelt 

wrote to John Burroughs years ago. 
The tribute is worth recalling now that 
Burroughs is dead, and deserves to be 
linked with the saying of Thomas A. Edison 
that Burroughs was ‘‘one of the highest 
types yet evolved in the advance of man to 
a higher stage.’”” There is something dis- 
tinctly memorable in the thought that a 
President of the United States and a great 
inventive genius should have felt that they 
honored themselves in honoring a natural- 
ist. We should all of us, it seems, have 
enjoyed the company of this man who in 
his last book described himself as a ‘‘radical 
optimist,’’ and who did more than any 
other American, living or dead, to acquaint 
the masses with nature. Mr. Edison 
speaks with enthusiasm of the camping 
parties in which he participated with Bur- 
roughs, Henry Ford, Hudson Maxim and 
Harvey Firestone. ‘‘Some of my most 
enjoyable hours,”’ he says, ‘‘were spent in 
the company of Burroughs. All the mem- 
bers of our party were familiar with the 
ordinary birds and flowers, but when we 
came upon an odd species we always had to 
consult Mr. Burroughs. I was the geologist 
of the party, Burroughs was the botanist, 
Maxim was our hunter, Ford was a bit of an 
authority on birds, and Firestone was our 
business manager.” 

The charm that Burroughs held for his 
friends and readers may be traced in part 
to his poetry and philosophy, as well as to 
his gift as a naturalist. It was not enough 
for him to observe and chronicle the facts of 
nature; he wanted to understand the 
meaning of things. He early fell under the 
spell of Carlyle, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman. He became a pantheist. The 
book that he wrote just before he died is 
entitled ‘‘Accepting the Universe,” and is 
based on the idea that the heart of nature is 
sound. ‘‘I feel toward the great Mother,” 
he says, “somewhat as a man does who 
takes out a policy in an insurance company; 
he believes the company is solvent and will 
meet its obligations. I look upon the uni- 
verse as solvent and worthy of trust. This 


T is a good thing for our people that you 


book might be described as an attempt to 
justify the ways of God to man on natural 
grounds.” 

Burroughs’ name will always be associ- 
ated with the Catskill Mountains. He was 
born in the village of Roxbury, on their 
western slope, eighty-four years ago. He 
is buried in the same village close to a 
boulder on which he climbed as a boy to 
hear the vesper sparrow sing. The home, 
“Riverby,”’ in which he lived the greater 
part of his life, is at West Park on the 
Hudson in the Catskill region. His celery- 
fields, his grapevines, the cottage, ‘‘Slab- 
sides,” in which he entertained so many of 
his friends, are nearby. ‘‘The place to 
observe nature,” he was fond of saying, “‘is 
where you are.’’ Apart from a trip to 
England in his youth, some years of resi- 
dence in Washington, D. C., and later visits 
to Alaska, Hawaii and California, he spent 
most of his time in the Catskill region. 

When he started to write he was, on his 
own confession, ‘mad over Emerson.” 
One of his first éssays, dealing with ex- 
pression and nature and published by 
James Russell Lowell in the Alélantic 
Monthly, was frankly imitative of Emerson. 
Then came an even stronger infatuation. 
He went to Washington and he met Walt 
Whitman. His acquaintance with Whit- 
man he calls the most important event of 
his life. His first book, published in 1867 
at his own expense, dealt with Whitman as 
‘poet and person.’ The last chapter of 
his last book presents Whitman as ‘the 
greatest personality—not the greatest in- 
tellect, but the most symbolical man, the 
greatest incarnation of mind, heart and 
soul, fused and fired by the poetic spirit— 
that has appeared in the world during the 
Christian era.”’ 

It was to Whitman that young Bur- 
roughs, then working in the Treasury 
Department in Washington, took his 
second book. He was trying to frame a 
suitable title. On a slip of paper he had 
written ‘‘Wake-Robin” and several other 
names. ‘‘What does Wake-Robin mean?” 
asked Whitman. “It’s a spring flower,” 
replied Burroughs. “Then that,’ said 
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A RADICAL OPTIMIST 


John Burroughs’ life-story shows a development from naturalism to pantheism. His reading of nature is 
optimistic. He believes, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, that ‘‘this is the best possible world and 
the people in it are the best possible people.” 
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Whitman, ‘is exactly the name you 
want.” 

“‘Wake-Robin’’ was a nature-book in a 
new style. It was followed by a series of 
nature-books, carrying such titles as ‘‘Pep- 
acton,” ‘‘Riverby,” ‘Leaf and Tendril’’ 
and “In the Catskills,’’ and by one book, 
“Literary Values,’ in which the literary 
interest predominated. The nature-books 
are the ones by which Burroughs is best 
known. They ‘‘stand alone,” as Dallas 
Lore Sharp has pointed out in the Allantic 
Monthly, ‘‘at the head of a long list of 
books written about the out-of-doors since 
the days of ‘Historia Animalium’ and the 
medieval ‘Fables’ and ‘Beasteries.’ ”’ 

There is scarcely a form of outdoor life, 
Mr. Sharp notes, which has not been sug- 
gestively dealt with in Burroughs’ pages: 
the rabbit under his porch; the paleozoic 
pebble along his path; the salt breeze 
borne inland by the Hudson; the flight of 
an eagle; the whirl of a snow-storm; the 
work of the honey-bees; the procession of 
the seasons over Slabsides; even the 
abundant soil out of which both he and his 
grapes grew and which, “incorruptible and 
undefiled,” he calls divine. He devotes 
entire chapters to the bluebird, the fox, the 
apple, the wild strawberry. ‘‘The indi- 
vidual, the particular thing, is always of 
particular interest to him. But so is its 
habitat, the whole of its environment. He 
sees the gem, not cut and set in a ring, but 
rough in the mine, where it glitters on the 
hand of nature, all the more that it is worn 
in the dark.” Mr. Sharp continues: 


“Every part of his work is of selected stock, 
as free from knots and seams, and sap-wood, as 
a piece of old-growth pine. There is plan, pro- 
portion, integrity to his essays—the naturalist 
living faithfully up to a sensitive literary 
conscience. 

“Mr. Burroughs is a good but not a great 
naturalist as Audubon and Gray were great 
naturalists. His claim (and Audubon’s in 
part) upon us is literary. He has been a 
watcher in the woods; has made a few pleasant 
excursions into the primeval wilderness, leaving 
his gun at home, and his camera, too, thank 
Heaven! He has broken out no new trail, 
discovered no new animal, no new thing. But 
he has seen all the old, uncommon things, and 
seen them oftener, has watched them longer, 
through more seasons, than any other writer of 
our out-of-doors; and tho he has discovered 
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no new thing, yet he has made discoveries, 
volumes of them,—contributions largely to our 
stock of literature, and to our store of love for 
the earth, and to our joy of living upon it. He 
has turned a little of the universe into litera- 
ture; has translated a portion of the earth into 
human language; has restored to us our 
garden here eastward in Eden.” 


Out of all these volumes emerges a 
philosophy which in Burroughs’ later life 
may be said to have eclipsed his early 
passion as an observer of nature. The 
“particular” takes its place in the univer- 
sal. The dominant motive becomes re- 
ligious. He seeks, more and more, to 
penetrate the mystery of the universe. 
He stresses the idea of evolution, and calls 
into service the writings of Darwin, Huxley 
and Bergson in support of a pantheistic 
attitude. 

This later mood, which finds expression 
in ‘Time and Change”’ and ‘‘The Summit 
of the Years,’’ as well as in ‘‘Accepting the 
Universe,”’ is not one that comes easily. 
“T confess,”’ he says, ‘‘that I receive evolu- 
tion only at arm’s length, as it were. [ 
cannot get on intimate terms with it, 
familiarize my mind with it, and make it 
thinkable. The gulf that separates man 
from the orders below him is so impassable, 
his intelligence is so radically different from 
theirs, and his progress so enormous, while 
they have stood still, that believing it is 
\jke believing a miracle.” 

Yet believe it we must, he holds, if only 
by a kind of scientific faith. 


“Only a faith founded upon the rock of 
natural law can weather such a storm as the 
world passed through in the Great War, but 
unfortunately such a faith is possible to com- 
paratively few—the faith that the universe is 
radically good and beneficent, and that the 
evils of life grow upon the same tree with the 
good, and that the fruits called evil bear only a 
small proportion to those called good. Persons 
who do not read the book of nature as a whole, 
who do not try their faith by the records of the 
rocks and the everlasting stars, who are 
oblivious to the great law of evolution which 
has worked out the salvation of man and of all 
living things, through good and ill report, 
through delays and sufferings and agonies 
incalculable, but the issues of which have been 
unfailing, who do not see the natural universal 
order working in the fiery ordeal through which 
all nations during the historic period have 
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THE FIFTH AMERICAN CARDINAL 


passed, who have not learned that the calami- 
ties of men and of peoples are not the result 
of some offended divinity, but the ups and 
downs in the long, hard road of human de- 
velopment, and that, in the nature of things, 
justice is meted out to all men—if not in a day, 
then in a year, or infa thousand years; if not 
to the individual, then to his family, or to 
his race—those who take no account of all 
these things soon lose their reckoning in times 
like ours.”’ 


For Burroughs, evil is as real and as 
necessary as good. “Every good deed, 
every noble thought,”’ as he puts it, 
“counts in the counsels of the Eternal.” 
Every bad deed, every ignoble thought, 
counts also. But ‘the stream tends to 
purify itself; the world is thus made; evil 
is real, but short-lived; the remedial forces 
of life and nature burn it up or convert it 
into good.’’ Our fertile landscapes are 
“the result of the wear and tear of geologic 
ages; fire, flood, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, have all had a share in shaping 
them.” Decay and death have fed the 
sources of life. What we need, above all, 
in Burroughs’ view, is an attitude of mind 
toward creation begotten by knowledge, in 
which fear, personal hopes, individual good 
and the so-called “other world’’ play little 
part. Hesays: ‘This is not religion in the 
old ecclesiastical sense, but in the new 
scientific sense; a religion that moves us to 
fight vice, crime, war, intemperance, for 
self-preservation and in brotherly love, and 
not in obedience to theological dogma or 
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the command of a God; a religion that 
opens our eyes to the wonder and beauty of 
the world and that makes us at home in 
this world.” 

The ‘‘law of balance’’ is fundamental in 
Burroughs’ thinking. He saw in this law 
a natural principle by which action and 
reaction are equalized, and he celebrated it 
in “Waiting,’’ his greatest poem: 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 
I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights, 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 





CARDINAL DOUGHERTY AND A NEW 
ERA FOR ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


ITH the death of Cardinal Gibbons 

\ \ and the elevation to the cardinalate 
of Archbishop Dennis J. Dougherty, 

of Philadelphia, Roman Catholicism in 
America may be said to enter upon a new 
era. Cardinal Gibbons we knew. He 
was a national figure, and not only the 
church but the nation will miss the in- 
fluence of a man whom President Harding 
has called “the very finest type of citizen 
and churchman.”’ Cardinal Dougherty we 
hardly know as yet. His reputation is that 


of an able administrator. He has served as 
missionary bishop in the Philippines and 
was Bishop of Buffalo before he was 
transferred to Philadelphia. 

Unlike Cardinal Gibbons, he has taken 
practically no part in political, as dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical, affairs. It 
is fair to assume, however, from his ad- 
dresses and from his writings and transla- 
tions for the Catholic Standard and Times 
and other Roman Catholic journals that, 
like his colleag, Cardinal O'Connell, of 
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A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR 


Cardinal Dougherty, who has risen from breaker boy in Pennsylvania mines 
to his present position, is best known for his constructive work in the Philip- 
He is the fifth American Cardinal ap- 
pointed and the fourth American Cardinal born in the United States. 


pines, in Buffalo and in Philadelphia. 


Boston, he is a conservative, not a modern- 
ist. He is strong when he comes to furnish 
archeological arguments in favor of his 
church and of Papal supremacy. 

It is noted in a recent letter from a 
Roman Catholic correspondent to the New 
York Times that when a campaign in 
behalf of the ‘Irish Republic’ was initiated 
in this country a few months ago, the 
diocese distinguished by Cardinal Dough- 
erty’s promotion held aloof. This may or 
may not be of great significance, but the 
negative attitude assumed at that time by 
Archbishop Dougherty stood out in strong 
contrast to the action of Archbishop Hayes, 
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of New York, who wrote 
a letter in support of the 
Republic and enclosed a 
check for $1,000. 

Inanother issue which 
is now troubling Roman 
Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, Cardinal 
Dougherty’s paper, the 
Standard and Times, 
takes an attitude shared 
by Roman Catholics 
throughout the country. 
We refer to the issue 
raised by the Smith- 
Towner bill. This bill 
proposes a Department 
of Education at Wash- 
ington, a Secretary of 
Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and an 
annual appropriation to 
the States of $100,000,- 
000 to be used in the ad- 
vancement of education 
in specified ways. The 
Roman Catholics will 
have none of it, and the 
Standard and Times 
ptints on an editorial 
page ten reasons for re- 
jecting it. These reasons 
are summed up in the 
statement that the pro- 
posed Department 
would be ‘‘bureaucratic’”’ 
and destructive of State- 
autonomy, but there isa 
general feeling that the 
reasons proceed from 
loyalty to the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. 

The new Cardinal has always been close- 
ly in touch with Rome and is said to be 
sympathetic with a movement for ‘‘resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can.’”’ This movement, which is exciting 
the ire of Protestant editors, is announced 
in the London Morning Post. France and 
Great Britain, it seems, are taking steps to 
make permanent their diplomatic connec- 
tions established with the Vatican during 
the war, and this, it is said, encourages 
American Roman Catholics to hope that 
the United States may follow their example. 
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better to live in the truth than in 
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President Harding is represented as having 
been already approached on the subject, 
and as being willing to appoint a minister 
“if public opinion favors it.” America, 
our leading Roman Catholic weekly, is 
strongly pushing the movement. ‘Nearly 
all the civilized nations of the earth,”’ it 


says, are now represented at the Vatican, and 
“should the United States send a representa- 
tive, it will be in the way of resumption of 
diplomatic relations,’’ tho. ‘‘under vastly 
different circumstances, itis true, from those 
that obtained in 1848, when our first rep- 
resentative went to Rome.”’ 





JOB AS A REBEL MADE OVER TO 
SUIT THE ORTHODOX 


T is only sixty years since the English 
I Bishop Colenso was forbidden to preach 

in Oxford University because he did not 
accept the first chapter of Genesis 
as literal history, or agree that 
the world was created out of 
chaos in the year 4004 B.C. 
Now comes Prof. Morris Jastrow 
with a study * that does for the 
book of Job something of what 
Colenso did for the Pentateuch. 
His competence for his task can 
not be denied. He holds the 
chair of Semitic languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
is one of the most distinguished 
living authorities on Old Testa- 
ment literature. Nor is there 
lack of competence in the com- 
ment that his book awakens on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And 
yet the old theological intensity 
is missing. There is only a mild 
ripple of controversy. ‘‘It is no 
longer possible,” the London 
Nation observes apropos of this 
book, ‘‘to reserve the Bible as a 
whole, or any single part of it, 
from the criticism that philology, 
history, comparative theology, 
geology, biology, or any other of 
the sciences may bring to bear 
upon it. Nor, we think, would 
the most genuinely religious 
Christian people desire any such 
restraint. At the worst it is 


*TuHe Book oF Jos; Its ORIGIN, 
GROWTH AND INTERPRETATION. Together 
with a New Translation Based on a Re- 
vised Text. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph. D., LL.D. Lippincott. 


a Fool’s Paradise. ‘The Truth tho it blast 
me!’ cried Cariyle’s stout-hearted hero.” 
Dr. Jastrow says that he takes no pleas- 





“WHEN THE MORNING STARS SANG TOGETHER, AND 
ALL THE SONS OF GOD SHOUTED FOR JOY"! 


One of William Blake’s famous illustrations for the Book of Job. 
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ure in iconoclasm as such. He finds it, 
indeed, an unpleasant task to hold up as 
erroneous passages in the original Book of 
Job which have not only made their way 
into the Church and Synagog service, but 
which by their beauty and impressiveness 
have been a source of consolation to count- 
less myriads for two millenniums, sustain- 
ing them in sorrow, and helping them to 
bear the ills and burdens of life. The 
critic, he tells us, must forego popularity. 
“‘He must console himself by the deeper 
penetration that he gains into the spirit of 
Biblical literature, and the clearer view of 
the evolution of religious thought and 
practice among the Hebrews from lowly 
beginnings to an advanced stage—a stage 
higher than that reached by any other 
people of antiquity, and which culminated 
in a temporary climax in the commingling 
of Hebrew and Greek spirituality in early 
Christianity.” 

Our great mistake in approaching the 
Book of Job, according to Dr. Jastrow, 
has lain in our tendency to regard it as 
a single narrative and as the work of a 
single hand. In the period in which it was 
created—probably about 400 B. C.—the 
ideas of individual authorship and of 
literary unity, in the sense in which we 
understand those terms, were foreign to the 
Jewish mind. It was the custom in the 
ancient East, as to a large extent it is still 
the custom, to recite, not to read, stories. 
The difference between ancient Oriental 
and modern Western literary composition 
is summed up by Professor Jastrow in the 
statement that with us the finished book 
begins its life, whereas in the ancient Orient 
the final form of a composition represents a 
dead book—one that had ceased to arouse 
sufficient interest to warrant further addi- 
tions being made to it. 

The Book of Job, then, was a growth, 
and it grew, Professor Jastrow tells us, in 
some such way as this: There was a folk- 
tale circulating among the Jewish people 
which dealt with the problem: Why should 
the just man suffer? A similar story was 
popular in Babylonia; it has something in 
common with the Greek story of Prome- 
theus. Job is ‘‘Everyman,”’ and what 
happened to him represents on a large scale 
what on a smaller scale may be taken as 
typical of common human _ experience. 


From the earliest times men have striven to 
reconcile undeserved suffering with the idea 
of a beneficent government of the universe. 

At an early stage the story of Job, in Dr. 
Jastrow’s interpretation, was a subject of 
discussion in a group of skeptical thinkers. 
These men were not irreligious, but they 
were dissatisfied with the folktale as they 
knew it. Not for them the sentiment 
expressed in Browning's poem, 


God’s in His heaven,— 
All’s right with the world. 


They felt that the problem of human 
suffering could not be solved by platitudes 
or by sentimentalities. 

So they constructed a Symposium in 
which Job converses with his false friends 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar, and takes the 
rebel part. Instead of acquiescing in his 
fate, he indicts life and he indicts God. 
The man who in the popular version of his 
story could say, ‘‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” issaying now: ‘‘Let the 
day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in which it was said there is a man 
child conceived.’’ The earlier Job who had 
been commended for not “sinning with his 
lips” is crying out: ‘‘I will not refrain my 
mouth; I will speak in the anguish of my 
spirit. . . My soul chooseth strangling, 
and death rather than life. I loathe it; I 
would not live alway: let me alone; for 
my days are vanity.”’ Job goes so far as to 
suggest that it is God’s nature to be cruel, 
to take pleasure in seeing the innocent 
suffer: ‘‘He destroyeth the perfect and the 
wicked. If the scourge slay suddenly, he 
will laugh at the trial of the innocent.” 

The traditional rendering of the line— 


Tho he slay me, yet will I trust in him, 


is exactly the opposite of what Jastrow calls 
the correct rendering— 


Aye, tho he slay me, I tremble not. 


And the passage woven into the text of 
Handel's ‘‘Messiah” beginning, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’ appears here: 


Oh, that my words could be inscribed, 
Graven for all time in the rock, 
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Then would I know that my defender will arise 
Even tho he arise in the distant future. 


Only under my skin is this indited 
And within my flesh do I see these [words]. 


The reference is to a purely human de- 
fender whom Job expects from the future 
—one who would be moved to his defense 
by reading his inscription in the rock. 

The Job of the Symposium—following 
Dr. Jastrow’s speculation—came as a 
great shock to the pious commentators of 
the day. The cynicism of Ecclesiastes 
was already in the air. They saw the 
nation demoralized by skepticism. They 
turned, accordingly, to the famous tale and 
began to set it in order. The whole pro- 
duction must be made to minister to the up- 
building of religion and the glory of God. 
Job’s defiance was turned into penitence. 
The speeches of Elihu were put in their 
proper place. A description of the search 
for wisdom which is hidden from man, was 
inserted. The magnificent climax of the 
entire book in which God recounts the 
marvels of creation was undoubtedly, Dr. 
Jastrow tells us, a pious addition. He goes 
on to say: 


“There was on the part of pious commen- 
tators no intention to deceive. Nothing was 
farther from the minds of those who felt free to 
give any turn that they pleased to a literary 
production that was regarded as common 
property. In the ancient Orient plagiarism 
belongs to the virtues, and the quotation mark 
had not yet been discovered. The modifica- 
tions that a book underwent were an indication 
of the interest it had aroused. Moreover, the 
character of the revision to which a literary 
production in the ancient Orient was subject 
would vary according to the point of view of the 
individual or the circle that would be attracted 
to the task. A book like the original Job 
would have its sympathizers and its opponents; 
and we can trace in the insertions and in the 
additions the work of both classes of com- 
mentators or amplifiers as they might be 
called, while at times one may recognize the 
purely literary desire to try one’s hand at 
improving a speech of Job’s or of one of his 
friends.”’ 


All this appeals to the New York Times 
as a daring essay in the higher criticism, 
and shows, in the view of the Boston 
Transcript, wide scholarship. The Tran- 
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script speaks of Jastrow’s new translation 
of the Book of Job as ‘impressive and 
beautiful,’ but adds: “Dr. Jastrow’s 
translation will be a severe blow to those 
devout persons who believe in the verbal 
inspiration of all the books comprized in the 
Anthology of Hebrew Literature known as 
‘The Holy Bible.’ After all is said, 
in spite of the incorrectness of the King 
James version, in which, according to Dr. 
Jastrow, one line in ten is wrong, one 
cannot help liking its style better than that 
of the new version.” 

A writer in the London Times pro- 
nounces Jastrow’s book “revolutionary”’ 
and expresses sharp disagreement with it. 
He says: 


“Professor Jastrow is best known to students 
by his work on Babylonian religion, and in 
this connection he has dealt also with the Old 
Testament. Recently he has approached the 
exposition of Hebrew literature from another 
angle in the study of Ecclesiastes published 
under the title ‘A Gentle Cynic.’ To this his 
volume on Job forms a companion. 

“At many points Professor Jastrow has been 
influenced by Ehrlich, who had an unusually 
true sense for what was genuine Hebrew. But 
it does not follow that because an emendation 
is in excellent Biblical Hebrew it is therefore 
sound, and so far as we have tested his work 
he often seems to us singularly unconvincing. 
Professor Jastrow’s version is frequently inter- 
esting; but the student will find Professor J. E. 
McFadyen’s rendering and rearrangements in 
‘The Wisdom Books in Modern Speech’ a far 
safer guide. 

“Professor Jastrow is not indifferent to the 
deeper elements in the book. Thus he refers 
to ‘the final word in the immortal Book of Job 
that faith in the presence of unfathomable 
mystery is the only secure foundation on which 
we can build our lives. Such faith,’ he adds, 
‘rises superior to argument and speculation, 
because it realizes that the highest truth 
accessible to man is never a solid that can be 
grasped, but an atmosphere to be breathed.’ 
But, in view of the readiness with which ‘the 
latest results of scientific criticism’ are swal- 
lowed by a credulous public, we must warn our 
readers that it is not, nor is it likely to be, the 
generally accepted view of schoMrs that the 
Book of Job is the work of several literary 
syndicates, growing by accretion from one 
stage of formlessness to another, swarming with 
hundreds of interpolations and stamped with 
the superficial appearance of unity by a group 
of orthodox editors.”’ 
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SHOULD MOVING PICTURES BE 
CENSORED? 


the country has seen in years is now 

raging over the question whether 
moving pictures should or should not be 
censored. This question has even its inter- 
national aspects, since Walter B. Pitkin, in 
“Must We Fight Japan?” divulged the fact 
that a most fruitful source of misunder- 
standing between the United States and 
Japan, China and India is to be found in 
the exhibition in those countries of ‘‘cheap, 
silly” moving pictures and of films which 
censors have barred from the American 
screen. When we come nearer home we 
find people in almost every community who 
are expressing themselves, with greater or 
less indignation, in regard to objectionable 
pictures. Maurice Maeterlinck, who re- 
cently visited America with a view to writ- 
ing for the screen and who was given, 
while here, exceptional opportunities to 
observe all kinds of pictures, has lately 
reported, in the Photoplay Magazine, that 
out of a hundred films witnessed in Cali- 
fornia he found four or five “truly good,” 
three or four others not so good, and ninety- 
odd practically worthless. ‘‘There were 
spectacles,’’ he says, “scarcely worthy of 
apes, going to such a point of imbecility, of 
silliness, of coarseness, of incoherence, and 
especially of revolting ugliness, that one 
wonders shamefully why he has come into 
this gorgeous place where such things are 
exhibited. One wonders, too,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘that human beings endowed with 
brains and with the most elementary feeling 
or taste will waste months of work, mobil- 
ize hundreds of actors and employees, and 
spend from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to produce each one 
of these inanities. And there is yet a more 
serious question: how can millions of other 
human beings (statistics say that 18,000,000 
people go to the movies every day), equally 
equipped with brains and_ sensibilities, 
waste in their turn their leisure hours (those 
most sacred hours of the day, for they 
count most in the development and educa- 
tion of man), how can they bear to waste 
those hours contemplating those same 
inanities, and how can they ever prefer 


O*: of the liveliest controversies that 


them to the vastly more interesting sights 
that any glimpse of street or landscape or 
sky might afford?” 

Benjamin B. Hampton, president of four 
motion-picture companies and one of the 
first to raise the question now under dis- 
cussion, has confessed that his motive is 
largely self-interest. He wrote a sensa- 
tional article, ‘‘Too Much Sex-Stuff in the 
Movies? Whose Fault Is It?” for the 
Pictorial Review. (See CURRENT OPINION 
for March.) His object, he says, was to 
warn his colleagues in the motion-picture 
business against real dangers. He pointed 
out that moving pictures, in many in- 
stances, were exceeding the bounds of 
decency and good taste. Audiences were 
already in rebellion. The time might not 
be far distant when the moving picture, if 
it did not reform, would have to face a 
hurricane of public wrath. 

This argument had striking results in two 
quarters. It led to a conference of leaders 
of the motion-picture industry at which the 
following ‘‘fourteen points,’’ promulgated 
by Jesse L. Lasky, were adopted: 


1. No pictures showing sex attraction in a 
suggestive or improper manner. 

2. No pictures dealing with ‘‘white slavery.” 

3. No stories built on illicit love unless they 
convey a moral lesson. 

4. No nakedness. 

5. No inciting dances. 

6. No unnecessarily prolonged passionate 
love scenes, 

7. No stories principally concerned with 
the underworld. 

8. No picture making drunkenness or 
gambling attractive. 

9. No pictures which might instruct the 
morally weak in crime methods. 

10. No stories which may offend any relig- 
ious sect. 

11. No incidents showing disrespect for any 
religion. 

12. No suggestive comedy. 

13. No unnecessary depiction of bloodshed. 

14. No salacious titles or advertizing. 


It also led to a kind of truce with Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Superintendent of the 
International Reform Bureau, in Washing- 
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ton, D..C., who decided, after the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hampton’s article and after a 
talk with William A. Brady and other 
leaders of the motion-picture industry, to 
give the producers a chance to reform 
themselves before he committed himself 
to agitation for a federal censorship law to 
control moving pictures. 

It seems that while only four States 
(Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas and Mary- 
land) have actually passed laws for the 
censorship of moving pictures, censorship 
bills are pending in most of the other States. 
A bill which will give to three persons the 
power to decide what films shall be wit- 
nessed by millions in New York State 
has gone to Governor Miller for his 
signature while these pages have been 
going through the press. The real 
censorship of films until now—so far as 
there has been censorship—has lain with 
the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, in New York City; but this board, 
a voluntary organization sustained by the 
fees paid by the producers for the re- 
viewing service, is generally felt to be in- 
adequate. 

The question of censorship is being dis- 
cussed from every angle. We find, on one 
side, a group of thinkers who are strong be- 
lievers in legal control, if not in actual 
censorship. We find, at the other extreme, 
a group who are absolute disbelievers in 
legal control. And we find, in the center, 
a group who hope for voluntary control 
but who, if it fails, will accept legal control. 

The argument in behalf of legal control 
is given by Dr. Crafts in one of the state- 
ments sent out from his Washington office. 
He says that he does not advocate ‘‘cen- 
sorship,’”’ as that word is usually under- 
stood, since he does not ask autocratic 
exclusion of films. What he does advocate 
is “such supervision as government gives 
to all other great financial interests—rail- 
roads, banks, packers and the like.”’ He 
explains: 


“As we do not leave it to the packers to in- 
spect their bad beef, with no outside pressure 
except patronage and ‘public opinions,’ so we 
should not allow the film producers, with no 
supervision save their own ‘National Board of 
Review,’ to handle the bad pictures that 
poison not the bodies only but the minds and 
souls of our dear youth. We do not console 


ourselves when bad beef kills that it will have 
done good service as a ‘warning’ to others to let 
it alone. BY ADVANCE INSPECTION WE 
CUT IT OUT BEFORE IT KILLS. No 
big city was ever cleaned of lewd shows by 
anything so intangible as ‘public opinion.’ 
There are always enough who will attend lewd 
shows to make them profitable, and so a 
temptation to better exhibitors and better 
patrons, Public opinion must speak through 
government to reach those who will yield only 
to law.” 


The argument for absolute freedom is 
furnished by Theodore Schroeder, of the 
Free Speech League, in an interview in the 
New York World: 


“What we need is more understanding and 
less moral sentimentalizing. Censorship creates 
all the ills it seeks to cure. 

“There is such a thing as obscenity, but 
obscenity exists in the viewing mind, not in the 
ankles nor in books or pictures. The first 
inhabitants of New York didn’t wear any 
clothes at all, yet no intelligent historian would 
call the Indians obscene, tho undoubtedly their 
Puritan critics were ‘obscene.’ 

“The cure and the only cure, is through 
science instead of legislation. Let us once 
understand how the emotions behave under 
both freedom and repression and let us dis- 
cover the laws which govern them.” 


In the region of compromize are papers 
arguing, as the Ladies’ Home Journal does, 
that “‘you cannot legislate better films... . 
The positive method, the sane method, the 
sure-result method is to boost the good 
pictures.”” The Journal continues: 


“Apologists for the demoralizing form of the 
film drama seek to persuade us that the sex 
motif was injected to meet popular demand. 
This is the usual cheap camouflage of the 
opportunist and sensationalist. Popular de- 
mand must always be guessed at in the first 
instance. It has never yet sent heralds out to 
clamor for what it wanted. The sex motif 
probably dates back to the Java ape man and 
his genus. It is the most elemental of all 
interest motives for mankind. You will find it 
in the best that art and literature has produced 
and you will find it in the lowest pretensions to 
art and literature. It was introduced into the 
films not as art or literature but as merchan- 
dise, something to sell by the foot to a palpitant 
public. It has been tried out on the same 
basis in a certain group of magazines until it 
palled “of its own inanity and sameness, 
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HE STARTED THE PRESENT DISCUSSION 
OF MOVING-PICTURE CENSORSHIP 


Benjamin B. Hampton's recent article ina monthly 


magazine influenced the National Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association to adopt resolutions 
to discontinue making ‘‘sex pictures."’ 


“Such will be its fate on the screen, for 
popular taste periodically proves itself an 
infinitely cleaner thing than narrow and vicious 
intelligences ever give it credit for. The sex 
motif is now ‘all in the eye’ of the opportunist. 
It will linger in his eye until we can get to- 
gether and boost the good pictures that tell a 
real story and have a real background. When 
intelligent producers take an intelligent stand 
and produce big, clean photoplays and tell the 
world that they are big and clean, they'll find 
millions of backers everywhere ready to rise up 
and boost for them.” 


The Christian Work would rather have 
the evils incident to the present National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures than 
the evils inherent in a system of legal 
censorship. It says: 


“There seems to be no doubt that the Board 
of Review has greatly improved the quality of 
motion pictures. To people who oppose legal 
censorship on principle the unofficial reviewing 
done by the Board commends itself as the best 
method of meeting the problem of control. 
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The danger of legal censorship of films is the 
possibility that particular political, sectarian or 
cultural ideas may dominate the censorship 
board. For example, in a time of industrial 
conflict control of the censorship might be 
secured in the interest of propaganda. Then, 
too, there is the danger that improper influence 
might be exerted on a politically appointed 
board by unprincipled producers, should there 
be such,” 


Roman Catholic opinion is summed up in 
a program issued by the National Catholic 
Welfare Council advocating legalized cen- 
sorship only in the event that motion- 
picture producers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors fail to make good in their an- 
nounced house-cleaning campaign. Here 
is the program. The Council— 


(1) Stands uncompromizingly for decency on 
the screen and on the stage. (2) Insists that 
motion-pictures shall be decent not only on 
Sunday, but on the six other days of the week 
as well. (3) Urges cooperation with local 
exhibitors and local police authorities in bring- 
ing about the exhibition of clean films. (4) 
Will scrutinize the motion-picture exhibitions 
in Catholic parishes throughout the United 
States. (5) Will maintain its own Bureau of 
review, criticism and information for the purpose 
of effecting concerted action for motion-picture 
betterment on the part of Catholic organiza- 
tions. (6) Has no sympathy with “Blue Law"’ 
agitators. (7) Does not advocate the abolition 
of Sunday “movies.’’ (8) Will work con- 
structively for the future advancement of the 
screen and will cooperate with the industry in 
all sincere efforts for its improvement. (9) 
Will advocate legalized censorhip only in the 
event that the producers, distributors and 
exhibitors fail to make good in their announced 
housecleaning campaign. 


The New York Tribune speaks of censor- 
ship as ‘‘neither American nor common 
sense;”’ and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
points out that, under the present laws, the 
police can stop the showing of objectionable 
films: 


“We do not need censors for the suppression 
of immoral, obscene, debasing and corrupting 
films. We have laws under which the exhibi- 
tors of such pictures can be punished and the 
films suppressed. We have a federal law pro- 
hibiting the transportation of improper pic- 
tures, and we have State laws’ for the punish- 
ment of publishers and vendors of immoral and 
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obscene and corrupting books, pictures and 
periodicals, Free government should operate 
through laws, not through censors and super- 
visors. A free people should be controiled by 
laws, not by censors and supervisors.” 


The New York Evening Mail thinks that 
moving pictures need ‘‘a purgation in 


matters of taste rather than of morals’’: 


“Tt may be quite true that the movies are too 
much addicted to showing pictures of sex 
interest and that their treatment is not always 
as sound as the conversation of legislators in a 
smoking room, But will the censors see to it 
that this great subject is entirely eliminated? 
Of course not. They will no doubt cut out all 
scenes of a too passionate character, and that 
will be no great loss so far as the vast majority 
of movie actors and actresses is concerned, for 
the artist who can interpret a great passionate 
scene is as rare as the poet who can write one. 

“But what shall we get instead? We shall 
probably get plays that have no relationship 
whatever to life, that will be as ‘silly’ as the 
novels over which early Victorian young 
ladies sighed, and that, if they have any effect 
at all, will fill the minds of young people with 
maudlin sentimentality. Lots of pictures now 
exhibited are of that character. Why increase 
the number? 

“The movies need a purgation, but it is a 
purgation in matters of taste rather than of 
morals,”’ 


In connection with the new censorship 
law in New York State, a telegram of 
protest was sent to Governor Miller by the 
combined councils of the Authors’ League, 
the Dramatists’ Guild, the Society of 
Dramatists and Composers, the Guild of 
Free Lance Artists and the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. The signers of the protest objected 
not only to censorship but to statements 
made at a public hearing in Albany accusing 
motion-picture writers of ‘‘pandering to the 
most depraved taste of the public.” They 
said in part: “This odious attack upon the 
leading writers of America cannot go un- 
challenged. Admitting that there is room 
for improvement in motion pictures, we are 
convinced, from actual observation of State 
censorship as it exists in four States, that 
the institution of another State censorship 
would only multiply the evils complained 
of.” The telegram contained 116 signa- 
tures, including those of Rex Beach, Booth 
Tarkington and Augustus Thomas. 
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HE BELIEVES IN REGULATION, NOT IN 
CENSORSHIP 
The Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, whose portrait con- 
fronts us here, has been for twenty-six years the mov- 
ing spirit in the International Reform Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
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MADAME CURIE’S OWN ACCOUNT 
OF THE RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS 


T the outset of her concert lecture on 
A the radioactive elements before the 
National Conservatory of Arts and 
Crafts in Paris, Madame Curie defined 
these as elements which spontaneously, 
with no provocation from any external 
sdurce, emit specially characteristic radia- 
tions from a Crookes tube. 

In this tube the gas, reduced to a very 
feeble pressure, is traversed by an electrical 
current of high tension—fifty thousand 
volts, for instance. The rays emitted in 
these tubes are of three kinds. There are 
the rays known as ‘‘cathode”’ or negative. 
There are the positive rays. Then there 
are the famous X rays. The latter are 
better known than the others for they are 
the only ones of which the effects can be 
readily studied outside the tube or vial 
enclosing them. The cathode rays are ex- 
tremely tenuous particles called electrons, 
negatively charged and projected by the 
negative electrode of the tube or cathode at 
a great sate of speed. This speed may be 
half that of light. The mass of an electron 
is but a minute fraction of that of a 
hydrogen atom. 

The positive rays are likewise very 
minute, altho they have the dimensions of 
atoms. Positively charged, they advance 
towards the cathode with very great speed, 
but a speed less than that of the cathode 
rays. 

Finally, the X rays are an electromagnetic 
radiation in all points similar to light, but 
of much less frequency—that is, of a wave 
length much less than the lengths of 
luminous waves. These rays, emitted out- 
side the tube, may produce radiographic 
pictures of the human body. Madame 
Curie proceeded :* 


“While trying to find out if substances 
rendered fluorescent by light could emit X rays 
similar to those produced in a Crookes tube, 
Henri Becquerel observed for the first time, in 
1896, that uranium and its compounds emit 
peculiar rays. These uranium rays possess 
certain properties of X rays. They can, like 


*Les Radio-éléments et leurs Applications. Par 
Madame P. Curie, Professeur a la Sorbonne. Paris: 
Librairie de l'Ecole des Travaux publics. 


the latter, impress a photographic plate 
enveloped in black paper or even de-charge a 
charged electroscope. 

“If a well constructed electroscope contains 
an electric charge, the latter can, in general, 
be preserved for some hours and even for some 
days. But if a compound of uranium be 
brought sufficiently near, a discharge is slowly 
produced, showing thus that the air surround- 
ing the electroscope is no longer an isolating 
medium but is slightly conductive of electricity. 

“The conductability communicated to the 
air may be more or less great. It becomes at 
once apparent that a means is afforded of 
measuring the peculiar activity of the sub- 
stance which is the cause. In effect, the more 
rapidly the electroscope is discharged, the more 
active we will say the substance is. By per- 
fecting processes of observation it has been 
possible to obtain methods of measurement 
which have served for the discovery of the 
radio-elements.”’ 


This discovery was brought about by the 
investigations Madame Curie made in 1898 
to find out if there exist, outside of the 


compounds of uranium, other bodies 
possessing the properties indicated by 
Henri Becquerel: Making use of the 


process of electrical measurements thus in- 
dicated, she found, first of all, that the com- 
pounds of thorium act in the same man- 
ner. Then, investigating a certain number 
of substances, she established that the 
emission of the rays by the compounds of 
uranium and of thorium is an atomic 
property of the elements uranium and 
thorium. She was able to establish that 
the uranium and thorium minerals are 


‘active, but that some among them are so to 


a greater degree than uranium or thorium. 
This observation suggested the idea that 
there exist in these minerals unknown ele- 
ments more active than uranium or 
thorium and that these elements might be 
separated by an appropriate chemical 
method based upon this activity. ‘‘I under- 
took at once,’’ she says, “in association 
with Pierre Curie, the investigation of 
these new elements and the results were 
in entire accord with the anticipations. 
Guided by radioactive measurements, we 
succeeded in tracing in the uranium min- 
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erals the presence of 
new elements—polo- 
nium and radium. 
The discovery of ac- 
tinium was made later 
by M. Debierne. 
Other scientists, in- 
vestigating similar 
substances, have 
found a certain num- 
ber. All these active 
elements have re- 
ceived the name of 
radio-elementsand the 
new property of mat- 
ter they possess in 
common is termed 
radioactivity.” 

This new ‘method 
of chemical analysis 
based upon radioac- 
tivity, proceeds 
Madame Curie, iscom- 
parable to a certain 
extent with spectral 
analysis. It affords 
the advantage of ex- 
treme nicety and it 
permits the disclosure 
of the slightest pos- 
sible traces of radioac- 
tive matter. Radium 
is found in minerals in the proportion of some 
decigrammes (a few grains) at the most to 
a ton of mineral. It will thus be seen how 
slight is the concentration and how much 
time and effort had to be expended to 
achieve the labor of separation and purifica- 
tion. This work has nevertheless been 
accomplished. We have succeeded in pre- 
paring pure salts of radium and this has 
rendered it possible to obtain the spectrum 
of this element and to determine its atomic 
weight—226. A similar determination has 
not been made for the other radio-elements, 
their quantity being too slight for the 
purpose. 

Turning now to a consideration of the 
rays emitted by the radio-elements, Ma- 
dame Curie describes them, as already 
noted as of three kinds. One consists of 
particles having a positive charge, another 
consists of particles negatively charged, a 
third group is an electromagnetic radiation 
which corresponds to the X rays. ‘These 


ALPHA 


The track of these rays 
is here shown but they 
can traverse but a few 
inches of air space and 
they scarcely pene- 
trate metal sheets of 
extreme thinness. 


groups are designated by the first three 
letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta 
and gamma. The alpha rays can 
traverse but a few inches of air space and 
they scarcely penetrate metal sheets thicker 
than the minutest fraction imaginable of an 
inch. The beta rays are more penetrating. 
They can go through an inch or so of 
slightly dense matter, like aluminum. As 
for the gamma rays, they are the most 
penetrating of all. They are. propagated 
at.a great distance through the air and can 
pierce matter as dense as lead or iron an 
inch or more thick. They go readily 
through the human body.” 

If we examine the three groups of rays i: 
a magnetic field, it will be noticed that a 
separation is effected. The two groups of 
corpuscular. rays—alpha and beta—are 
deflected in a magnetic field in opposite 
directions, while the group of gamma rays 
will not be deflected, such rays not being 
charged. 

The most important property of these 
rays is that by which, as we have noted, 
they make the air a conductor. This 
conductibility is due to an “ionization.” 
When the gas is hit by the radiation, some 
molecule of this gas is separated into two 
fragments or two charged ions. From the 
molecule is detached an electron negatively 
charged and the remainder of the molecule 
forms a positive ion. The two ions thus 
obtained are displaced in an electric field 
and this movement constitutes the passage 
of the electric current in the ionized gas. 


“Tt has been found that a single alpha ray is 
capable of producing the ionization of about 
two hundred thousand molecules of gas. The 
quantity of electricity thus liberated is suth- 
ciently great to give a visible impulsion to an 
electrometric apparatus. 

“One can thus, in the case of each particle, 
obtain a deviation of the electrometer, which, 
when registered, permits the computation of 
the particles emitted by a given source in a 
given time. The importance of this procedure 
will be apparent at once. 

“There can likewise be obtained a reproduc- 
tion of the curve of the alpha rays and that by 
a simple proceeding. 

“When an alpha particle ionizes the gas in 
its passage, it produces about two hundred 
thousand ions arranged the length of its curve. 
These ions are extremely close to one another. 
They form a sort of column of charged centers 
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most compactly adhering. If this experi- 
ment be made in the vapor of supersatu- 
rated water, each ion gathers a little water 
in such wise as to form a droplet. Thus 
is secured a line of juxtaposed droplets 
about an inch, more or less, in length. 
If these droplets be powerfully illumi- 
nated, they can be photographed. The 
curve of the alpha rays, thus materialized, 
presents itself in the form of a rectilinear 
continuous stroke, disappearing suddenly 
when the energy has been exhausted.” 


Ionization of the atmosphere of the 
earth by the rays is directly connected 
with the weather, adds Madame Curie, 
especially with the electrification of 
the atmosphere, the formation of 
clouds, of storms and so forth. It is 
definitely known that the ° radio- 
elements are to a slight extent very 
prevalent in the atmosphere and in 
the crust of the earth. While it is 
true that radium is extracted from 
the uranium minerals, traces of radium 
will be found in all the rocks on the 
earth's surface and many products 
that are freed from radium are dis- 
coverable in the atmosphere. Thanks 
to this dissemination of radium, the 
atmosphere always contains ions derived 
from rays that traverse the air. The 
electrical charges thus produced play an 
important part in the electrification of 
the soil and the clouds. The state of the 
weather, therefore, is closely connected 
with the pressure of radio-elements in the 
crust of the earth. It has been assumed 
hitherto that the earth has been cooling 





BETA TRACKS 


These rays are more penetrating than the alpha rays. 
The beta rays can go through an inch or so of slight- 


ly dense matter. 


gradually ever since its solidification. The 
study of the radio-elements teaches us, 
on the contrary, affirms Madame Curie, 
that not only is the earth not gradu- 
ally cooling but that it may actually be 
in a state of imtensifying heat—a circum- 
stance which must necessarily alter our 
views regarding the evolution of the ter- 
restrial globe. 





QUACKERY IN POPULAR SCIENCE 


term of contempt, or so the London 

Atheneum ventures to affirm in a 
recent indictment of the whole thing as 
little better than a catalog of sensations, 
paradoxes and marvels intended not to 
spread knowledge but to thrill the reader. 
It has become so depraved that science of 
the ‘‘popular”’ kind will purvey any state- 
ment whatever provided only it can be 
made to seem marvelous. In America, 
avers the London paper, these marvelous 
statements, ‘“‘not only inaccurate but 


Corr SCIENCE has become a 


meaningless,’’ occupy pages of the Sunday 
supplements so that a meritorious organ, 
The Scientific American, is driven to declare 
that it does not print ‘“‘popular”’ science but 
merely non-technical science. In England 
that sober periodocial, Nature, used to 
print extracts from the more marvelous 
scientific items provided by the daily news- 
paper press, but it took good care on more 
than one occasion to warn its readers that 
such ‘‘popular”’ science is but a jest. 

The fact that this quackery flourishes 
is not unimportant, declares the London 
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Atheneum. . It often leads to a waste of 
time, for there has been more than one 
worthy gentleman who imagined himself to 
be attacking some pernicious doctrine of 
science only to discover, to his mortifica- 
tion, that he had been misled by “popular 
science” of the newspaper variety. The 
cure for this kind of thing would seem to be 
the development of conscience in editors, 
who are again and again guilty of distorting 
a generalization by an expert into a sensa- 
tional headline accompanied by a prepos- 
terous picture. Millions to-day are in- 
nocently persuaded that surgery can cut 
people up and put them together, that 
astronomy has established the reasona- 
ble probability of life on Mars and that 
Madame Curie instead of Becquerel is the 
pioneer in that field of research which led to 
the isolation of radium. Again, to judge 
from the accounts given by recent “‘popular 
science,"’ one might infer that the peri- 
helion of Mercury’s orbit was a material 
point of which the motion could be directly 
observed. One would never suspect from 
the Sunday papers that this and other 
details are but inferences drawn, it is true, 
by the most delicate reasoning from a long 
series of observations. 

Let us not ourselves be guilty of dis- 
respect for the popular intelligence and 
assume that it can not be appealed to 
rationally in the name of science. Proof of 
the sanity of the popular mind is afforded 
by the success of studies of John Dalton 
and Kepler in non-technical handbooks by 
experts who write charmingly.* Then 
there are the ‘‘popular’’ but accurate 
articles which appear in the saner periodi- 
cals. Should their object be to correct the 
deficiencies of a too hasty education or to 
provide a good introduction to science? 


“Doubtless such articles or lectures have 
served such a purpose; Faraday himself, as we 
know, was won over to science by the blandish- 
ments of Mrs. Somerville, and there is more 
than one case where the current of a man’s life 
has been definitely changed by a lantern lec- 
ture. It is, nevertheless, a mistake to suppose 
that the attentive perusal of a number of 
popular science articles is equivalent to a scien- 
tific education, a mistake which is unfortu- 


*John Dalton. L. J. Neville-Polley, B.Sc. New 
York: Macmillan. Pioneers of Progress Series. 

Kepler. By W. W. Bryant, of the Royal Observa- 
tory. New York: Macmillan. Men of Science Series. 


nately very common. The fact is that the 
scientific treatise and the popular science so 
far from being rivals, serve entirely different 
ends, and may be read with profit by the same 
man. Broadly speaking, the function of the 
popular science article is to present science in 
its humanistic aspect. It should, while dealing 
with as definite a scientific problem as the 
author chooses, hint at the relations between 
this problem and the other interests of man- 
kind. Very often these relations are implicit 
in the subject; such subjects are, in fact, 
usually chosen, and for that reason. But there 
is another type of article which has for its 
object the exposition of relations which are not 
obvious, and this exposition may be the result 
of a genuine and valuable intellectual effort on 
the criticism and are not essentially different 
from the best type of literary criticism. Some 
of the best articles of this kind—some of those 
by W. K. Clifford, for example—are as truly 
‘research’ work as is the technical paper. A 
third type of article may, either by way of 
history or by way of logic, show the position 
occupied by a given theory or fact in a scheme 
of knowledge. This type is usually of more 
interest to the scientific student than to the 
general reader, since a general. acquaintance 
with the whole subject is presupposed, and in 
this connection it is interesting to note that a 
powerful plea has recently been made for the 
more effective endowment of the teaching of 
the history of science.’’ 


If a popular science article serves none of 
these three purposes it must inevitably be 
nothing but the description of a ‘“‘marvel."’ 
In competent hands this may be agree- 
able enough. The appetite for ‘‘marvels” 
is vigorous and its indulgence can not 
be condemned as a vice. To look at a 
“marvel” for the pleasure of gaping is not, 
to be sure, a very intelligent occupation 
and to judge from the number and kind of 
phenomena unhesitatingly ascribed to ‘‘the 
electricity in the air,’’ merely increases 
credulity. Regarded as a ‘“‘marvel,’’ wire- 
less telegraphy is merely a miracle—a fact 
extensively exploited by spiritualists. The 
human tendency to seize upon the merely 
marvelous should be carefully allowed for 
by the writer of articles on ‘‘popular”’ sci- 
ence. He should if anything be even more 
cautious and precise than he is when 
addressing a scientific audience. An in- 
cautiously flamboyant observation is sure 
to be seized upon by the ‘“‘popularizer’’ of 
science for the foundation of some ut- 
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terly preposterous distortion. Usually the 
writer of ‘“‘popular’’ science yields to the 
temptation to thrill his reader and he may 
while speaking the truth have all the effect 
of falsehood. 


“Thus the division between the genuine and 
the quack science article is not, in practice, 
clearly defined. The difference between the 
writers is definite enough; but it is writer and 
public together which make the popular science 
article. Lack of education is just as great a 
hinderance to perception as is lack of sensitive- 
ness. The poet may be subtly and completely 
misunderstood because his audience lacks 


sensitiveness, and, to compare small things 
with great, the conscientious retailer of scien- 
tific information may be in a like case for a 
different reason. So that if it is true that the 
best type of poetry is that written by the poet 
‘for himself,’ it is perhaps true that the best 
type of popular science article is written for a 
similar reason—because the writer is genuinely 
interested in working out certain speculations 
or treating certain facts in a certain way. 
Some of the very best popular articles—those 
by Helmholtz, for example—are of this kind, 
and have achieved a relative immortality, 
although, like the poetry which is read chiefly 
by poets, they are probably read chiefly by 
scientific men.” 





SEEING WITHOUT EYES 


HE existence in the human skin of 

microscopic organs of vision renders 

possible the development in certain 
blind subjects of a latent supplementary 
sense of sight. With this sense of sight, 
form and color can be distinguished. Such 
is the claim made as a result of the dis- 
coveries made by Professor Louis Fari- 
goule, cf the University of France. Pro- 
fessor Farigoule has issued a pamphlet on 
vision outside the retina. In the ensuing 
dispute, French medical journals argued 
that the Professor’s theory had yet to sus- 
tain the test of application to a sufficient 
number of concrete cases. 

In the interval of nearly a year that has 
elapsed, other French investigators, some 
of whom entirely failed at first to get re- 
sults, have found reason to believe that 
there is more in the practical utility of the 
Farigoule idea than was originally sus- 
pected. Now Professor Farigoule himself, 
at the invitation of the London News, has 
written out an authentic account of what 
he means by his “reeducation”’ of a lost 
sense, which includes ‘‘latent functions” 
established outside the eyeball and even the 
eye socket—‘“‘paroptic vision,’’ the Pro- 
fessor terms it. 

We all know that man at the present day 
makes very little use of his sense of smell; 
compared with primitive man or the dog, 
he is in this respect a defective. This is ex- 
plained, not by any spontaneous degenera- 
tion of the sense of smell, but by the fact 
that civilized man has been less and less 


compelled to use this sense and to give 
attention to it. 

One can easily imagine man, after a hun- 
dred centuries, entirely losing the habit of 


‘ using the sense of smell, and being com- 


pelled, in order to distinguish an odor, to 
make a considerable effort of attention; 
and even being unable to do so without a 
special reeducation. The sense of smell 
would have fallen to the level of a “latent 
function” in his case, which does not mean 
at all that the physiological organs of smell 
would have become atrophied. 

In order to explain another important 
factor, which Professor Farigoule calls the 
“‘régime of consciousness,’’ we are asked to 
imagine a cotton mill containing twelve 
different looms, each turning out a special 
kind of thread. Owing to lack of power 
only seven looms can be running at a time— 
say, Nos. I, 2, 3, 5, 7,9 and 11; or I, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12, and so on, for a large number 
of different combinations. ra 

Each of these combinations might be 
called a “régime of the mill—régime A 
régime B, régime C, and so forth. It might 
be also that one of these combinations 
would meet the ordinary everyday needs 
of the firm—the first, for example—and, if 
so, then “régime A’’ would be spoken of as 
the ordinary ‘‘régime’”’ of the mill. 

Our psychological consciousness may be 
compared to such a mill. Only a certain 
number of the mental functions possessed 
by us are working at the same time. The 
others remain latent. Each régime of 
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consciousness. is defined by those of the 
mental functions. which are being exercized 
in that régime: 


“The ordinary needs of man’s life at the 
present time are such that his consciousness is 
almost always in one of these ‘régimes,’ which 
may therefore be called the ordinary ‘régime’ 
but which I call ‘régime A’ to show that it is 
only the first in a series. 

“Thus even if we have in our bodies all the 
organs and instruments necessary for the 
functioning of a sense, for example, that is not 
enough to enable us to make use of it, nor even 
to make us aware that we possess it. 

“Indeed, Anatomy is led to seek for and to 
identify such organs only if it knows that sense 
already to exist. If man had lost the sense of 
smell 40 centuries ago descriptions of the 
mucous membrane of the nose without in the 
least suspecting that it might serve to furnish 
sensations of smell.’’ 


The paroptic sense—or sense of vision 
independently of the retina—is a case in 
point. Man at the present moment does 
not suspect that he possesses it and, in con- 
sequence, he has never been led to look for 
its organs and to study its functioning: 


“Once reestablished, the paroptic sense 
furnishes sensations of exactly the same kind 


as those given by the eye—the perception of 
objects, their forms, their color, their distance, 
etc., but with a less degree of perfection. It is 
a vision of second quality—even third quality, 
if you like. 

“One may easily understand that man, 
possessing so perfect an organ as the eye, 
should have ceased long since to pay any 
attention to paroptic sensations. Moreover, 
these sensations have ceased to have any place 
in our ordinary régime of consciousness. 

“But the blind have not the same reasons as 
the normal man for despising the paroptic 
sense, and it will be understood why I was led 
to study the reeducation of the paroptic sense 
in the blind. 

“To return to our previous comparison, it is 
as if No. 1 loom in our cotton mill had been 
destroyed. In such a case one would be very 
glad to have recourse to one of the idle looms, 
even if it were of an older pattern, and gave a 
smaller output. 

“I have obtained most encouraging results 
with blind people. But I must explain on this 
point to those who are writing to me from all 
parts of the world that these results are labo- 
ratory results, such as—with all allowance made 
—the electric telegraph might have been in 
Ampere’s laboratory. 

“To reach really practical results applicable 
to the thousands of blind people there will still 
be necessary long study.” 





THE NEW ATTITUDE OF SCIENCE 
TO MIRACLES 


T is as unsafe to reject all human testi- 
] mony to the marvelous as it is to accept 

it without question. The modern mind 
has gone to the negative extreme as the 
medieval mind went to the other, affirms 
Professor J. Arthur Hill. Take, for in- 
stance, he writes, the lives of the saints. 
They are full of miracles of the most 
incredible kinds. _In those days the ac- 
counts caused no astonishment. There 
was no organized knowledge of nature out- 
side the narrow orbit of daily life. How 
narrow that was we, with our facile means 
of communication and travel, can hardly 
realize. 

There was in those days little or no con- 
ception of law or orderliness in nature. 
Hence there was no criterion by which to 
test stories of unusual occurrences. Any- 
thing might happen. There was no ap- 


parent reason why it should not. One 
saint having retired into the desert to lead a 
life of mortification, the birds daily brought 
him food sufficient to satisfy his wants. 
When a brother joined him the birds 
doubled the supply. When the saint died, 
two lions came and dug his grave, uttered 
howls of mourning over his body and knelt 
to beg a blessing from the survivor.* 

The innumerable miracles in the ‘Little 
Flowers” and ‘‘Life of St. Francis’ are re- 
peated in countless other lives. Saints are 
lifted across rivers by angels; they preach 
to the fishes, who swarm to the shore to 
listen; they are visited by the Virgin, are 
lifted up in the air and suspended there for 
twelve hours while in ecstasy they perceive 
the inner mystery of the Most Blessed 


*Do Miracles Happen? By J. Arthur Hill. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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Trinity. Almost every town in Europe 
could produce its relic which produced 
miraculous cures, or its image that opened 
or shut its eyes or bowed its head to a 
worshipper. The Virgin of the Pillar, at 
Saragossa, restored a worshipper’s leg that 
had been amputated—this is regarded by 
Spanish theologians as specially well at- 
tested and there is a picture of it in the 
Cathedral at Saragossa. In medieval times 
this kind of thing was accepted without 
question and without surprise. 


“About the end of the twelfth century there 
came a change. The human mind began to 
awake from its long lethargy; began to writhe 
and struggle against the dead hand of au- 
thority which held it down. The Crusades, as 
Guizot shows, had much to do with the rise of 
the new spirit, by causing educative contact 
with a high Saracenic civilization. Men began 
to wonder and to think. Heresy inevitably 
appeared, and became rife. In 1208 Innocent 
III established the Inquisition, but failed to 
strangle the infant Hercules. In 1209 began 
the massacre of the Albigenses, which con- 
tinued more or less for about fifty years, the 
deaths being at least scores of thousands; but 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
further freedom and enlightenment. Nature 
began to be studied.” 


A conception of law, of rationality and 
regularity in nature, emerged. Kepler and 
Newton laid down the ground plan of the 
universe, evolving formulas which expressed 
the facts of ‘‘molar’”’ motion. Uniformity 
in geology was shown in the work of Lyell. 
Darwin and his followers carried law into 
biological evolution. 

Then man became ‘‘swell-headed.” He 
was intoxicated with his own intellectual 
success. It had already been so with the 
great English philosopher Hume and it be- 
came more so with his disciples. Man 
treated his own limited experience as a 
criterion and denied what was not repre- 
sented by something similar therein. Es- 
pecially was this the case when facts had 
any connection with what was most un- 
scientifically called ‘‘religion.’’ Religion, 
as once understood, had tried to extermi- 
nate science and it was natural enough that 
in revenge science should be hostile to any- 
thing associated with religion. 

The man of science accordingly flatly 
denied miracles, He denied not only such 
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stories as the rib of Adam and the talking 
serpent but also the healing miracles of 
Jesus, which to us, declares Professor Hill, 
are beginning nowadays to look ‘‘possible 
enough.’”’ The negative dogmatism of the 
man of science is as regrettable as the 
positive variety. It is not scientific. Sci- 
ence stands for a method, not for a dogma. 
It observes, experiments and infers. It 
makes no claim to the possession of absolute 
truth. A genuine science, confronted with 
allegations of unusual facts, neither believes 
nor disbelieves. It investigates. No al- 
leged occurrence can be ruled out as 
impossible. Difficulty of belief is no reason. 

It was found difficult at first to believe in 
the antipodes. If there were people on the 
under side of the earth they would fall off. 
Thus the argument, plausible enough in the 
light of former ideas. The advance of 
knowledge made the antipodes not only 
credible but quite comprehensible. People 
stick on all over the earth beacuse the 
earth attracts them more powerfully than 
anything that tends to hurl them into 
space. It is the same way with some 
miracles. They may seem much more 
credible and intelligible when we have 
learned more. The marvels of wireless 
telegraphy, radioactivity and aviation are 
intrinsically as miraculous as are many of 
the stories in the world’s sacred writings. 

It does not follow that we are to believe 
in the miracles as such: 


“They must be taken individually, and be- 
lieved or disbelieved according to the evidence 
and according to the antecedent probability or 
improbability. The standing still of the sun 
does not seem credible to the scientific mind, 
which knows that the earth is spinning at the 
equator at the rate of one thousand miles an 
hour and that any sudden interference with 
that rotation would send it to smithereens, with 
all the creatures on its surface. Of course, a 
Being who could stop its rotation could per- 
haps also prevent it from flying to smithereens; 
but we have to extend the miracle in so many 
entirely hypothetical ways that the whole 
thing becomes too dubious for acceptance. It 
is simpler to look on the story as a myth. 

“But such things as the clairvoyance of 
Samuel and even the Woman of Endor story 
are quite in line with what psychical research is 
now establishing. And the healing miracles of 
Jesus are paralleled, in kind if not in degree, by 
innumerable ‘suggestive therapeutic’ doctors.” 
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A PHYSICIAN’S PROTEST AGAINST 


OPERATIONS 


ERETOFORE the single thought of 
the physician has been to turn the 
cancer patient over to a surgeon. 

This is in accordanc? with the prevalent 
notion that an operation affords the only 
possible hope for such a case. Operative 
removal has thus far failed to check the 
rising mortality from cancer. Surgeons 
agree that mortality attends ninety per 
cent. of all cases once affected. The gen- 
eral physician fails to advise careful and 
complete medical treatment, altho this 
shows a very much lower mortality and is 
attended with far more comfort to the 
patient. Secondary operations on recur- 
rent cancers shorten life. » 

It is a little curious, adds Doctor L. 
Duncan Bulkley, of the New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, in The Medical Record, 
that the surgeon, because he is a surgeon, 
whatever his experience, is supposed to 
know all about cancer and that these cases 
belong exclusively to him. As a rule, the 
surgeon does not think along constitutional 
and ‘‘metabolic”’ lines. He confines his at- 
tention largely to the knife and, more 
recently, to radium and the x-ray. These 
attack only the local products of cancer. 
The constitutional condition which first 
produced the local lesion is left unchanged 
and it will pretty certainly reproduce the 
neoplastic growth in or near the original 
site. Dr. Bulkley writes: 


The x-ray is certainly of great value in the 
cure of epithelioma of the skin, if properly used, 
and I have employed it very satisfactorily in 
scores or even hundreds of cases. Radium is 
also very effective in these cases, but is out of 
reach of most patients. Radium also has been 
reported on most favorably, by certain skilled 
experts with large supplies of the same, in 
certain cases of cancer of mucous surfaces, on 
the lip, tongue, inner cheek, and cervix uteri. 
But for cancer of deep organs little if anything 
can be done with this agent. Personally I have 
had little experience with it, but have seen 
many cases where it has been tried in vain, and 
also some patients who are loud in their 
attestations that the disease has been much 
worse since it was tried, and many cases of very 
serious and rebellious burns from x-ray and 
radium have come under my observation and 


FOR CANCER 


treatment. The x-ray is lauded by many 
physicians and surgeons as an- adjunct to 
surgery, both before and after operative pro- 
cedure, and as of value in checking and 
removing metastatic deposits in lymph glands. 
But it is a delusion to trust to either x-ray or 
radium in real internal cancer; their action is 
but local, like surgery, possibly causing a local 
lesion to diminish or disappear, but they 
cannot affect favorably the basic, constitutional 
causes of the disease, and so cannot effect a 
cure.”’ 


There need be no mystery in regard to 
cancer, Doctor Bulkley says. Everything 
has a definite cause and cancer is no excep- 
tion. It is no extraordinary or sudden in- 
vasion by some occult outside agency. All 
observers are agreed that it is not parasitic 
and that it is not contagious. The ac- 
cumulating evidence points to a cause 
working from within, resulting from system- 
atic errors, even as are gout, rickets, 
obesity, arteriosclerosis and many other 
maladies, which are more or less success- 
fully overcome without our being able to 
point to one single cause for any of them. 
Definite lesions afterwards recognized as 
cancer are but the product of a preceding 
long continued error of life, a culmination 
of faulty living. The mass which we call 
cancer is the departure of previously normal 
body cells slowiy augmenting in number 
until that mass is recognizable for what it 
is. It begins gradually with a single cell or 
several cells. Someone had likened the 
whole thing to a mutiny in army or on 
shipboard, beginning with one or two per- 
sons who, resenting a faulty quality or 
quantity of food, were able to make the 
discontent spread until large numbers were 
similarly infected. 

The real problem of cancer, therefore, is 
to discover and rectify in each individual 
the wrong elements in life which led up to 
the faulty condition of the blood current. 
Experience shows that this remedy can be 
made effective without recourse to surgery. 
A family physician should know his 
patients so thoroly that he can foresee 
when they are drifting toward the cancer 
maelstrom, by their habits of life, over- 
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eating or eating wrongly, self indulgence, 
indolence, etc. For it has been clearly 
shown that cancer is more than twice as 
prevalent among the well-to-do self-indul- 
gent, and indolent class in the richer 
districts of London as among the general 
average in the whole land. While cancer 
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has been shown not to be hereditary, 
there is no question that, if cancer has 
been prevalent in a family, the same 
customs or habits of life, which have 
been more or less handed down, can 
and will sometimes cause the disease to 
occur in descendants. 





CREATION OF A BLIZZARD-PROOF 
QUADRUPED 


provinces and in the northwest terri- 

tories of Canada, according to an 
Ottawa official report summarized in the 
London Post, there are vast ranges of 
fertile lands on which it is extremely 
improbable that domestic cattle can ever be 
reared with any chanceof success. This is 
the result of the necessity of providing 
them with winter shelter. Where the 
prairie buffalo would face the wildest bliz- 
zard and live through it, domestic cattle 
will drift with the storm. If their progress 
be hindered by such an obstacle as a wire 
fence, they will huddle against it and 
freeze to death. Where cattle will starve 
on account of their inability to get food, the 
buffalo will root into the snow like a pig and 
thrive. 

Not many years ago the ranchers in the 
United States tried the somewhat hap- 
hazard experiment of allowing their range 
cattle to run with the buffalo under wild 
conditions in the hope of producing a 
hybrid combining the usefulness of the 
domestic type with the hardiness of the 
indigenous stock. It was the late Mr. 
Mosson Boyd, of Bobcaygeon, Ontario, 
who first made any real progress in the 
direction of segregating the hybrids that 
resulted from these random efforts with the 
object of eventually breeding to a fixed 
type from them. 

His first experiments took place about 
twenty-five years ago when he crossed a 
buffalo bull from the government herd at 
Banff, Alberta, with a variety of domestic 
cow. Mr. Boyd died six years ago and his 
herd—twenty hybrids and ‘‘cattaloes’’— 
was purchased by the Canadian govern- 
ment and shipped to the experiment station 
in Saskatchewan, whence they were trans- 


L the extreme north of the prairie 


ferred the following spring to Buffalo Park 
in Alberta, the home to-day of the greatest 
herd of pure bred buffalo in the world, 
numbering over five thousand head. 

In all the breeding work so far, the 
females have been domesticated cows 
crossed with a pure bred bison bull. The 
offspring of these are generally known as 
hybrids and the products of two hybrids 
were designated “‘cattalo” by the late Mr. 
Boyd, a term now generally accepted. The 
advantages characteristic of the new type 
as set forth by the director of the experi- 
mental station are four: 


“In the first place the hide, in durability, 
thickness and warmth closely resembles that of 
the buffalo. Buffalo ‘robes,’ as they are called 
in Canada, are practically cold-proof. There 
is no covering so fitted to defy the keenest 
blizzard as that with which Nature has en- 
dowed the hardiest of the aboriginal denizens of 
the prairie. The coats of the new type, in 
length and thickness of hair, in curl and luster, 
in durability and in richness of color, promise 
to run the original stock close, if not to surpass 
it. It is calculated that, with furs at their 
present price, cattalo skins might be easily 
worth a hundred dollars apiece. 

“Secondly, these animals seem to inherit all 
the ruggedness of the buffalo sire. They face 
the storm and do not drift like the domestic 
cattle; they are never cast on hillsides, as the 
latter often are, and, so far, they have never 
developed any form of infectious disease. 

“Thirdly, they are splendid grazers and can 
thrive on poor pastures where the domestic 
cattle would starve. Only in very exceptional 
circumstances and in the severest weather, has 
it been found advisable to give them supple- 
mentary rations of hay from the stacks, and no 
winter shelter of any kind has been provided 
for them. The year 1919 was one of poor 
pasture, as the result of an exceptionally dry 
season, and their condition was excellent, 
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conspicuously better than that of the domestic 
cows on the same range. 

“Fourthly, while it must be acknowledged 
that in dressing percentage, or in actual 
quantity, the meat cannot compare with the 
choicest domestic beef, still it is hoped that a 
large proportion of the pure-bred beef animals 
of poor type which are now to be found in the 
northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, may be 
considerably benefited by an infusion of stouter 
blood.” 


The main difficulty encountered hitherto 
has been in connection with the violent 
first cross. There was a natural antipathy 
on the part of the buffalo sire to the do- 
mestic dam unless they had been brought 
up in close association with one another. 
A high percentage of the calves of the first 
cross were born dead and not infrequently 
the death of the cow followed. It was at 
first supposed that this was due to the high 
shoulder possessed by the bison calf, but 
this does not appear to be the case. The 
first cross hybrid males are rarely fertile 
but the females are commonly so. It is 
hoped that the problem may finally be 
solved by the use of true cattalo bulls. 


“The cross of hybrid and cattalo cows with 


bison sires was discontinued, and the services of 
a pure bred Hereford bull were requisitioned 
with good results. Other sires were a very fine 
hybrid buffalo known as Huron, and yaks, who 
cross readily and safely with domestic cattle. 
The yak comes originally from the plateaux of 
Central Asia, and is zoologically the connecting 
link between the bison and cattle. He is about 
the same size as the Aberdeen-Angus, usually 
black in color, tho sometimes white or brown 
The hair is very long, specially so on the tail, 
which resembles that of the horse. He is 
naturally a wonderful ranger, and is hardy 
enough to withstand extreme cold, and, further- 
more, is as adept at rustling for his own food as 
is the buffalo. He has already been domesti- . 
cated, and is apparently free from disease. The 
meat, except that it is finer grained, apparently 
approaches much more closely to beef than 
does that of the bison. 

“The high percentage meat carried on the 
back of the bison reappears in all their descend- 
ants, and this is regarded as the most valuable 
part of a beef carcase, for the hump of a bison 
is not a lump of fat, as it used commonly to be 
supposed; a roast from a hybrid has been 
known to have an upper cut nine inches deep. 
Samples of the meat have been sent to a num- 
ber of householders, about half of whom de- 
clared it to be superior in texture to ordinary 
beef, while two-thirds of them spoke very 
ryhighly of its palatability.” 





AN ALLEGED MOVEMENT OF THE 
SUN AROUND THE EARTH 


EN years have passed since first 

Johann Schlaf announced his belief 

that the sun moves around the earth. 
The theory that the earth revolves around 
the sun is, in the Schlaf cosmogony, er- 
roneous. So profound has become the in- 
fluence of the Schlaf idea upon the public 
mind in central Europe that astronomers 
outside of Germany, Austria and Hungary 
have undertaken to verify, by the observa- 
tion of sun-spots, some neglected aspects of 
celestial physics which, to the inexpert, 
seem to render plausible the idea that the 
sun may possibly revolve around the earth 
instead of the earth revolving around the 
sun. 

Altho Schlaf is rising into importance be- 
cause of the ingenuity of his reasoning 
rather than because of its soundness, he 
disdains all university distinctions and will 


not exploit his degrees or his education, 
which has been chiefly mathematical. His 
ideas have been set forth in the Nord- 
deutsche Monatshefte of Hamburg as well as 
in the book just issued in Germany.* The 
controversy over his cosmogony has brought 
into the field scientists of eminence, 
among whom may be noted Professor 
Doctor Max Schneidewin-Hameln, who 
writes in the Neue Preussische Zeitung that 
Schlaf will prove a difficult man to refute, 
absurd as his contentions are, because of 
the present anomalous position of celestial 
mechanics. His growing following need 
not amaze us, because Schlaf is a profound 
thinker, well trained and skilled in dialec- 
tia. Nevertheless, declares Schneidewin- 


* Die Erde, nicht die Sonne, das geozentrische Welt- 
bild, von Johann Schlaf. Munchen, Wien, Ziirich: 
Dreilanderverlag. 
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Hameln, Schlaf is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension regarding sun-spots. 

Stripping the argument of all its mathe- 
matical terms and ignoring astrophysical 
technicalities, it would seem that by far the 
great majority of sun-spots originate on 
that side of the sun which is turned from 
the earth. This fact has been disputed in 
the past but the observations of several 
astronomers at remote distances from one 
another, working during the past fifteen 
years, seem to establish. the fact, at least 
provisionally. By the time the movement 
of the sun has rendered the spots visible to 
a terrestrial observer, those spots are, in a 
manner of speaking, full grown, developed. 
This is the detail upon which Schlaf relies 
in his contention that the sun moves 
around the earth and not the earth around 
the sun. 

It may seem an easy matter to demolish 
this argument. Unfortunately very few 
men, even among scientists, have a suffi- 
ciently intimate acquaintance with the ab- 
struse mathematics involved in the argu- 
ments of Schlaf. Furthermore, there exist 
in our knowledge of celestial movements 
gaps here and there which do seem to give 
color to even so extravagant an hypothesis 
as that of Schlaf. Finally there is the fact 
that the sun-spots figure only incidentally 
in the Schlaf cosmogony, which is nothing 
less than the most ambitious effort in 
modern times to take human thought back 
to the pre-Copernican idea of the universe. 
If we are to believe Schlaf, Copernicus got 
the human mind on the wrong track. We 
must retrace our steps and begin at the 
spot where Copernicus took the wrong 
road. The true cosmogony is geocentric 
and not heliocentric. This earth is the 
center of the universe. The sun is subordi- 
nate to it. As for those suns which some- 
where far off in space—if there be such a 
thing as space, which Schlaf denied before 
Einstein was heard from—are the centers 
of. systems, they are built upon a gross 
biological as well as astrophysical mis- 
conception. 

This misconception ignores the true 
meaning of man. Just as the earth, ac- 
cording to Schlaf, is the center of the uni- 
verse, man is the apex of things created. 
Any system of nature which makes man a 
mere unit in it, like other units, ignores the 
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MUST WE GO BACK TO IT? 


It is the Ptolemaic system that Copernicus overthrew 

and which Professor Harold Jacoby, the gifted astron- 

omer, affirms in his work on the subject to be defi- 

nitely overthrown and to have been conceived in 
this style. 


essential character of the scheme of crea- 
tion. Manis at the summit of the pyramid. 
He is the significant fact. Wherever he is, 
the center of the universe must be. 

Many are disposed to wonder why the 
assertion of Schlaf that the sun moves 
around the earth should so perturb as- 
tronomers of established reputation and 
be taken seriously by physical scientists. 
The reply, according to Professor Schneide- 
win-Hameln, is that Schlaf has pointed out 
a seeming inconsistency in astrophysical 
observations, and this seeming incon- 
sistency must be reconciled even by those 
who do not believe in the actual incon- 
sistency. Let us consider the multiplica- 
tion table, for instance. Few of us realize 
that this is but a series of inferences from 
observation. All of us multiply or add or 
subtract every day of our lives and our 
common experience confirms the inference 
from observation that six multiplied by 
eleven becomes sixty six. Imagine an ob- 























server in a remote field of investigation 
pointing out a fact somewhere on the planet 
which happened to be inconsistent with the 


multiplication table as a whole. That 
would be a most important development 
to mathematicians, whatever the effect 
upon the multitude. The mathematicians 
might not lose their faith in the multiplica- 
tion table, but they would be obliged to 
reconcile the inconsistency by additional 
observation and inference. It is the same 
with the rotundity of the earth. This isa 


THE OUTSIDER IN SCIENCE 
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mere inference from a series of observa- 
tions. The discovery of any fact to-day 
which could not be reconciled with the 
inference from observation that the earth is 
round would have to be taken very seri- 
ously. As long as the inconsistency was 
not reconciled, there would be a flaw in the 
theory. In exactly that fashion Schlaf has 
pointed out a fact of observation which has 
yet to be reconciled with the movement of 
the earth around the sun by those who deny 
that the sun moves around the earth. 





JOHN BURROUGHS AND THE 
BALANCE OF NATURE 


NTEGRALITY in Nature, her oneness 
| and the consequent necessity of study- 

ing her as a whole, comprized the unique 
contribution of the late John Burroughs to 
science, as was noted in Discovery not long 
before he passed away. In all that he 
wrote on the subject of his first-hand 
studies of shrub and tree and beast and 
bird, Burroughs emphasized his protest 
against the excessive classification which, 
ever since the days of Cuvier, had trans- 
formed Nature into something almost as 
regular as a table of logarithms. Bur- 
roughs, in his attitude to science, has been 
compared with the eminent French ento- 
mologist Fabre. Both were “‘outsiders’’ in 
their activity. Perhaps, as the English 
commentator says, that accounted for the 
marked originality of their ideas, of their 
inferences from the facts they had gathered 
with such immense care and patience 
during so many years. This capacity of 
the outsider to invade a field of science 
overgrown with sophisticated expert theory 
and arrive at pioneer results is not in the 
case of either Burroughs or Fabre to be 
wondered at. The calorie theory of heat 
was overthrown by an outsider in physics 
who was so ignorant of the terminology of 
the specialty he had taken up that he could 
not make himself understood when he 
stated his argument. Joule, who estab- 
lished the equivalence of mechanical work 
and heat in all sorts of transformations, 
wasa brewer. Fabre was a peasant school- 


teacher and Burroughs was a bank ex- 
aminer. 





Burroughs found natural history a con- 
glomeration of “‘specialties” presided over 
by eminent theorists who had received their 
fundamental notions from Cuvier or from 
Linneus or Darwin. These amiable spe- 
cialists dealt at second hand in the zoology 
and the botany of others. Nature was 
conceived as a series of ‘‘kingdoms,”’ 
animal, vegetable and mineral. If a dis- 
pute arose, it was submitted in one of its 
aspects to a geologist, in another to an 
entomologist, and so on. Burroughs had 
dived deeply into this literature, attracted 
to it, in the first place, by his love of 
Nature. The moment he could abandon 
the bank and the government service, he 
plunged into the woods. He did not, as he 
has said himself, think out a balance of 
Nature and find facts to fit it. The con- 
ception of Nature’s unity emerged slowly 
in his thought and was not a conviction 
until many years had been given to the 
study of birds. His enthusiasm for the 
birds led him to investigate their environ- 
ment. His studies established a neglected 
fact. There is an equilibrium in plant and 
animal association which, if disturbed, may 
result in revolutionary modifications of 
behavior. 

This idea has an immediate practical 
application. It has been used, for in- 
stance, in ridding a rural region of mosqui- 
toes. Fishes and mosquitoes have dwelt 
together for generations. The result is a 
mutual adaptation of one to the other. 
The fishes learn by experience when to look 
for larvae. The young mosquitoes are able 
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to form associations with this feature of 
their environment in a manner to avert 
their own extinction. If this balance of 
Nature be upset by the introduction of a 
new variety of fish, there may be no ele- 
ment in the environment to protect the 
mosquito from extinction in the larval 
stage. Man is in much the dilemma of the 
mosquito. The balance of Nature is all 
that protects him from catastrophes which 
seem in the past to have rendered whole 
regions of the globe solitary, uninhab- 
ited. 

It follows from this theory that observa- 
tions of birds and trees made at a certain 
stage of the balance of Nature will not be 
valid when the equilibrium is disturbed. 
Theories founded upon the closest study of 
the habits of birdsin one generation may 
be valueless as a generalization respecting 
those same birds in another generation. 
The same holds good in regard to insects 
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and to plants. This.makes the generaliza- 
tions of specialists who are not in close first 
hand contact with their facts a very mis- 
leading guide to Nature. Upon that point 
Burroughs insisted again and again. He 
entertained doubts respecting the funda- 
mental propositions of Darwinism as de- 
veloped in recent years by students of 
heredity. He always insisted that one 
fact of observation, under proper control 
and duly corroborated, sufficed to overturn 
the best theory or generalization coming 
into conflict with it. Burroughs seemed 
more and more influenced in his later 
writings by this contempt for the generaliz- 
ing scientist who sits at home or works in a 
laboratory or who accepts facts from others 
and hangs a theory upon them. Such 
workers, he declared, did not know Nature. 
They merely thought about Nature and the 
Nature they thought about, he affirmed, 
did not exist. 





TO CONQUER THE HIGHEST 


MOUNTAIN 


‘2 ws purely physiological difficulties in 
the way of the determined effort soon 
to be made to climb Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas are dwelt upon in the 
London Times by Professor J. N. Collie, 
F.R.S. . These difficulties will arise chiefly 
from the rarified conditions of the air and 
the deficiency of oxygen. 

If a locomotive were supplied with only 
one third of the usual amount of air, in a 
given time only one-third of the coal would 
be burnt and only one third, at the utmost, 
of the usual energy would be produced. 
On the summit of Mount Everest, one is 
supplied with only one third of the usual 
amount of oxygen. This is sufficient to 
support life, but could the human engine 
do much work with such a limited supply 
of oxygen? Fortunately the human sys- 
tem acclimatizes itself to high altitudes, as 
in the case of those living on the Pamirs. 
The body makes efforts to adapt itself to 
the changed conditions. Otherwise, most 
people at 29,000 feet undoubtedly would be 
paralyzed or unconscious. The chief effort 
made by the body is to increase rapidly the 
number of blood corpuscles. These are 
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the carriers of oxygen from the air to the 
interior of the body. Double the number 
of these carriers in a drop of blood, and that 
drop will carry twice as much oxygen. 
People who live at eighteen thousand 
feet on the Pamir have an average count of 
over eight million blood corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter, while people at sea level 
have usually less than five million per cubic 
millimeter. Tissandier, ascending in a 
balloon from sea level, fainted at 26,500 
feet. The balloon reached 27,950 feet, but 
Tissandier, on regaining consciousness as 
the balloon descended, found both his 
companions dead. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi, being acclimatized, reached 24,- 
600 feet and Meade’s party actually car- 
ried up tents for a camp to 23,500 feet on 
Kamet and remained there for a_ night. 
They were all trained men, and a trained 
man, besides being acclimatized, needs 
much less oxygen during work than an un- 
trained one. He is an engine working with 
the maximum economy. ‘There is no 
doubt,”’ says Professor Collie, ‘‘that up to 
nearly 25,000 feet people can live and at the 
same time do a certain amount of work 
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PEER AND PERI 


The extra 4,000 feet necessary to climb 
Everest should not prove entirely pro- 
hibitive. Picked and trained men, pref- 
erably between thirty and thirty-five years 
of age, should be employed, and if they are 
in first-rate condition and the weather is 
good and the physical difficulties, such as 
cold, difficult ice slopes (needing step 
cutting), or deep snow, are not too great, 
then the highest mountain in the world will 
be conquered.”’ 

On the coolies will depend a great deal of 
the success of the attempt to climb Mount 
Everest, for it is they who must carry up 
the tents and provisions to the high 
camps. The highest camp must be at 
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least twenty-five thousand feet up, if that 
be possible. If the coolies are found 
capable of carrying a camp up to these 
altitudes, climbers without loads should be 
able to ascend the extra four thousand feet 
to the summit of the mountain. The mem- 
bers of the expedition will find life at that 
altitude very difficult to sustain. Their 
mental faculties will become blunted. It 
will be almost impossible to do any work. 
General lassitude will be most marked. 
Even at a trifle over fourteen thousand 
feet, on Pike’s Peak, many travelers who 
come up by train suffer from faintness, 
sickness and blueness.of the lips and chin 
and cheeks. 





WHY AN AGING ARISTOCRAT 


SHOULD MARRY 


O the germ cells undergo pathological 
change in consequence of old age? 

In replying to this question, Doctor 

A. F. Tredgold, whose paper is issued by 


* the Smithsonian Institution, observes that 


senescence is true old age as distinguished 
from old age in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Age, from the standpoint of hered- 
ity, can not be expressed in terms of years 
because a man at forty may be “‘old,”’ that 
is senescent, and another at the age of 
eighty may be less advanced in senescence. 
Senescence results from the exhaustion of 
the inherent vitality of the cells of the body. 
They are unable to function because they 
have come to the end of their physiological 
banking account. 

There are certain infusoria which, while 
ordinarily multiplying by fission, from time 
to time undergo a form of conjugation not 
unlike that which occurs between the 
sperm and germ cells in human beings. It 
has been shown that if this periodical con- 
jugation be prevented, the offspring result- 
ing from subsequent fissions gradually 
undergoes a form of degradation until the 
whole group eventually becomes extinct. 
Professor Marcus Hartog argues from this 
and similar researches made by other in- 
quirers that conjugation or fertilization 
plays an important part in warding off 
senescence. 


A CHORUS GIRL 


Now, is such introduction of fresh blood 
necessary to ward off senescence and pre- 
vent germinal impairment in the case of 
higher animals—human beings in_par- 
ticular? 

In the case of certain domestic ani- 
mals, close in-breeding is followed by a 
gradual deterioration of offspring, and 
eventually by sterility. The breeder is 
compelled to admit blood from another 
family or strain of the same race. In the 
case of human beings, however, in-and-in 
breeding to this extent is practically un- 
known; and it is therefore unlikely that 
senescence of the germ plasm from such a 
cause plays any practical part in the pro- 
duction of degeneracy. ‘‘At the same 
time,’”’ says Dr. Tredgold, “it is to be 
remarked that the effect of consanguineous 
marriages is to intensify any existing defect; 
and the same is true where mating is 
rigidly restricted to the members of any 
one small section of society. We are apt 
nowadays to bewail the not infrequent 
union of members of our old and formerly 
exclusive aristocracy with chorus girls and 
the like. 

The process may be attended with a 
serious decline in ‘form’ and manners; but 
it is possible that it may possess physio- 
logical compensations which are beneficial 
to the race as a whole.” 
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KNUT HAMSUN’S GREATEST NOVEL 
GLORIFIES THE LIFE OF THE SOIL 


HEN Knut Hamsun, the Norwe- 

gian novelist, sprang into world- 

wide fame a few months ago as the 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
he was hailed in America as an aristocrat 
and romanticist mainly interested in violent 
deviation from the average and ordinary. 
This characterization may apply to the 
earlier stages of his literary development, 
but certainly does not apply to his later 
work. His ‘Growth of the Soil,” which has 
just been published in America by Alfred 
A. Knopf, and which H. G. Wells ranks 
“among the very greatest novels’ he has 


HE COMES FROM CHAOS INTO CALM 


Knut Hamsun, whose earlier stories deal with the mal-adjusted and 
the unadjusted, celebrates, in ‘‘Growth of the Soil,”’ a simple farmer 


who makes a home in the wilderness. 





ever read, is nothing if it is not a chronicle 
of the average. It marks, in the view of its 
translator, W. W. Worster, a passage from 
chaos to calm. ‘‘The story,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
epic in its magnitude, in its calm, steady 
progress and unhurrying rhythm, in its vast 
and intimate humanity.”’ 

The hero of ‘Growth of the Soil’’ is a 
farmer. Its message, if a work so predom- 
inently artistic can be said to have any 
message, is “‘Back to the Land."’ Through 
six hundred pages we follow the varying 
fortunes of a man in the wilds; his struggle 
with nature; his creation of a home; his 
gradual achievement of security 
and stability. 

The scene of the story is the 
Norwegian Highlands. The name 
of the man is Isak. He is 
described as ‘‘a barge of a man,”’ 
big of bone and muscle, and we 
see him everlastingly carrying 
burdens. His comrade-in-work, 
and ultimately his wife, is Inger, 
a woman with a hare lip, who 
kills one of her children because 
it inherits her deformity and who, 
when imprisoned for her crime in 
a nearby city, is contaminated 
not by the prison but by the 
city. 

‘“’Tis not money the country 
wants,’’ says one of the char- 
acters, apropos of speculators, 
to a son of Isak; “‘there’s more 
than enough of it already. ‘Tis 
men like your father there's not 
enough of. Ay, turning the 
means to an end in itself, and 
being proud of it! They're mad, 
diseased, they don’t work, they 
know nothing of the plow, only 
the dice.’’ There is the keynote 
of the story. The failure of specu- 
lation and the solid success of a 
man who has remained true to 
the soil are set in contrast. 

In a recent issue of the 
Scandinavian journal Litera- 
turen, Ellen Key has written of 
this novel: ‘‘Now, when Europe 
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PAMELA BIANCO 


is in the act of preparing for the return of 
peace, there exists in no language a book 
so timely, so quietly eloquent and uplift- 
ing as ‘Growth of the Soil.’ ’’ This estimate 
is characterized by Ernest Boyd in the 
N. Y. Evening Post as singularly apt: 


“Hamsun describes the building up of a 
civilization from the first primitive steps to the 
final: consummation of material prosperity. 
Then it is no longer nature, but man, whose 
caprices threaten the community, and in some 
cases conquer. The elemental figures of the 
man and the woman—lIsak and Inger—are 
powerfully and finely conceived, and the 
gradual development of this almost savage 
couple is unfolded in a manner which capti- 
vates the imagination more than any con- 
ventional romance. . . . 

“The objective method, so bitterly resented 
by sentimental moralists, was never so poig- 
nant and effective as at the hands of Knut 
Hamsun in ‘Growth of the Soil.’ Those who 
remember the bitter realism of ‘Hunger’ and 
the passionate lyricism of ‘Pan’ and ‘Victoria’ 
will marvel at the «pic plenitude of this work 
of Hamsun’s maturity. The delirium of ‘Hun- 
ger,’ the passionate egotism of ‘Pan’ are gone. 
The pessimism of that sardonic work ‘Den 
Siste Glede’ and the quiet realism of ‘Born ay 
Tiden’ were the preparation for this triumphant 
story of humanity, so calm, so powerful, so 
moving. To those who associate the literature 
of modern Scandinavia with Bojer and Karen 
Michaelis, Knut Hamsun will be a revelation. 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF PAMELA BIANCO 


In this photograph, made since her arrival in America, 
we get a straightforward impression of the child artist 
whose accomplishment is praised in several languages. 


He preaches no gospel of windy rhetorical 
optimism, he ignores the neuroses of the 
‘dangerous age.’ You will not find his people 
in the appendices of the psychoanalysts, but 
you will find them in literature, to which 
‘Growth of the Soil’ most definitely belongs.” 





A GIRL ARTIST WHO IS FAMOUS 
IN TWO CONTINENTS 


HAT Pamela Bianco, an _ Italian- 

English girl who has lately been show- 

ing her pictures at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York, should be able, at 
the age of fourteen, to arouse international 
interest in her work, to hold the attention 
of art connoisseurs, and to inspire enthu- 
siastic appreciations in leading art-pub- 
lications, is surely one of the marvels of our 
age. Coming, as she does, so soon after 
the triumphs of Daisy Ashford as a story- 
teller, of Hilda Conkling as a poet and of 
Opal Whiteley as a diarist, she suggests a 
renaissance of creative genius in girlhood. 
Her pictures have been exhibited in Turin 
and London, as well as in New York. They 
have been bought by art-galleries, by 


artists, by social leaders and by literary 
men. One of her sponsors is Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, who speaks of her as “‘this 
wonderful child whose name is like the 
name of a new flower.’’ Another is John 
Galsworthy, who hopes that she will not be 
spoiled by her success, and exhorts her to 
“go on discovering beauty in simple ways.” 
René Chalupt, after visiting her exhi- 
bition in London, prepared a book of 
her designs with French and _ English 
texts, to which Walter De La Mare 
contributed worshipful verses. What new 
honors await Pamela remains to be seen. 
Her record until now reads like one of 
those fairy tales that she is so fond of 
illustrating. 
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self famous. Old-established gal 
leries, such as the National Gal 
lery of Ireland, the Tate Galler; 
of London, and the South Ken 
sington Museum, bought he 
pictures for their permanen 
collections, and Sir John Laver: 
and William Nicholson, both 
Royal Academicians, drew lots 
for the privilege of possessing one 
of her studies. James B. Man 
son, Secretary of the Tate-Gal 
lery.,, wrote at that time an article 
for the International Studio from 
which we quote: 

“‘In these days the term ‘art’ has 
become debased. It is often loosely 
used and wrongly applied; so that 
we have difficulty in recognizing 
its true spirit when, like the dawn, 
it sheds its beautiful light to gild 
and gladden the world. 

“But I fancy that some old 
Chinese poet, like Tu Fu, or Li Po, 
dreaming in the garden of King, or 
loitering by the lilied marge of 
twinkling streams, would have 
understood the beautifully serene 
art of Pamela Bianco, the new star 
in the artistic firmament whose 
radiance lightens the murky night 





SPRING AS PAMELA BIANCO CONCEIVES IT 


The frontispiece of ‘‘Flora,’’ a book in which the pictures of Pamela 
Bianco serve as the inspiration for poems by Walter De La Mare. 


The father of Pamela, Captain Francisco 
Bianco, is an Italian connected with the 
firm of Zanedos, bookbinders, of London. 
He was living in England in 1914, and 
returned to his native country when the 
war broke out. His wife and children 
accompanied him. Madame Bianco, tho 
of English birth, was reared in Philadelphia. 
She published a novel when she was eigh- 
teen years old. 

Pamela began to draw at the age of five, 
but she did not achieve any prominence 
until, in 1918, the Italian sculptor Bistolfi 
conceived the idea of holding in Turin an 
exhibition of art work of children. Most of 
the work submitted was commonplace. 
Pamela's pictures shone out above all the 
rest. 

The following year an exhibition of 
Pamela’s work was held in the Leicester 
Galleries in Londen. The child found her- 





of our present-day consciousness. 
He would have called her kinsman, 
for there is much in her beautiful 
and innocent work that is in close 
sympathy with the exquisite sim- 
plicity and significant directness of old Chinese 
art. No lotus on the silent water of the pool 
in the Temple Garden has more unconscious 
perfection. 

“These beautiful things, sweet and untram- 
melled as childhood, seem effortless creations 
One sleeps in the night and in the morning, lo! 
the rose has bloomed. 

“Her art is like a gentle force of nature, an 
almost inperceptible stirring of a little wind, 
soft, delicate, and soothing, rather than a con- 
scious deliberate act of a human being. 

“Here, miraculously, is the pure spirit of art 
in expression, flowering in the soul of a little 
girl to whom the great mysterious heart ol 
nature seems to tell only gracious stories.”’ 


Then the pictures were brought to 
America. They have been greeted here no 
less enthusiastically than they were greeted 
in Italy and England. They appear in six 
groups, based on the periods in Pamela's 
life during which the pictures were made. 




















wind 


“NOTHING LESS THAN PRODIGIOUS” 


These groups, with their varying subjects, 
offer a valuable key to the interpretation of 
child-psychology. 

The total effect of the exhibition on a 
New York Times reporter is conveyed in 
this quotation: 


“The pictures range from the smallest and 
simplest of line sketches to large portraits, if 
one can apply that rather severe name to the 
charming poet heads which the child draws, 
and graceful friezes of children in delightful 
poses, amid flowers and with flowers around 
their ankles as they play. There are interest- 
ing studies of hands and arms and legs, all done 
with quick clean lines—an eraser is something 
she has never known in her work. There are 
some remarkable things in still life studies in 
color. There is one with glass bottles such as 
are used for vinegar on the other side, tall 
bottles, one blue and one amber, while a 
smaller bottle is green and holds a tall wax 
candle. 

“There is a small round white cooking bowl 
with a blue band on a crumpled fabric of red 
and white check. It is a homely family or 
kitchen picture. A girl with a shawl over her 
shoulders is strong and interesting. 

“There are many tiny sketches of rabbits 
that are delightful. Another picture, com- 
posed with charm and delicacy, is a rabbit in a 
setting of delicate ferns. ‘The Golden Cup’ is 
another small sketch—a mother with a child 
standing in her lap, reaching for the cup. A 
dear, quaint little sketch is a running child, a 
meager, little body wearing only what may be 
called short knickerbockers of blue. There are 

















CHILDREN AT PLAY 


Pamela Bianco loves to draw graceful friezes of children 
in delightful poses, amid flowers and with flowers 
around their ankles as they play. 
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A FACE THAT IS LIKE A FLOWER 


Pamela Bianco’s art, says one critic, resembles ‘‘a 
gentle force of nature, an almost imperceptible stirring 
of a little wind.”’ 


rabbits, and she is running perhaps from them 
to others outside the pictures, with an apple 
held in both hands.” 


Elisabeth Luther Cary, in an estimate of 
Pamela's art in the same paper, character- 
izes her achievement as ‘‘nothing less than 
prodigious.’’ She continues: 


“Of course, it is modern and independent to 
emphasize the artistic quality of everything a 
child draws up to the age of a dozen years, and 
we have seen more than many such drawings 
during the last decade that were just the kind 
of thing we find on the margins of our old copy- 
books; but littke Miss Bianco happens to be 
an artist. She has developed precisely as any 
strong talent develops, from the clever but 
weakish sophistication of her early years—in 
her case, of course, very eatly years—to a bold 
technique and an adequate command of her 
instrument. She simply has shortened the 
perspective and accomplished in six or seven 
years what most people take three times as long 
about, when they are able to accomplish it at 
all. She now is fourteen years old, and she 
draws and paints with authority. Her best 
models are the rabbits and guinea pigs which 
are her playmates, but her drawing of the 
human figure is excellent, true synthesis, not 
emptiness. Sometimes she is primitive after 
the Botticelli fashion, sprinkling her surfaces 
with little flowers and leaves and slim figures, 
but these drawings give the impression of her 
pleasure in little flowers and leaves, not of her 
pleasure in Botticelli. Her sense of color is 
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cult to say. Painting is 
unlike music in that it has 
no such positive basis as 
the physical laws of har- 
mony. Infant musicians 
of talent have been com- 
mon, their art is abstract 
and their powers related 
to what some psycholo- 
gists still call the sub- 
conscious. To some ex- 
tent this is true also of 
decorative art, and the 
designs and color schemes 
produced by young chil- 
dren, as_ by _ primitive 
races of people, are often 
beautiful. At a time 
when the primitive appeal 
is popularized by various 
forms of ‘new art’ it might 
te possible to discover 
youthful prodigies where 
they wouldn't be seen in 


french Biante more conventional days. 








PAMELA BIANCO’S PORTRAIT OF HER MOTHER 


The mother of the gifted girl artist was formerly Miss Margery Williams, born 
She was herself something of a prodigy, 
and at the age of eighteen published a novel. 


in England and reared in Philadelphia. 


Italian, rich and warm and frank. Her model- 
ing is plastic and full. Her line is vigorous and 
supple. She is fourteen with a beautiful little 
mind and clear eyes that see truly, and she is an 
artist.” 


A less appreciative view is voiced by 
Henry McBride in the New York Herald: 


“It is true she paints with decision and 
unblinking vision. Her colors are as bright as 
English flowers in the springtime, which is 
saying a great deal, and her composition is as 
sure as it seems to be invariably in the work 
of children. But already her modeling has 
become as hard as nails and the imaginative 
faculty and play of fancy have been suppressed 
in the desire to make vases and bowls, fruits 
and flowers appear more solid than they have 
ever appeared before. . . 

“It is impossible not to regret the extrava- 
gance of some of the things that have already 
appeared in print about this child.”’ 


It will need the test of time, as the 
Springfield Republican points out, for 
definite judgment on the work of the young 
painter. The same paper comments: 


“How much of it pleases because it is ‘re- 
markable for a child’ it would probably be diffi- 


~ “Young Miss Bianco’s 
paintings, however, are 
said especially to please 
because of their imagin- 
ative quality. Perhaps 
quality of fancy would be 
more descriptive. If so she might be classed 
with the child author, Opal Whiteley, whose 
quaint musings have an uadoubted charm, if 
their literary quality is not so obvious. In her 
company would also be the very youthful poets 
whose mature work, after experience with life 
and the necessity imposed upon maturity of 
conscious intellectual effort, does not realize 
what had seemed to be early promise. But it 
is a pleasing company, and not of the sort— 
pleasing as that may be also—which at the age 
of seven conquers the masters at chess and lec- 
tures on the fourth dimension.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle sounds a warning 
against ‘‘an epidemic of prodigy art, an 
avalanche of adventurous activities:” 


“Nothing succeeds like success, and the 
infant industry of prodigy-art is vindicated by 
the sale to society women of close to a hundred 
paintings at from $50 to $200 apiece, all the 
work of a girl now fourteen, at various stages of 
her immaturity. We are sure nothing of the 
sort would have been possible in Rome or in 
London, tho the child is half Italian and 
half English; and indeed Paris would have been 
more likely to smile than to buy. New York 
is willing to try anything once... . 

“How many real artists, struggling till 
































middle age for recognition, have never sold a 
hundred canvases at a single exhibition for real 
money? Yet up to the present they have had 
no babe-and-suckling rivalry to fear. Is it pos- 
sible to advise any young man to give him- 
self to art in the face of such competition? 

“For, make no mistake about it, other girls 
of fourteen or under, will enter the field where 
this one, a pioneer prospector, has struck pay 
dirt. We may reasonably fear an epidemic of 
prodigy art, an avalanche of adventurous ac- 
tivities. If society people want this sort of 
thing they will not be disappointed. So long as 
their bank accounts hold out there will be no 
lack of infant prodigies. Thousands of fond 
parents will throw their hoarded geniuses on the 
market in wild abandon. The end is not to 
be foreseen by any prophet; Froebel and Pesta- 
lozzi having retired from the modern field of 
clairvoyancy.”’ 


Pamela, it seems, is self-taught. ‘She 
has never,”’ her father testifies, “had a 
teacher in drawing and painting.”” The 
only thing he has ever done regarding her 
talent is to see that she has not been 
hampered and to give her the best of work- 
ing materials. Her natural tendency whets 
her interest, and the people she meets are 
cultured people, some of whom have excep- 
tional understanding in art matters. But 
according to her father there is a real effort 
made by the family to keep the young 
artist from preconceived ideas onart. ‘‘We 
never talk art in the family,” he says. ‘‘Of 
course, it has not been possible to keep 
Pamela from seeing anything in the way of 
art. Itisreally more difficult to avoid than 
to let her become intimate with it. But 
my wife and I believe in guiding, but not 
forcing, education. We do not want 
Pamela to lose any of her originality 
through the influence of others.” 

In most respects Pamela is a normal girl, 
with a streak of the practicalin her. She is 
said to be almost indifferent to the honors 
heaped upon her, and she helps her mother 
in the domestic tasks. ‘‘There is none of 
the anemic in her appearance,’’ Hannah 
Mitchell assures us in the New York 
Tribune; “physical vigor is the outstanding 
impression she makes upon the person 
meeting her for the first time—that and 
simplicity of manner. She wears her soft, 
straight hair smoothed close to her head and 
braided in a tight braid. Her eyes are so 
heavily shaded with thick, black lashes that 


THE MENACE OF THE PRODIGY 
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they appear to be dark. Her face is round 
and she has the pure complexion which is so 
characteristic of English girls.” The same 
writer tells us that ‘‘to Pamela, as to most 
young persons as normal as she, life is very 
full of a number of things besides art.” 




















THE SPIRIT OF BOTTICELLI BREATHES 
THROUGH PAMELA'S CREATIONS 

But ‘‘these drawings,’’ Elisabeth Luther Cary says, 

“give the impression of her pleasure in little flowers 

and leaves, not of her pleasure in Botticelli.” 
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BAUDELAIRE AS A POET IN SEARCH 
OF UNATTAINABLE BEAUTY 


HERE are evidences of a widespread 
revival of interest in Charles Baude- 
laire. This French poet who inspired 
in Swinburne one of the finest elegies in the 
English language, who introduced into 
France the writings of Edgar Allan Poe in 
translations that surpassed the original 
texts, and whose poems, after fifty years, 
still enchant with their pure cadence and 
singular beauty, comes before us again in 
his newly published letters’ and in a 
critical study? by Arthur Symons. Mr. 
Symons goes so far as to say that all French 
poetry since Baudelaire’s time has come 
out of his ‘‘Flowers of Evil,’’ while another 
of England's ablest critics, J. Middleton 
Murry, writes in the lately deceased 
Atheneum: ‘‘He is not merely a great 
French poet, but a great poet. We thrill 
to him (tho in different degree) in the same 
way as we do to Shakespeare or Milton or 
Dante; he is a minor master, but indeed a 
master of the word that troubles our 
depths.” 
Not the least interesting feature of Mr. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “FLOWERS OF EVIL” 


In this portrait designed by himself Charle? Baude- 

laire looks at us with piercing eyes from under a high 

forehead. He is firm, ardent, melancholy; a wanderer, 
a solitary and an alien. 


Murry’s tribute, as he goes on to develop 
it, and of another tribute paid by J. C. 
Squire, editor of the London Mercury, is 
found in what can only be described as a 
marked change of attitude toward Baude- 
laire. There has been in the past, especi- 
ally in Anglo-Saxon countries, a tendency 
to regard Baudelaire with a shudder. Nor 
was this inappropriate. For Baudelaire in- 
vented a ‘‘new shudder,” as Victor Hugo 
said; he was successfully prosecuted for 
obscenity; and his name is often associated 
with all that is sinister and depraved. But 
these new critics are determined to probe 
below the surface and to show us a Baude- 
laire entirely different from that of the pop- 
ular imagination. They see in him a God- 
intoxicated man who was thwarted. If he 
hated nature, it was, they say, because he 
felt that nature defeated his best instincts. 
“He is not the poet of ennui,’’ Mr. Murry 
says, ‘“‘but of detestation; and if he is 
satanic he is a Miltonic Satan.’’ The same 
writer links one of Baudelaire’s most 
characteristic creations, his ‘‘Dandy,”’ with 
the dime supérieure of Stendhal, the Super- 
man of Nietzsche and the imaginary heroes 
of Dostoevsky. The Baudelairian ‘‘Dan- 
dy,’’ he tells us, is the man who deliberately 
pits himself against his own consciousness 
of the futility of life. 

That Baudelaire was ‘‘one of the most 
fascinating personalities of his century, and, 
historically, one of the most influential,” 
J. C. Squire, writing in the London Observer, 
has no doubt. He uses the word “influ- 
ential,” of course, in a restricted sense. 
The large public, he concedes, never heard 
of Baudelaire, and his ‘‘teaching’’ was 
never sufficiently coherent, or ‘‘practical,’’ 
or ‘‘social,’’ to inspire group activity. He 
knew what it meant to be under the in- 
fluence of opium and hashish, but he never 
disseminated drug-taking as others have 
disseminated vegetarianism. No body of 
his disciples has ever instituted the syste- 
matic worship of Satan, and the devotees of 
despair remain unorganized. Yet he was 


1CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: JOURNAUX INTIMES. Avec 
une Préface par Ad. van Bever. Paris: Cres. 


2 BAUDELAIRE: A Stupy. By Arthur Symons. Dutton. 
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TRYING TO ESCAPE FROM REALITY 


important both as symptom and as agent. 
Mr. Squire continues: 


“Tn him, there came to a climax that roman- 
tic pessimism which had wept in Werther and 
raved in Manfred, and brought gall to the 
lips of some of his French predecessors; and 
there was something in him which was in none 
of the others. He was the father of the later 
decadence, and much greater than any of his 
children. Classifications apart, his literary in- 
fluence has indisputably been immense. His 
disciples have come to him one by one in the 
solitude of their own chambers, but those who 
bear his marks are found in all civilized coun- 
tries, and have included many of the most 
conspicuous men of their age. Verlaine, Mal- 
larmé, Rimbaud, Samain, Huysmans, in France; 
Swinburne, Wilde, Beardsley, in England: 
these are only a few, remembered casually, of 
the swarm whose thought and language have 
borne those unmistakable stigmata. It is pos- 
sible to be affected by his thought, and then to 
cast off the sinister enchantment; it is possible 
to read him without being infected by his pes- 
simism at all. But it is impossible to read him 
and forget him, to hear his accents without 
sometimes echoing them, to turn away with 
indifferent eyes from his powerful and mys- 
terious personality. It is not the actual events 
of his life that exert this sway. His career was 
no pageant. He was an affectionate son, he 
had a long and wretched attachment to a 
stupid woman of color, he translated Poe, 
wrote for the newspapers, despised women, 
hated Belgians and material progress, was a 
slave to hashish, and died terribly: there is 
little more to be said. His power resided 
within himself, and in the poems which came 
nearest to being an expression of himself. As 
man and artist he was wholly unlike anybody 
else.”’ 


The quintessence of the romantic im- 
pulse is the desire to ‘‘escape’’ from reality; 
“Over the hills and far away”’ is the phrase 
which best expresses it. That desire was 
present in Baudelaire, Mr. Squire points 
out, in its most intense form, but peculiarly. 
He did not, as did some of the English Pre- 
Raphaelites, turn his back on the con- 
temporary world. Instead, ‘‘he looked 
hard and long at it; he saw it vile and 
filthy, and described the foulness he saw 
with dreadful realism.”” He was not of the 
type who could lose himself in day-dreams, 
or find happiness in countries of content 
beyond the horizon and ages golden through 
the haze of time. ‘‘He hankered rather 
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BAUDELAIRE’S “DARK VENUS” 


Something of a legend has grown up around the 

colored girl whom we see here portrayed by Baude- 

laire. He found her not in the East, but in Paris, and 
she proved a veritable flower of evil for him. 


than escaped. He was perpetually longing 
for something ‘remote from the sphere of 
our sorrow,’ but he could never surrender 
himself to a vision of it; for his eyes were 
open and he saw a horrible world and a 
black universe, terribly anarchic or terribly 
governed.’’ When he was a young man he 
made: a voyage to India, and visited the 
islands of Mauritius, Madagascar and 
Ceylon. Memories of this trip haunted 
him all his life. Hot blue skies, basking 
islands, bronze skins, ships lying under 
palm trees, odors of spice and brine became 
for him poetic symbols of the unattain- 
able, and recur continually in his writings. 
They were symbols because he saw them so, 
in retrospect. He could not deceive him- 
self into thinking that they were anything 
more than that. In one of his neemorable 
prose-poems, he traverses the whole world 
in imagination, and it all turns to dust and 
ashes. ‘‘Life,”’ he says, “is a hospital, in 
which every patient is possessed -by the 
desire of changing his bed. . . . It seems 1 
me that I should always be happy if [ were 
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“FLOWERS OF EVIL” 


In this cover design for the Brussels edition of Baude- 

laire’s suppressed poems, Felicien Rops visualizes the 

creations of the poet in creeping, flying and sinister 
shapes. 


somewhere else.’’ But he offers to his 
soul Lisbon, Holland, Java, Torneo, the 
Baltic, the Pole, and his soul remains un- 
responsive. In the end: ‘‘At last my soul 
bursts into speech, and wisely she cries to 
me, ‘Anywhere, anywhere, out of the 


world!’ ”’ 

His spirit had, he knew, the power of 
poisoning all that it contemplated. Mr. 
Squire tells us: 


“He was, he said in one of his poems, the 
peer of Midas, he could turn gold into dross 
and build sarcophagi in the gleaming fields of 
heaven. He was endowed at birth with a 
passion for ‘the place where you shall never 
be; the lover whom you shall never know’; his 
life was spent in the pursuit of a Beauty 
defined by himself as inaccessible. Yet, there 
the passion was. He might, in life, vainly 
attempt to distract himself with every vice. 
He might talk blasphemy about God and cyni- 
cism about human love. He might expend all 
the resources of his unique art on the descrip- 
tion of the repellent objects which fascinated 
him. He might peer into every forbidden 


room, and defile every altar. He might walk, 
in the flesh or in imagination, through the most 
sterile of deserts and the most fetid of marshes; 
through all the disordered nightmares of the 
drug, and all the squalid byways of the human 
city, taverns, and brothels, and rain-soaked 
cemeteries; he might profess indifference to 
pain, and admiration for evil; but he could 
never kill his unsatisfied heart, and, above the 
confusion, he could always perceive the glim- 
mer of virtue and love and peace beyond his 
reach,” 


Neither physical debauchery nor philo- 
sophical diabolism could long distract him 
from the unattainable ideal, and it is this 
quality in him which Mr. Squire calls one of 
the chief sources of his undiminished power 
of commanding men’s attention and even 
affection. Another of the reasons for his 
influence may be found in his marvelous 
patience and skill as a poetic craftsman. 
Mr. Squire writes, finally: 


“‘His one resource—it can be explained no 
more and no less in him than in any other—was 
his art. And his genius as an artist was so 
extraordinary that his influence would still have 
been great had his character and ‘subject- 
matter’ lacked their. peculiar qualities. He 
wrote impeccable prose; but his verse, for 
compactness, for accuracy, for music, cannot be 
surpassed. He may not be ranked with the 
world’s greatest poets: humanity will scarcely 
concede that to a man whose principal work 
was labelled (not without reason) ‘Flowers of 
Evil,’ and who was successfully prosecuted for 
obscenity: apart from which, volume of work, 
and universality of appeal are bound to count 
in such matters. But there certainly never 
was a poet who said with more perfection what 
he had to say, who had fewer weak lines or 
otiose words, who was more consistently near 
his own highest level of achievement. His 
sense of form was like that of the great masters 
in marble and bronze, and he worked like a 
slave in his narrow field, watering it with his 
sweat ‘pour extorquer quelques epis [to wrest 
from the soil some ears of corn].’ Here, at any 
rate, his influence cannot but have been 
salutary. If the Symbolists trace to him the 
origins of their ‘correspondences’ and their 
mystical minglings of the senses, the Parnas- 
sians were certainly as much in his debt for the 
example he set of artistic self-discipline. To 
read him is to contract a disgust with looseness 
and diffuseness. It is perhaps significant that 
the memorial ode which the young Swinburne 
wrote on him was the most clear, vivid, and 
truly classic of all Swinburne’s poems.”’ 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS AS A 
LITERARY INSPIRATION 


HE present wave of popular interest 

in the South Sea Islands and the 

fascination which those islands have 
held, during upward of three centuries, for 
travelers, missionaries, artists and writers, 
are discussed in a timely article in Asia 
(New York) by Robert Morss Lovett, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Chicago, and former editor of 
The Dial. Professor Lovett reviews the 
entire history of the islands, but is specially 
concerned with what he calls the ‘‘South 
Sea style’ and the ‘‘South Sea school’’ of 
literature. ‘“‘It was perhaps,” he says, ‘‘by 
«a happy accident that Defoe fell upon the 
surprizing adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, but it 
was by conscious ex- 
periment that Steven- 
son, to whom romance 
was both an esthetic for- 
mula and a religious 
creed, chose the South 
Seas as the scene and 
substance of his matur- 
est work, and by the 
same method Pierre 
Loti, Paul Gauguin and 
Jack London have fol- 
lowed him.” 

The first trave'er in 
the South Seas, it seems, 
who had the preoccu- 
pation of neither the 
professional discoverer 
nor the missionary and 
who wrote in the pure 
spirit of the amateur 
was Herman Melville. 
Melville was an Ameri- 
can sailor who deserted 
his ship at Nukahiva in 
the Marquesas in 1842, 
crossed the mountains 
to the other side of the 
island, and was for a 
time held in mild cap- 
tivity in the valley of 
Typee. His two stories 
‘Typee” (1846) and 
‘Omoo”’ (1847) are the 








original masterpieces of South Sea litera- 
ture. 

Thirty years later, another American 
_with the true spirit of the amateur vaga- 
bond, Charles Warren Stoddard, in his 
“South Sea Idyls’’ (1873), contributed a 
third masterpiece. ‘‘Melville,’’ Professor 
Lovett tells us, ‘is the objective traveler. 
The interest of his tales consists chiefly in 
his own adventures and those of his com- 
panions, the sailor Toby and the ship's 
doctor, Long Ghost; but his pictures of 
the external background of sea and moun- 
tains and native life have never been sur- 
passed. Stoddard subordinates himself to 








A TAHITIAN FAMILY PORTRAYED BY GEORGE BIDDLE 


This painting is one of a number recently made in Tahiti and exhibited at the 


Kingore Galleries in New York. 
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his characters, who as individuals manifest 
the qualities of their race, pathetic in their 
gentle affection, humorous in their childish 
naiveté, heroic in their loyalty and devo- 
tion.”’ 

After Melville and Stoddard comes 
Stevenson, whose cruise among the Cook 
and Gilbert Islands and the Paumotus, 
commemorated in his volume, ‘‘The South 
Seas,’’ resulted in his final residence in 
Samoa and in “The Ebb Tide,” ‘‘The 
Wrecker” and the “Island Nights Enter- 
tainments” with its masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Breach of Falesa.”’ : 

The two outstanding writers on the 
South Sea Islands at the present time are 
Beatrice Grimshaw, author of ‘In the 
Strange South Seas’’ (1908) and ‘‘Fiji and 
its -Possibilities’’ (1911), and Frederick 
O’Brien, author of ‘‘White Shadows in the 
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South Seas’”’ (1919). O’Brien appeals to 
Professor Lovett as ‘‘Melville redivivus.” 
Vaithua and Hanavave in his narrative 
recall the memories of Melville’s Typee and 
Tamai, and the curiosities he has collected 
are the raw material of Stoddard’s and 
Stevenson’s fiction. 

In all this body of literature Professor 
Lovett finds definite local character marked 
by the persistence of tropic color and the 
recurrence of themes. ‘‘From Melville on,” 
he says, ‘“‘we can distinguish a genuine 
South Sea school.’’ The characteristic 
phenomena are unmistakable. ‘‘No one 
picking up a tale of Joseph Conrad's, un- 
familiar as the geography might be, could 
attribute it to the South Seas. His field 
is the Malayan archipelago, which is as 
different from the South Seas as South from 
North America. On the other hand, Steven- 
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“NO PART OF THE WORLD EXERTS THE SAME ATTRACTIVE POWER UPON THE VISITOR” 


So Robert Louis Stevenson has written of the South Sea Islands. 


We see here some of their inhabitants through 


the eyes of the gifted young American artist, George Biddle. 


























ISLES OF ENCHANTMENT 








son, with a literary career behind him, 
became completely subdued to the spirit of 
the South Seas, and so powerful is the in- 
fluence of its material over form that even 
his genius gives him no distinctive priority 
over the chief of his competitors—Melville 
and Stoddard, Miss Grimshaw and Fred- 
erick O’Brien.” 

The first of the themes peculiar to the 
South Seas is that of the beauty of sea and 
sky and mountains, of sunshine and 
darkness and dawn. “The islands them- 
selves, whether of the high or the low 
archipelagoes, whether rising in green 
valleys, smitten by silver waterfalls, to 
gray, rocky peaks and smoking craters, or 
lying in glittering circles of white beach and 
green palm, defending lagoons of magic 
depth and calm from the ceaseless assault 
of breakers beyond the slightly erected 


ROMANTIC YOUTH IN TAHITI 


One of the most picturesque customs of Tahitian youth is illustrated in this picture by George Biddle. 
young man in a tropical isle is in search of a sweetheart he wears a ‘‘tiare’’ flower in his right ear. 
is successful, he changes the flower to his left ear. 
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barrier—the islands, like the desert, the 
glacier, the jungle, have something of the 
incredible about them, are among the 
geographical miracles.” 

The second group of recurring themes 
named by Professor Lovett are those of 
human life, above all the physical perfec- 
tion of the native race, the loyalty and 
affection of the men, the submissiveness gf 
the women. Early voyagers, strangely in- 
sensitive to the charm of nature, felt to the 
full the appeal of women. ‘From Oberea, 
Queen of Tahiti, who, like Dido, lamented 
on the strand the departure of Captain 
Cook, to the Fayaway of Melville, the 
Rarahu of Loti, the Uma of Stevenson, the 
Telura of Gauguin, the Often Vanquished 
of O’Brien, there is an unbroken legend of 
fair women with whom white strangers 
walked as the angels of Genesis with the 
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daughters of men, and whose yielding charm 
they have commemorated in so many 
masterpieces.” 

The part played by the dance in the lives 
of the natives; their amphibious activities: 
the perilous search for the pearl, have all 
supplied themes to writers on the South 
Seas. Cannibalism and pestilence have 
lurked behind. One theme of profound im- 
port is implicit in this literature—the 
theme of death, not by cannibalism, nor 
leprosy nor the elements, but by sheer 
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failure of the will to live, resulting in the 
annihilation of the race. Professor Lovett 
sees the life of the Polynesians of today 
against a tragic background. ‘For them 
the joy of life is to be taken hastily and 
furtively in the shadow of death. Like 
ephemerides which disport themselves in 
the light, they have the instinct for annihi- 
lation, and their fate, so imminent, so 
present, gives to their existence a grace, a 
loveliness that belong to the frail and 
evanescent.” 





NATURALISM IN NEW AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


HE arrival in America of a ‘‘new 

literature,’’ without banners or bat- 

tle cries, without groups or schools, is 
hailed by Ludwig Lewisohn in an article in 
the New York Nation. The physiognomies 
of its individual talents, he says, are 
sharply defined. There is the suave 
beauty of Hergesheimer and the gnarled 
roughness of Dreiser; ‘‘Main Street” is 
liberal and full-blooded, ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett”’ 
spare and precise. Masters practices a 
laconic speech, Lindsay chants, Aiken and 
Leonard still sing, and Frost murmurs his 
frugal music. But all these men, according 
to Mr. Lewisohn, build their works on an 
identical foundation and on a common soil. 
Isolated dramas, such as Eugene O'Neill's 
‘Beyond the Horizon,” and isolated novels, 
such as Mary Borden’s ‘‘The Romantic 
Woman,” are classified in the same group. 
Our new literature, verse and prose, is, 
in a word, naturalistic. 

The prevalence of naturalism in our liter- 
ature is, in Mr. Lewisohn's view, a symp- 
tom of both intellectual health and creative 
vigor. He declares: 

“It has been said, often by people who should 
know better, that naturalism is a mere prefer- 
ence for ugly and morbid things. It has been 


said that naturalism is to idealistic art what 
photography is to painting. These fallacies are 
old, but they are persistent and they are 
popular. 

“Naturalism is a method based upon an im- 
pulse which is, in the last analysis, philosophical. 
It starts with no initial preference for one sort of 


subject-matter over another. It attacks every 
subject with the same absence of antecedent 
qualifications. It does not go in search of the 
ugly and the morbid on the one hand, nor of 
the superficially comely or healthy on the other. 
Its voyage is always a voyage of discovery; it is 
always setting out for unseen shores and com- 
ing upon uncharted waters. It may, to use our 
American examples, deal with wealthy and 
fashionable people, as in ‘The Romantic 
Woman,’ with sturdy farmers or sea-faring 
men as in the plays of O’Neill, with outcasts 
and proletarians and plutocrats and artists, as 
in the books of Dreiser. What it seeks every- 
where is the concretely characteristic, the 
natural history of man and of society, the 
material—if anyone must have it so—for new 
categories and fixed values and useful formula- 
tions. But it avoids the drawing of conclu- 
sions; and what, for instance, irritates tradi- 
tionalist critics in Dreiser is not Dreiser's 
creative facts but that romantic impulse in 
him which exercizes itself in crude and prema- 
ture speculation. .. . 

“Naturalism is born wherever the intelligence 
that is both critical and creative sets out to 
understand and conquer the unfathomable 
world. That intelligence exercizes its critical 
faculty when it establishes a contact with 
reality which is quite pure and quite immediate. 
It exercizes its creative faculty when, by sub- 
duing the world to its artistic uses, it heightens 
and enriches its own consciousness and, through 
its records, the consciousness of mankind. 
‘Isn’t that just like life? Haven’t you known 
just that?’ is but a brief and simple expression 
of the true character of the world process from 
which there arises not only esthetic pleasure, 
but ultimately tolerance and liberty and 
peace.” 
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“THE BATTLE OF THE ROCK DRILL” 
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COMPRESSED AIR MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN ARTILLERY 


T the height of a memorable cam- 
paign on the Austria-Italian front, a 
general of the Austrian High Com- 

mand, conducting operations on the lofty 
fighting line in the Alps, telegraphed 
urgently to Vienna: ‘‘Send more pneu- 
matic rock drills and compressors. More 
important than artillery.”” The records of 
the Great War contain nothing of equal 
interest to the compressed air machinery 
industry. Shelter for the opposing troops 
numbering a total of two million, communi- 
cation with the rear, supplies, ammunition 
—everything that permitted the main- 
tenance of positions on the Alpine heights, 
depended upon the abilities of the engineer 
corps to burrow into the sides of the 
mountain dolomite. And, writes Francis 
Judson Tietsort, in Compressed Air Maga- 
zine, it was there that took place the great- 
est rock-drilling contest in history. Roads, 
tunnels, billets and gun emplacements were 
drilled and blasted out by both Italians and 
Austrians with the energy of desperation. 
Hammer drills driven by portable air com- 





BLASTING AND DRILLING A TRENCH ABOVE THE CLOUDS ON THE 
AUSTRIA-ITALIAN FRONTIER 


pressors, hauled with great effort up the 
heights, clacked and puttered night and 
day ceaselessly for months and 
Steels were sharpened, drills and com- 
pressors were repaired and overhauled in 
temporary shops established in previously 
inaccessible spots, where only the wild 
goat had penetrated. To provide shelter 
for the troops of both armies from shellfire 
and meet other obvious military require- 
ment, the use of pneumatic drills and com- 
pressors became of prime importance. A 
captain of engineers told the Compressed 
Air Magazine writer that this long phase of 
the war was really a “battle of the rock 
drill.” 

This is the first comprehensive account 
to be written of the engineering feats per- 
formed by the Italian and Austrian en- 
gineers. Millions of tons of rock were 
blown up over a line two hundred kilo- 
meters long. Roads and tunnels were 
constructed that will remain intact for 
centuries to come. As one engineer ex- 
pressed it, the drilling of the Simplon 
tunnel was 
child’s play 
compared 
with these 
great armies 
drilling their 
way toward 
each other by 
means of 
compressed 
air. The 
rock - drilling 
campaign 
lasted from 
the middle of 
1915 until the 
Armistice 
was signed. 
At the climax 
of the Isonso 
Campaign, 
late in 1915, 
the telegram 
we quote was 
received at 
Vienna. 


years. 
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Austria 

alone made 

use of 1,600 

compressors. 

These com- 


pressors fur- 
nished the air 
for a total of 
some _ three 
thousand 
hammer 
drills, but not 
more _ than 
one-half of 
these drills 
was in opera- 
tion at any 
one time. This 
equipment 
meant an ex- 
penditure by 
Austria of 
about = $5,- 
000,000. The 
Italian Army 
having the United States to draw upon, 
was;able to assemble approximately five 
times: as much compressed air’ drilling 
equipment. During the fierce fighting in 
1917, when the Austrians were reinforced 
by the Germans with large units from the 
western war front, the Italians were driven 
southward, it will be remembered, to the 
Piave River. The Austrians then captured 
some 400 Ingersoll-Rand compressors, of 
ER and NE and Imperial 12 types, all 
portable and driven by American gasoline 
engines. They also captured about two 
hundred machines built by an Italian 
factory at Milan of one type, and still an- 
other three hundred and fifty compressors 
built by a second Milan factory; also about 
a dozen Sullivan compressors from America. 
With this compressor equipment was cap- 
tured 1,500 hammer drills of Ingersoll- 
Rand manufacture. Of the latter com- 
pany’s make, the Italians managed to save 
about four hundred to five hundred com- 
pressors which continued in the Italian 
service until the end of the war, in addition 
to hundreds of hammer drills. Each of 
the Austrian armies in the field in the 


A VIEW OF THE COMPLETED TRENCH 
PAGE FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING ITS CONSTRUCTION 


Italian campaigns had its own technica 
corps, and in each technical corps was a 
special rock-drilling division. 


For instance, 





PICTURED ON THE PRECEDING 


the Fifth Army, on the Isonzo, using about 
500 hammer drills, with as many more in 
reserve, had about 2,500 men engaged on 
rock drilling alone, including two drill 
operators to each hammer drill, besides 
mechanics, electricians, blacksmiths and 
their helpers. These men were in charge of 
about 100 engineer officers. The drills, 
once arrived in the mountains, were set at 
the work of boring into the rocky slopes, in 
order that roads, levels, housing accommo- 
dations, gun emplacements, supply houses, 
and last, but most important, trenches 
could be provided, and mining operations 
conducted under the enemy lines. Long 
tunnels, about six feet in diameter, were 
driven forward under enemy positions, 
from which mines were exploded in some of 
the battles. The Italians were, of course, 
prosecuting exactly the same kind of 
operations with their superior equipment 
It is noteworthy that the Austrians used 
liquid air to a considerable extent as an 
explosive.”’ 

Frequently when one of the belligerents 
was tunneling toward the position of the 
enemy he would be able to hear hammer 
strokes of the other boring toward him. 
The Austrians and Italians both employed 
subterranean telephonic listening devices 
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THE CAMERA 


of the geophone variety. A hole would be 
drilled some five to eight meters ahead of 
the tunnel heading, and through this hole 
would be thrust a long pole at the end of 
which was fastened the listening device 
connected by wires along the pole. As long 
as the enemy continued to drill, the miners 
are said to have felt safe and continued 
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their own work; but when the enemy 
stopped his drilling there was the imminent 
likelihood of an explosion. Sometimes tons 
of dynamite would be exploded at a time 
and almost mountains of rock were sent 
skyward. Visitors to-day can see remains 
that will be visible for centuries of the rock- 
drilling warfare in the Alps. 





PHOTOGRAPHY PLAYS A BIG 
PART IN INDUSTRY 


HE camera saves American industry 
millions of dollars annually. A wink 

of its eye taken in one-millionth of a 
second from a single crack of electricity 
told engineers. how to build turbine wheels 
that would stand terrific strain. The ordi- 
nary photograph preserves records, helps 
keep stock, is a buiwark of invention and 
research, aids materially in clinching sales, 
figures in establishing patent rights, teaches 
lessons of safety as they cannot 
be taught in any other way, 
puts punch and pull in adver- 
tizing and helps make good 
citizens out of aliens in scores of 
plants that conduct American- 
ization classes for their workers. 
In the headquarters plant of 


one industry, writes E. W. 
Davidson, in The Nation's 
Business, are turned out an 


average of ten thousand blue 
prints and two thousand fin- 
ished pictures every week. In 
this mass of pictures is shown 
every new machine the com- 
pany makes, including single 
parts. They are used not only 
for sales and record purposes 
but also to make replacements 
easy and accurate. 

Frequently the experimenter 
in an electrical laboratory needs 
to see something no human eye 
can accurately record, so he 
resorts to the camera. By the 
photographic method he learns 
exactly what an electric arc 
looks like at various stages and 
in various atmospheres. In an 





accompanying picture, said to be the fastest 
ever taken by a camera, are shown the steel 
discs in a turbine making three thousand 
revolutions a minute. The camera 
exposed one-millionth of a second and the 
picture is of value in studying the strains on 
turbine wheels. Recently a strong point 
was made by the camera in the successful 
defense of a patent worth several hundred 
thousand dollars, when it was shown that a 
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THE FASTEST PICTURE EVER TAKEN 


The exposure was one-millionth of a second, the turbine revolving at 


the time at terrific speed. 
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certain type- 
writer had a 
broken staff K 
and the K on 
another was 
slightly smaller 
than average. 
Neither defect 
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Washington, or 
of a machine 
with its vari 
ous parts la- 
beled, or of a 
chart showing 
the course of a 
bill through a 


was noticeable state _ legisla- 
to the naked , ture, doesn't 
eye, but the PICTURE OF A NOISE ory BY AN AUTOMOBILE look like . 
mMicryscop ic The oscillograph registered it through a lens onto a film with strong agency 
lens detected absolute accuracy. or better 
both and en- Americanism 


larged photographs substantiated an ex- 
pert’s testimony. 

Pictures made by what is known as the 
oscillograph aid in studies of how to elimin- 
ate noise from automobile gears as, we are 
told, no other device or instrument can. 
A telephone mouthpiece is held close to the 
gear. The sounds set up a vibration in the 
diaphragm of the transmitter just as the 
voice does. These vibrations send tremors 
through a speck of a mirror in the oscillo- 
graph. A needle of reflected light from this 
delicately mounted mirror registers a jiggly 
white line on the black background of a 
swiftly passing strip of film and the photo- 
graph of the noise is made. A series of these 
pictures made of a gear on which various 
silencing schemes have been tried takes 
the guess work out of such experimenta- 
tions. 

Perhaps a picture of the capitol at 


among aliens in our industries, but, if we 
are to believe A. L. Hahn, an experienced 
Americanization director, there are few bet- 
ter ones. He has been intently watching 
the effects of pictures on the hundreds of 
aliens in his classes—classes taught by shop 
associates of the students. 

Illustrating the value of the camera in 
salesmanship, the writer in The Nation's 
Business tells of an engineer-salesman who, 
with a million-dollar Japanese contract 
apparently slipping from his hands to a 
competitor, pulled out a new and complete 
set of photographs of the goods he was 
pushing and spread them on the table. 
“Those Japanese engineers had been po- 
litely attentive but apathetic to a marked 
degree before that,’ he recounted. ‘The 
pictures brought them to their feet with a 
new sparkle in their eyes and in half an 
hour they had decided my way.” 





VAST SUMS RECOVERED FROM 
JUNK HEAPS 


is a thoroly practical way to get 

wealthy, provided the rainbow hap- 
pens to end in a junk-heap. Manufac- 
turers of metal products are finding gold 
valued at millions of dollars in such heaps. 
The Mining Congress Journal of Washing- 
ton points out that more than $200,000,000 
was recovered from junk heaps and metal 
scraps in 1919. It quotes the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey to the effect that second- 
ary metals were recovered from scrap, 
sweepings, skimmings and drosses to the 
value of $181,841,500. The figure for 1918 


SINDING gold at the end of a rainbow 


was $264,298,900. Gold, silver, platinum, 
iron, steel and ferro-alloys are not in- 
cluded. 

Gold and silver valued at $27,592,060 
was remelted during the last year of record. 
Reports from mints and refineries indicated 
the recovery during the year of 6,463,002 
fine ounces of silver and $19,354,398 in 
gold. Estimates of the quantity of ferrous 
scrap remelted during 1919 range from 
7,500,000 tons to 8,500,000 tons. Plati- 
num, iridium and palladium worth $8,053,- 
265—or more than the value of platinum 
and allied metals imported for domestic 
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TO MAKE GRAVEYARDS SANITARY 


consumption during the year—were also 
recovered. 

About 287,190 short tons of secondary 
copper were recovered. Exports of scrap 
brass and copper fit only for remanufacture 
amounted to 661 tons of the former and 
225 tons of the latter, while imports of scrap 
copper totalled 2,109 tons and those of scrap 
brass aggregated 7,933 tons. 

Secondary lead recovered aggregated 
122,100 short tons, or 25,000 tons more 
than in 1918. Secondary zinc recoveries 
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aggregated 108,404 tons, or 23.3 per cent of 
the year’s output of primary zinc; anti- 
mony, all of which except forty-eight tons 
was recovered from alloys, 4,399 tons, as 
compared with 5,226 short tons in 1918; 
tin, 24,033 tons, valued at $29,868,200, as 
compared with 23,837 tons valued at 
$41,381,000 in 1918; aluminum, 18,691 
short tons valued at $12,014,600, as com- 
pared with 15,050 tons in 1918 valued at 
$10,113,600; nickel, 2,447 tons as com- 
pared with 1,393 tons in 1918. 





GLASS TO SUPPLANT WOODEN 
AND METAL CASKETS 


LASS caskets, or coffins, are some- 
thing of a novelty at present, but a 
writer, John W. Logan, predicts, in 

the Tech Engineering News, that by the 
time most of us need such furnishings their 
use will be universal, if not compulsory. 
And why not? They are said to be no 
more expensive than wooden caskets and 
have other distinct advantages. Even 
lead caskets are not permanent in the moist 
earth, whereas “nothing short of an earth- 
quake can affect a permanent glass con- 
tainer after burial.’”’ To a great many 
people the mere idea of preserving the 
body indefinitely has a powerful appeal, 
but there are features involved in interment 
of far greater importance. Consider the 
number of people who die of disease and are 
hurriedly buried in ordinary wooden cas- 
kets only to pollute the soil and tributary 
streams. The glass casket, we read, pro- 
vides a hermetically sealed permanent con- 
tainer. It is made of clear glass and 
weighs about the same as an ordinary metal 
casket, while the cost is comparable to that 
of a moderately good wooden casket. But 
tho the casket be of clear glass, the tenant 
body is not ordinarily exposed to view 
after the casket is sealed. This is obviated 
by the lining. It is fitted with certain 
metal the corrosion of which does not affect 
the permanent seal, the hinges on the lid 
and the carrier arrangement being nickel- 
plated. The carrier is a kind of skeleton 
folding basket. 

The main problem of manufacture is to 
be able to press and anneal a piece of glass 


of the size required. The making of the 
glass itself presents no unusual difficulties, 
but we are told that pressing a casket with- 
out air bubbles and then annealing it so 
that it will not crack is a manufacturing 
problem. 

A glass casket plant consists of two large 
gas producers, a glass furnace, mechanical 
“‘batch’”’ mixer, pneumatic press with inter- 
changeable forms so that both top and 
bottom are pressed on the same machine, 
annealing oven, and finishing and ship- 
ping room. Everything, from coal and 
“batch” to the casket being annealed, is 
handled by conveyors. The conveyor in 
the annealing furnace is geared down.so as 
to take eight hours from one end to the 
other. All machinery is driven by pur- 
chased electric power, the boiler plant being 
used for. heating and providing compressed 
air for the pneumatic press only. The big 
stack takes care of the gases from the 
furnace. 


Caproni, the Italian aerial inventor, proposes 
now to construct a giant plane to carry three 
hundred persons across the Atlantic in about 
thirty-six hours. 

There is one divorce for every seven marriages 
in Japan, one for every ten marriages in the 
United States, and one for every ten thousand 
in England. 

The University of Wisconsin has just installed 
a machine in its geological department which 
can exert a pressure of 400,000 pounds on under- 
ground rocks. 

France's population was reduced 4,000,000 by 
the war. 
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THE NEXT STEPS IN COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION 


HERE is no possibility that this 
country will maintain competition 

with the military aviation on which 
European Governments are now spending 
vast sums, but the air exploits of the past 
year show how nearly we have come to 
establishing the necessary foundation for 
complete commercial exploitation of avia- 
tion. Foremost is the work done by the 
Postoffice Department in establishing and 
extending its daily mail service. The 
regularity with which the mails have been 
carried over long distances, despite weather 
troubles and other handicaps, and the very 
few delays due to mechanical difficulties, 
prove conclusively that flying has become 
_for all practical purposes both safe and 
trustworthy. The non-stop flight made by 
a navy type plane from Miami to New York 
and the flight of four army planes from 
Mineola (@n Long Island) to Alaska are 
cases in- point. In commercial work the 
successful service maintained between Mia- 
mi and various West Indian islands has 
been notable. Also, writes Colonel J. G. 
Vincent, one of the creators of the Liberty 
motor, in the New York Times Magazine, 
the work done by the Laurentide Company 
of Canada, which has used two naval 
planes for timber cruising and exploration 
in its vast holdings south of Hudson Bay 
and which has found its machines so trust- 
worthy that it has sent them hundreds of 
miles from civilization or any possible as- 
sistance, demonstrates strict commercial 
reliability. These feats were performed 
with engines of the twin-six Liberty type, 
built during the war for military purposes. 
Colonel Vincent, forecasting the im- 
mediate future of commercial aviation, 
announces the development of machines 
capable of carrying large numbers of passen- 
gers and operating on railroad schedule 
between the larger cities. Also of smaller 
and faster planes, for mail service, for 
quick transportation and for private use 
somewhat as the automobile is now used. 
We read that the development of large air- 
planes is limited at present by our incom- 
plete knowledge of plane structure. With 
any structure which has yet been devized, a 


point comes where the increase in the 
weight of the plane must be out of all 
proportion to the increased carrying ca- 
pacity, and until this handicap is overcome, 
airplanes cannot exceed a very limited size 

At present it appears that they cannot be 
constructed economically to carry more 
than forty to fifty passengers, but we may 
expect to see planes of this capacity operat- 
ing within a very short time. Further 
experiments with plane structure, with new 
materials for wing covering and particularly 
with all-metal planes, may easily lead to a 
considerable increase in the limits of weight- 
carrying practicability. 

The development of the smaller planes, 
which will follow somewhat the lines of 
use of the automobile, is a comparatively 
simple matter. We are already assured of 
the possibility of speeds around two hun- 
dred miles an hour, and of whatever carry- 
ing capacity may seem desirable in the light 
planes. Colonel Vincent is of the opinion 
that the airplanes for private use are likely 
to approach the capacity of the modern 
touring car and handle something like six 
passengers, in addition to the pilot. These 
ought very shortly to be making regular 
non-stop trips of a thousand miles. 

The limitations which have been im- 
posed upon the development of commercial 
aviation by the lack of landing fields are 
being dissipated more rapidly than is 
generally realized. No complete census of 
such fields has been made for the United 
States, but a recent investigation of the 
State of Michigan alone showed 117 such 
fields. 

In the matter of costs, airplanes will in 
due time, says this writer, become a form of 
transportation almost, if not quite, as 
economical as the automobile. There are 
airplanes today which carry six passengers 
at the rate of one hundred miles an hour 
and make ten miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line—a cost which is less than that of many 
automobiles of equal capacity. In fact, 
there is no automobile that at the same 
speed will show such fuel economy. 

We are assured that the airplane will 
never supplant the automobile because ‘‘no 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE TRULY RURAL 


form of transportation ever invented has 
become entirely obsolete, while each new 
method increases the facility and economy 
of transporting people and merchandize.” 
Summing up the immediate future of air- 
plane construction, we are said to have 
reached a point where airplane engines can 
be constructed to give all that can reason- 
ably be demanded in safety and reliability. 
With the disappearance of engines left over 
from war time, a distinct spurt in improved 
engine construction is foretold. There can 
be no doubt, concludes Colonel Vincent, 
that ‘‘a comparatively short period will see 
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some such sudden utilization of airplanes 
as took place with automobiles as soon 
as those vehicles had ceased to be toys 
and had become trustworthy servants of 
mankind.” 

Meanwhile Great Britain is spending ap- 
proximately $73,644,000 on aviation this 
year, of which $3,525,000 is devoted to the 
encouragement of civil aviation and $6,- 
824,000 to research, and France is spending 
$17,000,000 on purely commercial flying. 
The only parallel in the American budget to 
these outlays is the $1,250,000 which has 
been voted for the air mail. 
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FARMERS ARE THE LARGEST BUYERS OF AUTOMOBILES 
This graph is based upon state registration statistics which indicate the heaviest use of cars in agricultural 
regions, such as Iowa, where there is one car for every six persons. 


SPENDING $250,000,000 ON HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION 


HE United States Bureau of Public 

Roads makes the interesting an- 

nouncement that there were 9,211,- 
295 registered’ motor cars and trucks in 
this country in 1920. This is an in- 
crease of twenty-two per cent, or 1,645,- 
849 motor vehicles, over 1919, and this 
increase represents about ten per cent 
more cars than the total number regis- 
tered in the entire United States seven 
years ago. 


It is of interest to note that more auto- 
mobiles are owned by farmers than by any 
other single buying class of people and that 
a third of all the cars in service are in 
towns having a thousand or less popula- 
tion and twenty-two per cent in com- 
munities numbering from one to five thou- 
sand inhabitants. On the other hand, it 
is surprizing to read that the twelve largest 
cities of the country have but nine per cent 
of the car registration. In the farming 
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State of lowa there is one car for every six 
inhabitants. 

Such figures indicate that our highways 
are being used far more than in the past and 
in consequence, it is pointed out, more 
attention must be paid to the repair and 
building of roads. Commenting on the 
road problems of the country, Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the bureau, says that 
unless Federal action is taken during the 
current fiscal year the cause of the entire 
road-building program of the country will 
suffer a serious setback. The last appor- 
tionment of Federal funds to aid the 
States in road construction under the 
existing Federal Aid act is now available. 
It aggregates $100,000,000, three-quarters 
of which is derived from the appropriation 
of 1919 and $25,000,000 from the original 
appropriation of 1916. A deduction of 
$3,000,000, or three per cent of the funds, 
will be made to provide for the expense of 
administering the Federal Aid act by the 
Department of Agriculture. The balance 
of $97,000,000 will be divided among the 
States in proportion to their population, 
area and mileage of post roads. 

Under the law the States are required to 


enter into formal agreements with the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the construc- 
tion upon which this money is to be used 
before July 1, 1922. Any money which is 
not taken up before that time will be re- 
apportioned among all the States in the 
same manner in which the original appor- 
tionments are made. All previous appor- 
tionments have been taken up in the time 
allotted, and it is not likely that the States 
will fail to absorb this last apportionment. 
To do so, however, will mean that the 
States must survey, plan and let contracts 
for at least $200,000,000 worth of Federal 
aid road construction in the next two years. 

The head of the Bureau of Public Roads 
adds that if the States continue to pay 
more than half of the cost, as in the past, 
the outlay on road construction during the 
next two years may reach $250,000,000. In 
other words, he says, it is necessary to plan 
for construction at the rate of at least $100,- 
000,000, and probably more, per year. 
Some appreciation of what that means may 
be gleaned from the fact that in 1915 the 
expenditure for all roads in the United 
States, constructed under State supervision, 
was Only $80,000,000. 





SHIPPING FUEL 


BY WIRE ON A 


GIGANTIC SCALE 


mine ninety million tons of anthracite 

in the course of a year involves the con- 
sumption in isolated steam plants at the 
mines of quite nine million tons of coal, 
while if the needed power were generated 
for this service at a great central plant only 
a million tons of fuel would be required. 
That is to say, it would be possible by such 
a procedure to effect a saving of sub- 
stantially eighty-nine per cent. In view of 
these facts, it is easy to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of what is known as the Spring- 
dale Station on the Allegheny River, some 
miles above Pittsburgh, which is intended 
to furnish electricity to a considerable num- 
ber of mines, steel mills and blast furnaces 
lying within its zone of distribution. 
Robert G. Skerrett says, in the Scientific 
American, that the machine capacity of 
this station is about 300,000 kilowatts, and, 


I’ is authoritatively declared that to 


in a general way, it typifies the master 
central plants that are contemplated for a 
proposed superpower zone in the north- 
eastern Atlantic States. 

The Springdale Power Station, we read, 
is the outcome of a contract entered into 
between the Government and the power 
company three years ago The Federal 
authorities pledged the Government to ad- 
vance forty per cent of the cost of the under- 
taking, such cooperation being essential to 
promote the enterprise. Its original pur- 
pose was to aid the Pittsburgh district in 
manufacturing the basic materials for 
munitions, ships, etc., and to stimulate the 
coal output for use elsewhere throughout 
the country. While the rearing and equip- 
ping of the plant were effected too late to 
serve a military purpose the station will, it 
is said, be a source of industrial strength 
for years to come. Among other particu- 
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Courtesy of Compressed Air Magazine 


Showing the locations of possible superpower central stations and the manner in which 
they might be linked in a trunk-line circuit. 


lars of the enterprize, we read that it is in- 
dispensable that there be immediately 
available an ample supply of water for 
condensing purposes, so that the hot water 
obtained by condensing exhaust steam can 
be led back to the boiler feed, thus lessening 
the amount of fuel to be burned to bring 
that water up again to the boiling point. 
The bigger the steam plant the greater the 
amount of water needed. Accordingly, the 
Springdale powerhouse was placed right on 
the Allegheny River, from which the filter- 
ing system draws a million gallons daily. 
Coal is delivered to the big steam genera- 
tors by gravity from elevated bunkers, the 





fuel descending through chutes to underfeed 
stokers. Soot blowers keep the boilers 
clean so that they can run continuously at 
maximum efficiency for a month. The 
automatic stokers are driven by electric 
motors. The ashes are handled mechanic- 
ally and drop into a large tank or hopper 
containing water, where they are imme- 
diately quenched. From this pit the ashes 
are withdrawn by bucket dredges and 
dumped into cars for removal. Only a 
handful of operatives is necessary in the 
fireroom and to deal with the ashes. 

An interesting feature of the Springdale 
Power Station is its source of fuel and the 
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Courtesy of the Scientific American 


SPRINGDALE SUPERPOWER STATION ON THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 


It furnishes fuel by wire to a large number of mines, steel mills and blast furnaces in the region of Pittsburgh. 


manner in which the coal travels from 
underground to the capacious bunkers situ- 
ated high above the boilers. The bed of 
coal that is being worked lies close by and 
extends under the river, the operating 
tunnels passing from shore to shore at a 
depth of ninety feet. The delivery or hoist 
shaft is just north of the power house and 
over this shaft rises the tipple which 
crushes and assorts the coal preliminary to 
passing it on to belt conveyors which carry 
the fuel to the station bunkers or to the 
storage yard. All the machinery functions 
electrically. 

Explaining why the central station has 
been built across the river from the coal 
field, the writer says that the site of the 
structure was one of the few remaining 
good-sized tracts of land on the Allegheny 
River suitable for manufacturing purposes. 


It embraces an area of 80-odd acres over- 
lying a rock formation and well above the 
sweep of the normal water level. In dig- 
ging the tunnels, the power company is 
incidentally obtaining fuel; and geological 
conditions render the superposed stream a 
negligible menace. At the same time, the 
nearness of the coal field virtually elim- 
inates freight costs. It has been estimated 
by the engineers interested that this factor 
alone will save annually, at present trans- 
portation rates, not less than $420,000 
for each 100,000 kilowatts of capacity. 
There is reason to believe that the 
other mines in the vicinitv will cease 
to yield in the course of the next quar- 
ter of a century, and consumers not so 
favored as the Springdale Station will 
have to go farther for their coal and 
pay more for it. 





PAPER CLOTHES IN AMERICA 


APER clothes, which have been widely 

worn as a necessity in Germany, are 

among the sartorial novelties of the 
spring season in this country. An exhibi- 
tion of paper clothing and other paper 
textile products, assembled by the Govern- 
ment, has been attracting attention in 
Washington and is now on its way through 
the larger American cities. It is not ordi- 
nary paper, writes W. F. Schapharst, in 
Paper, that people may be wearing this 
spring and summer, but cloth woven from 
paper. yarn similar to the paper twine 
used in wrapping small parcels. This yarn 


may be made from twisted ribbons of 
paper or spun directly from the pulp. The 
woven product resembles burlap and we 
are told that a whole suit may be had for 
from sixty cents to $2.65 and a spring over- 
coat for less than a dollar, the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London report- 
ing that gne store on the Strand has in 
stock, forty thousand paper suits averag- 
ing sixty cents per suit, American money. 
Clothing manufacturers who visited the 
exhibit held in Washington by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were not greaély con- 
cerned about competition after they had 
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CLOTHES TO FIT 


an opportunity to ex- 
amine the material. In 
their opinion the quality 
of the clothing is not 
good enough to appeal 
to the average Ameri- 
can. However, there is 
the prospect of a con- 
siderable export trade 
in American-made 
paper textile products 
if an approximate price 
of a dollar a suit can be 
profitably established. 
Fear of competition in 
foreign markets is what 
led the Bureau of For- 
eignand Domestic Com- 
merce to assemble the 
exhibit and afford 
manufacturers an op- 
portunity to examine 
the products. It will 
be on display in the - 
offices of the Bureau in 
Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, NewYork, Boston, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis and 
other large cities. 





Paper garments of 
American make, we 
read, are priced at 


fifteen to fifty-five cents 
each, with forty per 
cent paper clothing sel- 
ling at $2.65 a suit. 
All-paper overcoats at 
fifty-five cents. The 





THE SLIMMEST PURSE 








buttonholes are hand- 
made and the suits are 
sewed and not pasted 
together. 

In addition to Germany, where, in 1917, 
some 900,000 spindles are said to have 
turned out more than 3,000,000 pounds of 
paper textile a day, we are told that paper 
fabrics are being manufactured in Norway 
with such satisfactory results that new 
fabrics are to be made on a large scale. 
They consist of three parts paper to one 
part cotton. The goods are reported to be 
soft and warm: a little heavier and not 
quite so strong as cotton goods, but cheaper. 
They are suited for blouses, dresses, cur- 


SPRING STYLES IN PAPER SUITS 


This man and woman, wearing clothes made entirely of paper and costing 
$2.65 a suit, were photographed on the street in Washington, D. C. 


tains, and as a substitute for heavier cotton 
goods. A large sail-cloth factory in Nor- 
way is experimenting with paper as a sub- 
stitute in marine stuffs and has obtained 
some promising results. It is also reported 
that the Hungarian state railways are to 
furnish their employees with garments of 
paper fabric. 

The process of manufacturing paper 
textiles is described in a report received by 
the Bureau of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché at Copenhagen. 
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The most common method is to cut the 
paper into narrow strips and twist these 
strips on spindles arranged for the purpose. 
The process is simple and does not require 
nearly as many preparation machines as for 
manufacture of cotton or other textiles. 
The cost of manufacture, therefore, is less 
than for any other textile materials because 
of the small equipment necessary and the 
production of a greater amount of yarn per 
unit spindle. The cost of raw material is 
considerably less than any other material 
known and the waste in spinning is ex- 
tremely low. It is reported that the best 
paper was delivered from Sweden into 
Germany at 1.600 Swedish crowns ($428) 
per metric ton. At normal exchange-rates 
this would figure at a little less than two 
cents a pound, whereas cotton, when 
available on the Continent at all, was 
worth thirty to forty cents. Binder twine 
from paper was quoted in 1916 as low as 
two marks per kilo; at normal rates, about 
twenty-two cents a pound. 

Another method is to turn the original 
wood-pulp into yarn without first making it 


into paper. This method should be cheaper 
and more susceptible to variations, says the 
report, such as impregnating the material 
with waterproofing and strengthening ma- 
terials and colors. Still another process 
comprises the dissolving of the wood fibers 
by various solvents in a similar way to that 
for artificial silk, so that the threads emerge 
from the machine as a homogeneous sub- 
stance not twisted. These threads may 
afterward be twisted if desired. Paper 
yarn has been spun from a mixture of paper 
with some raw textile substances, such as 
tow and various shoddies to give addi- 
tional strength and to give the product 
a good appearance and more like ordinary 
cloth. 

Paper yarn is woven into cloth in a great 
variety of ways, the report continues, in- 
cluding the use of cotton, woolen, or other 
kinds of looms, including dobbies and 
jacquards, and thus all the usual figures and 
variations of colors may be made. The 
cloth is often finished to have the same 
general appearance as wool or cotton and 
may be printed if desired. 





BLACK COTTON BEING GROWN BY 
A SOUTHERN BURBANK 


OT much longer may the salesperson 
at the dry goods counter be a target 
for such questions as ‘‘Will the color 

run?” or “Is it fast?’’ for he or she may 
reply, ‘‘Why, this material is woven with 
black cotton.’”” And the dye industry, at 
least in so far as it concerns black cotton 
goods, may find itself in a class with the 
swinging doors and brass foot rails of olden 
days. Word comes from Savannah, Geor- 
gia, that A. W. Brabham, of Olar, South 
Carolina, has succeeded after several years 
of effort in producing cotton of a color 
other than white. 

On the Savannah Cotton Exchange he 
has exhibited four samples of cottons in 
natural colors which sustain his claim that 
he ha: successfully planted and raised non- 
white cotton of extremely fine fiber. The 
four samples shade from light brown to 
dark brown and from light green to dark 
green. He says there has never been a 
softer or finer fiber than the dark brown 


sample and that cloth woven from such 
cotton makes a fabric that rivals in softness 
any textile material yet developed. 

This planter sent his first specimens of 
cottons in color to the Savannah Exchange 
four years ago, but not until the last crop 
matured was he convinced of his ability 
to raise black cotton. He is quoted, in 
the New York Evening Sun, as saying 
that he would have been able to exhibit 
absolutely black cotton at this time had 
not a package of blue tinted or linted 
cotton imported from India gone astray. 
He has a Hindu botanist of Delhi gathering 
specimens of cottons in color and thus far 
has received from India cottons of blue, 
gray and light pink shades. Another con- 
signment of seeds is en route from India 
and Brabham is also expecting to get the 
colors found growing in Peru. 

Not content with his experiments with 
cotton, this Burbank of South Carolina is 
said to have developed specimens of corn in 
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A BAROMETER OF PRICES 


three colors, a glance at which, he says, 
should prove that black corn is a 1921 
possibility. By crossing, red and blue corn 
will, in the course of two years, give black 
corn, we are told. This being so, Mr. 
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Brabham argues that by crossing the 
blue India cotton with the darker shades 
he has developed from white cotton he 
bound to obtain the coveted black 
cotton. 
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THE TREND OF PR 


ICES IF CIVIL WAR 


PRECEDENT IS FOLLOWED 


cline? This question is being argued 

by bankers and brokers and is in the 
minds of many potential investors. An 
attempt to answer it is made by W. H. 
Fleming, an expert statistician, in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, where we find the 
accompanying chart comparing and prophe- 
sying the price fluctuations of twenty 
standard railroad stocks between the years 
1864 to 1870 and 1918 to 1924. This latter 
period corresponds very nearly to the 
period following the Civil War, tho the 
Civil War ended in the spring of 1865 
while the recent war ended in the fall of 
1918. It also must be borne in mind that 
the Civil War was local. In spite of this 


Cai stocks rise while commodities de- 


YEARS 
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1865 6 
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ROUGHLY CO 
1920 
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fact, however, the writer regards the 
comparison as sound and valuable. As 
it is pointed out, “the Civil War was 
a greater upheaval to the United States 
than was the World War, and _ history 
seems more likely to repeat itself than 
not.” 

It will be noted that commodity prices 
and stock prices crossed each other in 1864 
and again in 1869, about four years later. 
The graph indicates that after the first 
shock average stock prices will rise as com- 
modity prices decline. It would be trite to 
point out that this comes about by a very 
simple reason, that reason being the release 
of funds which become available for invest- 
ment. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF STOCKS 





























SHOWING HOW HISTORY IS 





REPEATING ITSELF IN THE 


TREND OF PRICES 


If post Civil War’ times are any criterion, the 


price of stocks will go on rising as commodity 


prices decline. 
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OMPARED with the small volume of 
(C good, not to say great, poetry that is 
being written today there is by way 

of curious contrast an immense and growing 
amount of literature about poetry coming 


from the presses. It is rare that any issue 
of a magazine of essay or criticism does not 
* devote a respectable area of space to dis- 
cussing poetry in one form or another. 
Vers libre, or free verse, remains a sort of 
battleground. In The Yale Review, for in- 
stance, Professor Stuart P. Sherman of the 
University of Illinois, scrutinizing some 
thirty books of recent verse, reports that 
“dissolute free verse is manifestly dis- 
appearing.’’ He declares that ‘‘now that 
this great and refreshing saturation of lit- 
erature with life has been accomplished, 
there are many cheering signs that the 


poets... are returning to the more 
exacting and vital poetical forms.’’ Com- 
plementary to which a critic, Louis 


Golding, asserts in Today (London) that 
there is no reason in the world why great 
poetry should not be written in vers libre. 
But, he adds, its accomplishment is un- 
likely, especially where a young writer is 
making the attempt. We are reminded 
that “the poetasters of earlier generations 
made their unbridled experiments with 
blank verse, the poetasters of this with 
vers libre’ and ‘‘the latter is more difficult 
of accomplishment than the former.”” On 
the principle that a top spins most evenly 
when it spins most rapidly, it is only 
when the passion of the poetic top slack- 
ens that it begins to gyrate unequally 
and unhappily, to gyrate, in fact, in vers 
libre. 

Maxwell Anderson, in a foreword to 
The Measure, a new and promising journal 
of poetry edited by a group of poets 
headed temporarily by himself, is of the 
opinion that uninspired verse in form is 
likely to be better than uninspired verse 


without form because ‘‘the mature artist 
will write only when he has something to 
say and he will say it well whether as a 
sonnet or in blocks of words. But if heisa 
stumbling craftsman he has some chance of 
building, by careful touches, a passable 
sonnet; whereas in free verse, with no outer 
discipline to restrain him, he blows up with 
a greater splatter of language.’’ Most free 
verse writers, complains the editor of The 
Measure, set down their emotions and in- 
tellectual processes in the rough and ex- 
pect instant sympathy and understanding, 
whereas ‘“‘the poet who seeks the success 
that lies beyond journalistic acclamation 
will develop an aristocratic, artistic con- 
science, will write only when the urge is 
authentic, will set his own standards and be 
his own censor instead of thanking heaven 
when he can get hurried tag-ends into 
print.” Not many such tag-ends are to 
be found in The Measure, by the way, the 
first number of which contains this ad- 
mirable sonnet: 


DISCOVERY 
By Davin Morton 


SHALL discover, after all and all, 
From what alembic issues forth the 
Spring, 
What cryptic finger, moving by a wall, 
Leaves tulip writs in tulip coloring. 
I shall have knowledge of the tug and grip 
Of tender roots where they are thrust and 
curled, 
And what frail, opening doors at last let slip 
The hidden spear into a lighted world. 


So I shall know the mint of daffodils, 
In darkened rooms where color comes to 
birth, 
The moldy chamber where the rose distils 
A sweetness that is summer for the earth... 
And all the strange, alchemic secret spell 
I shall discover . . . but I shall not tell. 
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The Measure is published by Frank Shay 
(New York), who is also publishing a series 
of attractive brochures entitled Salvos. 
From the first of the series, designated as 
“A Few Figs From Thistles,’’ we quote: 


FIRST FIG 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


Y candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 
But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends- 
It gives a lovely light! 


THE UNEXPLORER 
By Epna St. VINcENT MILLAY 


"THERE was a road ran past our house 
Too lovely to explore. 
I asked my mother once—she said 
That if you followed where it led 
It brought you to the milk-man’s door. 
(That’s why I have not traveled more.) 


THE PENITENT 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


HAD a little Sorrow, 
Born of a little Sin, 
I found a room all damp with gloom 
And shut us all within; 
And, ‘Little Sorrow, weep,’’ said I, 
“And, Little Sin, pray God to die, 
And I upon the floor will lie 
And think how bad I’ve been!” 


Alas for pious planning— 
It mattered not a whit! 

As far as gloom went in that room, 
The lamp might have been lit! 
My Little Sorrow would not weep, 

My little Sin would go to sleep— 
To save my soul I could not keep 
My graceless mind on it! 


So up I got in anger, 
And took a book I had, 
And put a ribbon on my hair 
To please a passing lad. 
And, “One thing there’s no getting by— 
I’ve been a wicked girl,” said I; 
“But if I can’t be sorry, why, 
I might as well be glad!” 


We do not know what loss this poet may 
have sustained, but in the first of the 
following poems, taken from ‘‘The Phan- 
tom Caravan’ (Bookfellows, Chicago), 
Mr. Banning has written not only a 
sonnet but an elegy to be saluted: 


THE PHANTOM DRUMS 
By KENDALL BANNING 


M INE eyes look up, exalted, to the height 
Whereto thy spirit, thou my love, has 
led, 
To find the endless rapture of the dead 
Beyond my realm of touch and sound and sight, 
Thy love glows radiant as a guiding light 
Unto the shrine where godhead waits—and 
thou! 
I have not failed, nor will I fail thee now, 
But I shall follow, as the day the night. 


So, when my little sunless hour is past, 
And death shall summon, I shall rise arrayed 
In joy, as to the thrill of phantom drums, 
In high fulfilment, soul to soul at last, 
I unto thee, in smiles and unafraid, 
Shall come, triumphant, as the victor 
comes! 


ONCE ON A TIME 
By KENDALL BANNING 


NCE on a time, once on a time, 
Before the Dawn began, 
There was a nymph of Dian’s train 
Who was beloved of Pan; 
Once on a time a peasant lad 
Who loved a lass at home; 
Once on a time a Saxon king 
.Who loved a queen of Rome. 


The world has but one song to sing, 
And it is ever new; 

The first and last of all the songs, 
For it is ever true; 

A little song, a tender song, 
The only song it hath: 

“There was a youth of Ascalon 
Who loved a girl of Gath.” 


A thousand thousand years have gone, 
And aeons still shall pass, 

Yet shall the world forever sing 
Of him who loved a lass— 

_An olden song, a golden song, 
And sing it unafraid; 

“There was a youth, once on a time, 
Who dearly loved a maid.” 


BY LANTERN LIGHT 
By KENDALL BANNING 
A WHISPER in the shadows, 

A glance by lantern light; 
A pressure of the fingers 


Beneath the stars of night. 
Ah, memories of Pierrot 
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Will linger long . . . and yet, 
Perchance he will remember 
And Columbine forget! 


A dance, a strain of music, 
A laugh, a roundelay, 
A dream amid the roses, 
A kiss,—and then away! 
Ah, Columbine, the picture 
Will linger long . . . And yet, 
Perchance she will remember, 
And Pierrot will forget! 


In these verses is intrinsic evidence that 
the poet had a novel experience in witness- 
ing a prize-fight, but he has made a word- 
picture that is full of glamor and atmos- 
phere, a riot of color. It appears in the 
New York Evening Post:. 


THE FIGHT 


Wilson vs. O’Dowd 
Lightweight Championship of the World, 
Madison Square Garden—St. Patrick's Night. 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


MBAYED blue shadow. . . . Gray vapor 
lowers 

In layers that waver, wander, and rise; 
A dim blue meadow of smoke, with flowers 

Of smoke, with smouldering ember eyes. 
Across in the light the hemming faces 

Rosily glimmer; shadows rear 
To skylight gloom, to vaulted spaces 

High over gallery, pit, and tier. 


The stage is set, the gong encoring 
With sudden clang, in the glaring light 
(A sea of voices rumbling, roaring!) 
Puppets that swiftly shift in fight. 
Under the jet-black-shaded cluster 
Of fierce electrics misting the ring, 
Sleeking the ropes with glassy luster, 
They feint and follow, counter and swing. 


The Celt bores in, the champion backing 
(Blows like sparks snap out of the fight). 

Tawny-headed, forever attacking, 
O'Dowd is crowding to land his right, 

But borne to the ropes the champion hammers 
Low with his left, tho hotly pressed. 

The ocean murmurs, acclaims, and clamors. 
Many are giving O’Dowd the best. 


Round follows round, the red bulbs smoulder 
Newer numbers that fade again; 

Round after round, with back and shoulder 
Rippling, surging, the fighters strain. 


White-clad ghost of their battle-trances— 
Suddenly in to break them free— 

Ever moving, loiters or dances, 
Round and round them, the referee. 


Whistles shrill for the seconds climbing 
Up through the ropes with stool and fan. 
Ever the gong, to strike like chiming 
Bells in the ears of the losing man; 
Ever the gong, that, goading, gave him 
Breath and the sorest bones made strong, 
Ever the gong to foil or save him— 
And up again, at the restless gong. 


Now the Italian shows resistance, 
Strengthens against the blooded Celt. 
Close in-fighting his hard left pistons 
Blows to the body, close to the belt. 
Both are slowed—and the crowd, a-wallow, 
Hoping, fearing, as fortune hangs, 
Bark for one or the other to follow 
In—and end it. ... The last gong clangs, 


Sluggishly streaming like poured molasses 
Under the lights and the smoky haze 

Down through the aisles the dense crowd passes 
Mumbling, grumbling, going its ways. 

Out in the night, the air one thirsted 
For, and the Square with its lamps a-flower. 

A champion saved—a challenger worsted— 
Eleven o'clock by the ticking Tower! 


This is the first and best of two good 
lyrics by the English dramatic poet whose 
plays ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’ and ‘Mary 
Stuart’”” have achieved notable popular 
successes. It is from The Yale Review: 


ABSENCE 
By JoHN DRINKWATER 


HIS was a fair land 
For the young soul to find, 
Whose orchards are renewed 
And blossom in the mind. 
Far wave, far heaven, far hill, 
I dream of England still. 


And now this year’s primrose 
Shines under last year’s leaves. 
The swallow searches out 
Accustomed eaves; 
Far wave, far heaven, far hill, 
I dream of England still. 


Tho fresh devices come, 
Yet is my custom true; 
There my vocation is, 
That was my cradle too. 
Far wave, far heaven, far hill, 
I dream of England still. 
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Whether or not Ireland is disposed to 
heed this lyric appeal, it has a ringing 
quality that would seem to merit a hearing 
by those of Irish sympathy. It finds ex- 
pression in the London Times: 


IRELAND THE UNKNOWN 
By WILLIAM WATSON 


HOU whom ten thousand search-lights 
leave obscure; 

The white foam’s sister, as the white foam pure; 

The dark storm’s daughter, guarding long and 
late 

That far-descended heirloom, ancient hate; 

I can not say: ‘In all things that concerned 

Thee and thy hopes I never swerved or turned, 

Or held with stumbling mind a wavering creed.” 

But this at least I can declare indeed: 

Through days with tempest packed, with 
thunder piled, 

My dream is of an Ireland Reconciled; 

Not mocked and thwarted, conquering some 
vain goal 

That only balks the hunger of the soul; 

Not still uncheered, and in fierce mood un- 
changed, 

The spouse whom wedlock hath the more 
estranged, 

Whom bonds have the more direly wrenched 
apart; . 

But after that long solitude of heart, 

And all the dissonance of the loveless Past, 

An Ireland willing to be loved at last; 

An Ireland healed with a more sovereign balm 

Than the old deep hurts have known, and in 
blest calm 

Risen from a hundred shatterings, great and 
new. 

Oh, that the dream might even now come true! 


The cheerful philosophy condensed in 
these six lines, from The Independent, may 
be regarded as evidence that it is better 
even for a poet to be born lucky than rich: 


WHY? 
By Epwin MARKHAM 


HE storm that washed his field away, 

Watered my field for the harvest day: 
Lightnings that burned his proud abode, 
Lighted my feet on a dangerous road: 
Gales that hurled his ship to the deep, 
Drove mine home to the harbor sleep. 


To The Pagan we are indebted for these 
two lyrics which are not too packed with 
thought to fly and sing: 


TOKENS 
By Partie GRAY 


I I wear a golden gyve, 

You may know I’m not alive. 
If I wear a scarlet thread, 
You may know I am not dead. 
If the scarlet thread be whole, 
Know I’m searching for my soul. 
If the scarlet thread be broken, 
You may know by such a token 
That I do not mean to die 
Till I am God and God is I. 
But if I wear both chain and thread 
Wound on my feet and ‘round my head, 
Then like a million more am I: 
Pass me by. 


MISER 
By HAROLD VINAL 


HAVE seen many things, 

Too beautiful for words; 
Twilights tremulous with mist— 
Birds. 


I have heard music 

That was to me— 

Soft as the clinging fingers 
Of the Sea. 


I have known many things; 
Now I am old— 

I am a miser 

Counting my gold. 


~ These verses, from the Grinnell Review 
and the Bookman respectively, are inter- 
esting as being poetic conceptions which 
may not entirely succeed in being poetry: 


THE BLIND 
By Hitpa LAurA NORMAN 


O blind folk 

Surely 
Voices must have the color 
Of eyes and hair, 
The curves 
Of lips that are smiling, 
And a gait 
Each of its own. 


I could never draw 
Such voices. 

But blind folk 

Draw and color them ) 
And watch them 

As they talk, 
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A FABLE 
By Marx G. SABLE 


HE peacock spread his fan 
Proudfully, 
Conscious of the two sparrows 
Behind him. 
The sparrows 
Took advantage of the shade. 


Here is a child poem, translated from the 
Bohemian, which manages to say a good 
deal in a few lines, the last of which has an 
amusing accent of felicitous satisfaction. 
It appears appropriately in The Liberator: 


THERE WAS ONCE 
By ANNETTE WYNNE 


"THERE was once a little cottage, 
In the cottage a little table, 
On the table a little bowl, 

In. the bowl some good water, 
In the water a little fish. 
Where is that fish? 

A cat ate her! 

Where is the cat? 

To the forests it has run! 
Where are the forests? 

Burned to ashes in the stove! 
Where are the ashes? 

The water carried them away! 
Where is the water? 

The oxen drank it! 

Where are the oxen? 

The lords have eaten them! 
Where are the lords? 

Dead in the churchyard! 


Here is one in a group of little poems 
submitted anonymously and_ recently 
awarded a prize by the Touchstone Maga- 
zine. The writer is the nine-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, 
author of the lyric (from Everybody's) that 
follows it: 


WILD TULIP 
By Hitpa CONKLING 


MOttLeD like the tiger-lily leaf, 
With black necklace clinging, 

(Of course it has a green cloak!) 

God has made a tulip, 

He made the glacier like a moving jewel, 

He made the tulip, 

Like a red cloud lighted by the sun. 

I wonder how it feels to make a flower? 
’<9Or a glacier like a great dream? 
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NOCTURNE 
By Grace Hazarp CONKLING 


OUR love has made me still. 
The souls of the trees stir. . .. 
Dusk-held roses thrill. . . . 
I am quieter. 


To-morrow we shall meet. 

I have dreamed of it all day... . 
The hours on velvet feet 

Stole away. 


A little changing mood 
Fluttered round your name, 

Sometimes the green-lit wood, 
Sometimes the sudden flame 


Of the scarlet tanager, 
Sometimes a word you said, 
Or just the boy you were, 
Or how you turned your head. 


Better to look at me, 

These drifting dreams I had 
Made a dear mystery 

That kept me still and glad. 


And now the evening glows 
With wide unfolded wings 
Brooding above the rose ° 
That the wind lifts and swings. 


I am remote, apart 
From wind and rose and all, 
Hearing you in my heart 
Callme ...andcall... 


The concluding lines of this poem con- 
tain a haunting picture to which the pre- 
ceding lines may be said to serve as a 
frame. It is given prominence in the 
Pictorial Review: 


THE CORN 
By Oscar WILLIAMS 


HAVE seen a field full of bowed corn, 
The somber congregation of the corn 
Pondering the question 
Of the food of the world; 
But a wind with feet of shadow 
Came and shouted something, 
And the bowed congregation of the corn arose— 
An uproar ran through the field— 
Innumerable hands were waving— 
And I know that somewhere far away 
Sunken faces and hungry eyes 
Were looking out beyond a hill. 
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The Memoirs of Count Witte (Doubleday, 
Page) are published simultaneously in this 
country and in England, France, Spain, Ger- 
many and Russia. They tell of the triple 
record of their author as a builder of Russian 
railroads, as a stabilizer of Russian finance, and 
as a negotiator of the Peace of Portsmouth 
after the Russo-Japanese War. Incidentally, 
they throw a flood of light on that disintegra- 
tion of Russia which has led to Bolshevism. 
Not Lenin nor Trotzky has attacked more 
bitterly the old Russian nobility than Count 
Witte attacks it in this book. The majority of 
the ruling caste, to quote his exact words, was 
“politically a mass of degenerate humanity 
which recognizes nothing but the gratification 
of its selfish interests and lusts and which seeks 
to obtain all manner of privileges and gratifica- 


“tions at the expense of the tax-payers generally 


—that is, chiefly the peasantry.” According 
to Witte, the Czar Nicholas II was cruel, 
deceitful, vain and so incompetent that his 
tactics usually landed him “in a mud puddle or 
in a pool of blood.” It is fair to deduct from 
these revelations, as the N. Y. Tribune does, 
that the government of Nicholas and his 
courtiers could have survived only in an 
utterly backward Oriental or African country. 
The Russo-Japanese War shook the Czaristic 
régime to its foundations; the Great War 
destroyed it entirely; and there was nothing to 
take its place. Madame Witte contributes a 
preface to the ‘‘Memoirs,” which are edited 
and translated by Abraham Yarmolinsky, of 
the New York Public Library. 


The Uses of Diversity, by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton (Dodd, Mead), contains thirty-five 
essays, of which we append a few of the titles: 
On Seriousness; Lamp-Posts; The Spirits; 
The Domesticity of Detectives; George Mere- 
dith; Ireland and the Domestic Drama; The 
Japanese; On Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; 
Mormonism; Tennyson. The opening sen- 
tences of the book are these: “I do not like 
seriousness, I think it is irreligious.... The 
man who takes everything seriously is the man 
who makes an idol of everything.’’ These 
essays reveal, in fullest measure, the contra- 
dictory elements in Chesterton. We see him 
both as a Catholic and as a revolutionary. 


Mayfair to Moscow, by Clare Sheridan 
(Boni and Liveright), might even more ap-' 
propriately have been called ‘‘Mayfairing in 


Moscow.”’ So Mrs. N. P. Dawson writes in 
the N. Y. Globe. This vivid record of a flying 
visit to Bolshevik Russia is further charac- 
terised by the same writer as not the least 
amazing feature of the whole amazing Russian 
business. Mrs. Sheridan is as good a writer as 
she is a sculptress. She invests Russia and the 
revolutionary leaders with romantic glamor, 
and emerges as the heroine of a stirring adven- 
ture. The book is illustrated by a portrait of 
Mrs. Sheridan and by reproductions of her 
busts of Krassin, Zinoviev, Dsirjinsky, Lenin 
and Trotzky, and adds considerable matter to 
the diary originally published in the news- 
papers. In the light of this record it is easy to 
understand why, as G. K. Chesterton says, 
“London is talking about two books—Margot 
Asquith’s and Clare Sheridan's.” 


The Brimming Cup, by Dorothy Canfield 
(Harcourt, Brace), sets the problem of the 
eternal triangle in a Vermont village. Neale 
and Marise are the husband and wife of the 
story, with three children. Vincent Marsh, a . 
rich man, is the intruder, At the time when 
this tale approaches its climax, Marise is some- 
what tired of her duties as “cook, nurse, 
teacher, housekeeper, welfare worker, seam- 
stress, gardener,” and feels the lure of a life of 
musical development toward which Marsh 
seems to beckon her. She resists the tempta- 
tion to turn he: back on her duties and to “‘live 
over again the iierce, concentrated intensity of 
newly born passion,” because she feels that to 
do so would mean to “cramp herself and 
simplify her complex interests and affections 
back to the narrow limits of passion.”” Not 
the least significant fact in regard to the story 
is that convention, morals and religion barely 
enter into it. Marise comes to her decision 
after anguished consideration of what might be 
called the purely human merits of the case. 
This novel, whether one likes it or not, is intense 
and penetrating. “‘Not a page,” says Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
“can safely be skipped. Events that may seem 
commonplace are of elemental importance, and 
the quietest scenes are alive with passion,” 
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The Lost Girl, by D. H. Lawrence (Seltzer) 
is the story of an infatuation. Its heroine, 
Alvina, is of the type which counts the world 
well lost for love’s sake. When the tale opens, 
in an English industrial town, we get a picture 
of Alvina stifled and bored because she cannot 
find a mate. She glimpses sex adventures 
while living in a hospital, but the possible 
suitors she finds unsatisfactory. Then, when 
her father’s fortunes have sunk to their lowest 
ebb and she is playing the piano in a vaudeville 
house, there comes an Italian actor whose eyes 
are “yellow,’’ whose face ‘‘possesses a sort of 
finesse,”” whose skin is ‘‘delicately tawny and 
slightly lustrous.” For this man of alien race 


Alvina flings aside her previous moralities and . 


associations. She goes with him to Italy, and 
we leave her there as the man who has now 
become her husband goes to war. There is 
undeniable power in ‘The Lost Girl,’’ and 
while one critic, in the N. Y. Tribune, regrets 
its “cheap licentiousness,’’ another, in the 
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Times, says: “It is very beautifully written, 
there are moments when its beauty is actually 
repellent.” 


A life-size portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, 
bearing his last message to the American 
people, is being distributed to the public 
schools of the country by the American Defense 
Society. The only conditions which the 
Society makes in giving the picture are that it 
be framed by general contributions of the 
pupils or of patriotic citizens and hung with 
appropriate ceremonies. Pennsylvania has 
placed a portrait in practically every school in 
the State. Minnesota and Kentucky have 
done the same. Ohio has ordered 14,000, 
Wyoming 2000, Idaho 1600, Michigan 8000 
and South Dakota 3000. Any public or high 
school willing to fulfil the conditions specified 
can obtain a portrait by writing to the Ameri- 
can Defense Society, 116 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York. 





APROPOS OF MAX BEERBOHM 


EpitTor oF CURRENT OPINION: 


I write to congratulate you on the splendid 
article on Max Beerbohm, which appeared in 
the March number of your magazine. In 1897 
the London Academy thus expressed their 
fears as to his future: 

“At the present moment he enjoys the 
felicity of playing juvenile lead among English 
critics; or, if you prefer it, he is the spoilt child 
in the critical family. The world lies like a 
ball at his feet—and he kicks it. What the 
future has in store for him, we cannot even 
conjecture. It may be that he will make more 
literature; it may be that he has already done 
his best work, that his career is over—a 
succes de jeunesse, With all our heart we 
trust not, because life is the gayer, the more 
frolicsome, for him; and writers are for the 
most part dull and one-ideaed; but on Mr. 
Beerbohm’s present form we cannot hope too 
confidently.” 


It is gratifying, therefore, to note that in 
“Seven Men” he is ‘fa mature and rounded 
figure, a writer as important in his particular 
sphere as George Bernard Shaw, for instance, 
is in his.” 

And yet the label “incomparable” has stuck 
to him at the hands of all his commentators 
from Holbrook Jackson to Herbert Gorman. 
This is unfortunate as it has made the laity 
consider him in the light of a protégé of Mr. 
Shaw’s. The truth is quite the reverse. When- 
ever G. B. S. wishes to pat himself on the back 
he quotes something that Max has said of him. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Second 
Series of Frank Harris’ “‘Contemporary Por- 


traits” in which Shaw has written a chapter 
about himself. Again, Archibald Henderson in 
his book, ‘‘George Bernard Shaw, His Life and 
Works,” has quoted from Mr. Beerbohm no 
less than seven times. But let Max speak: 


“IT well remember that the first article I 
wrote was in reference to the first number of 
the Star, which had just been published. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor in his editorial pronuncia- 
mento had been hotly philanthropic. ‘If,’ he 
had written, ‘we enable the charwoman to put 
two lumps of sugar in her tea instead of one, we 
shall not have worked in vain.’ My comment 
on this was that if Mr. O’Connor were to find 
that charwomen did not take sugar in their tea 
his paper would, presumably, cease to be 
issued. I quote it merely to show that I who 
am still regarded as a young writer am exactly 
connate with Mr. Shaw. For it was in this 
very number of the Star that Mr. Shaw as 
‘Corno di Bassetto’ made his first bow to the 
public.” 


Surely then Mr. Beerbohm does not need to 
steady his position by frantically clutching a 
handful of red whiskers. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that 
in quoting from Diminuendo your printer 
has written ‘‘outmodeled” for ‘outmoded.’ 
“Seven Men”’ is so full of autobiographical data 
that it seems a pity no one has taken advantage 
of it, and written the life of this always enter- 
taining genius. “I who crave no knighthood 
shall write no more.” 

D. C. MEARNS. 


Washington, D. C., 
April 6, 1921. 











Another South Sea Bubble Islands in search of a new world. They 

The drawings by Gluyas Williams on found, as many have found before, that 

this and the following page tell a story of the more the world changes the more it is 

disillusionment. Joshua and Phoebe went the same thing. The drawings are repro- 
from Greenwich Village to the South Sea duced from Asiu. 





IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 
Joshua Reynolds Smith is shown here divulging an inspiration me 
to Aunt Sophronisba. He wants to go with Phoebe to the 
South Sea Islands, but he cannot go unless Aunt Sophronisba 
supplies the cash. She finally consents. 





ARRIVING IN TAHITI 
The heartless landlord reigns in Tahiti as in New 
York. Joshua and Phoebe sign up for a year, 
with kitchenet privileges and no bath, at fifty a 
month. 
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MAIN STREET IN TAHITI 
Joshua and Phoebe believe in the idea, ‘‘When in Tahiti do as the Tahitians do.” They 
decide to clothe themselves in a “‘pareu’’ and in a hula-hula gown. But they find to their 
chagrin that, sartorially speaking, Papeete, Tahiti, resembles ProVincetown, Massaciiusetts: 
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SOUTH SEA ISLAND MOVIES TABLE D’HOTE 
Joshua and Phoebe are disappointed again when they Even the food in Papeete is commonplace, and a 
find that the Island princesses, instead of dancing bare- table d’hote card offers soup, salad and roast-beef 
footed in the moonlight, are going to moving pictures. medium, instead of the fabled papayas and kava. 









SEEKING ARTISTIC SECLUSION 


“I must not neglect my art,’’ pants Phoebe. “I want to paint something big,’’ soars 
Joshua. They tramp six miles to Haikotonga Beach, which has been recommended 
as picturesque and isolated. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 
The atolls are rapidly receding, and the more they recede the more enchanting they seem— 
to Joshua and Phoebe. The steamer is full of pictures that are not their own. They 
decide that the next time they have an inspiration they will try Long Island. 
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FISH STORIES IN HEAVEN 


By Don Marquis 
(Reprinted, by permission, from the N. Y. Sun) 


OAH an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, 
N Mariners, travellers, magazines of 
myth, 
Settin’ up in Heaven, chewin’ and a-chawin’, 
Eatin’ their terbaccy, talkin’ and a-jawin’; 
Settin’ by a crick, spittin’ in the worter, 
Talkin’ tall an’ tactless, as saints hadn't orter, 
Lollin’ in the shade, baitin’ hooks and anglin’, 
Occasionally friendly, occasionally wranglin’. 


OAH took his halo from his old bald head 
An’ swatted of a hoppergrass an’ knocked 
it dead, 
An’ he baited of his hook an’ he spoke an’ said: 
“When I was the Skipper of the tight leetle Ark 
I useter fish fer porpus, useter fish for shark. 
Often I have ketched in a single hour on Mon- 
day : 
Sharks enough to feed the fambly till Sunday— 
To feed all the sarpints, the tigers an’ donkeys, 
To feed all the zebras, the insects an’ monkeys, 
To-feed all the varmints, bears an’ gorillars, 
To feed all the camels, cats an’ armadillers, 
To give all the pelicans stews for their gizzards, 
Fo feed all the owls an’ catamounts an’ lizards, 
To feed all the humans, their babies an’ their 
nusses, 
To feed all the houn’ dawgs an’ hippopota- 
musses, 
To feed all the oxens, feed all the asses, 
Feed all the bison an’ leetle hoppergrasses— 
Always I ketched, in half an hour on Monday 
All that the fambly could gormandize till 
Sunday!” 


youan took his harp, to strum and to string 
her, 

An’ Cap’n John Smith teched his nose with his 
finger. 

Cap’n John Smith, he hemmed some an’ 
hawed some, 

An’ he bit off a chaw, an’ he chewed some and 
chawed some:— 

‘‘When I was to China, when I was to Guinea, 

When I was to Java, an’ also in Verginney. 

I teached all the natives how to be ambitious, 

I learned ’em my trick of ketchin’ devilfishes. 

I've fitten’ tigers, I've fitten bears, 

I have fitten sarpints an’ wolves in their lairs, 

I have fit with wild men an’ hippopotamusses, 

But the perilousest varmints is the bloody 
octopusses! 

I'd rub my forehead with phosphorescent light 

An’ plunge into the ocean an’ seek ’em out at 
night! 


I ketched 'em in grottoes, I ketched ’em in 
caves, 

I used fer to strangle 'em underneath the waves! 

When they seen the bright light blazin’ on my 
forehead 

They used ter rush at me, screamin’ something 
horrid! 

Tentacles wavin’, teeth white an’ gnashin’, 

Hollerin’ and bellerin’, wallerin’ an’ splashin'! 

I useter grab em as they rushed from their 
grots, 

Ketch all their legs an’ tie ’em into knots!”’ 


NOAH looked at Jonah, an’ said not a word, 
But if winks made noises, a wink had 
been heard. 

Jonah took the hook from a mudcat’s middle 

An’ strummed on the strings of his hallalujah 
fiddle; 

Jonah give his whiskers a backhand wipe 

An’ cut some plug terbaccer an’ crammed it in 
his pipe! 

(Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, 

Fishermen an’ travellers, narreratin’ myth, 

Settin’ up in Heaven all eternity, 

Fishin’ in the shade, contented as could be! 

Spittin’ their terbaccer in the little shaded 
creek, 

Stoppin’ of their yarns fer ter hear the ripples 
speak! 

I hope fer Heaven, when I think of this— 

You folks bound hellward, a lot of fun you'll 
miss!) 


JONAH, he decapitates that mudcat'’s head, 
An’ gets his pipe ter drawin’; an’ this is 
what he said: 

“Excuse me ef your stories don't excite me 
much! 

Excuse me ef I seldom agitate fer such! 

You think yer fishermen! I won't argue none! 

I won’t even tell yer the half o’ what I done! 

You has careers dangerous an’ checkered! 

All as I will say is: Go and read my record! 

You think yer fishermen! You think yer 
great! 

All I asks is this: Has one of ye been bait? 

Cap’n Noah, Cap’n John, I heered when ye 
hollered ; 


What I asks is this: Has one of ye been 


swallered? 

It’s mighty purty fishin’ with little hooks an’ 
reels. 

It’s mighty easy fishin’ with little rods an’ 
creels. 
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It’s mighty pleasant ketchin’ mudcats fer yer 
dinners. 

But this here is my challenge fer saints an’ fer 
sinners, 

Which one of ye has v’yaged in a varmint’s 
inners? 

When I seen a big fish tough as Methoos- 
lum, 

I used for to dive into his oozlygoozlum! 

When I seen the strong fish, wallopin’ like a 
lummicks, 

I useter foller ’em, dive into their stum- 
micks! 


I could v’yage an’ steer ’em, I could under- 
stand ’em, 

I useter navigate ’em, I useter land ’em! 

Don’t you pester me with any more narration! 

Go git famous! Git a reputation!’’ 


AP’N John he grinned his hat brim beneath, 
Clicked his tongue of silver on his golden 
teeth: 
Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, 
Strummin’ golden harps, narreratin’ myth! 
Settin’ by the shadows forever an’ forever, 
Swappin’ yarns an’ fishin’ in a little river! 





Disraeli’s Wit 

The “Disraeli Calendar’ (Oxford University 
Press), lately compiled by Mrs. Henry Head, 
offers the following squibs: 

Lord and Lady Mountjoy, .. . unfortu- 
nate people, who, with a large fortune, lived in 
a wrong square, and asked to their house 
everybody who was nobody. 

Time has brought us substitutes, but how 
inferior! Man has deified corn and wine! but 
not even the Chinese or the Irish have raised 
temples to tea and potatoes. 

Her features were like those conceptions of 
Grecian sculpture which, in moments of des- 
pondency, we sometimes believe to be ideal. 

I hate a straightforward fellow. As Pinto 
says, if every man were straightforward in his 
opinion, there would be no conversation. 

A coquet is a being who wishes to please. 
Alas! coquets are too rare. ’Tis a career that 
requires great abilities, infinite pains, a gay 
and airy spirit. . . . A charming character at 
all times; in a country-house an invaluable 
one. 

I declare when I was eating that truffle, I 
felt a glow about my heart that, if it were not 
indigestion, I think must have been gratitude. 


Josh Billings’ Advice to Matthew Arnold 

Andrew Carnegie tells a good story at the 
expense of Matthew Arnold in his ‘‘Autobi- 
ography.” It seems that the English critic 
was not successful if his lectures in the United 
States, but he was anxious to learn, and he 
asked how Josh Billings held his audience. 
The American humorist replied: ‘Well, you 
mustn’t keep them laughing too long, or they 
will think you are laughing at them. After 
giving the audience amusement you must be- 
come earnest and play the serious réle. For 
instance, ‘There are two things in this life for 
which no man is ever prepared. Who will tell 
me what these are?’ Finally someone cries 
out, ‘Death.’ ‘Well, who gives me the other?’ 
Many respond—wealth, happiness, strength, 
marriage, taxes. At last Josh begins solemnly: 


‘None of you has given the second. There 
are two things on earth for which no man is 
ever prepared, and them’s twins,’ and the 
house shakes.” Mr. Arnold did also. 





JOURNALISTIC JINGLES 


The following verses by Max Lief are 
clipped from F, P. A.’s “Conning Tower” in 


- the N. Y. Tribune: 


The Cub’s Lament 
I WROTE him a page! 
And he printed a line. 
I flew ina rage.... 
I wrote him a page, 
It took me an age 
And I thought it was fine. 
I wrote him a page, 
And he printed a line. 


The Monday Papers 
. HE cabaret’s a tool of Satan!” 
Thunders the Reverend John Roach 
Straton, 


“Let’s keep our hands off Russia,” foams 
The Reverend Doctor John Haynes Holmes. 


“Ford’s charges are a pack of lies!” 
Declares the Reverend Stephen Wise. 


“Away with hypocrites and cant!’’ 
—The Reverend Percy Stickney Grant. 


If preachers did not preach on Sunday, 
How could they fill the sheet on Monday? 


The Headline Writer 
E “scores,” he “raps,” he “hits” and 
“‘flays ” 
’ 
He “lauds,” he “seethes,” and “flaunts and 
’ 
flouts.”’ 
He “probes” and “‘urges,’’ “‘balks’’ and “‘slays,”’ 
He “seeks,” ~“‘locates,’’ ‘denies’ and 
‘‘scouts.”’ 
He “‘bolts,”’ he ‘‘wars,”’ ‘‘declares’”’ and “aids,” 
He “passes lie,’”’ “‘indorses pledge,” 
Oh, I can stand ‘“‘appeals’”’ and “‘raids’’— 
But spare me from that word “allege.” 
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AN INDUSTRY THAT NEEDS MORE 
ELEPHANTS 


NY one 
who 
cares 

to go into the 
business of 
raising ele- 
phants can 
rest assured 
of finding a 
ready market 
for the tusks. 
Pool and bil- 
liards are 
having more 
devotees 
every year 
and the more 
popular these 
games be- 
come the 
greater the 
scarcity of 
the ivory 
balls which 
are necessary 
to them. It 
costs twice as 
much to-day as it did a few years ago to 
buy a good set of ivory balls, and the 
demand has grown to such proportions 
during the past two years that in many 
instances the mistake has been made of 
using ivory that has not been properly 
seasoned. So susceptible is elephant tusk 
product to temperature changes that a set 
of balls seasoned fully a year in one place 
and then put to service under different 
atmospheric conditions might crack im- 
mediately. 

So delicate is ivory, says the Boston 
Transcript, and so great the risk of losing 
entire blocks of it through temperature 
variations, sun-rays or currents of air, not 
to mention defects which occasionally 
appear after the cutting and shaping 
process, that there are comparatively few 
ball manufacturing plants. Among them 
is one in Paris, France, which employs fifty 
operatives, two of whom are shown in the 
accompanying picture in the act of ‘“‘mold- 


International Photo 





BILLIARD BALLS IN THE MAKING 


Of the many uses to which ivory is put, the manufacture of billiard and pool balls is one 
of the most intricate and interesting. 


ing’’ the balls by machinery. A factor 
which often adds to the troubles of the 
manufacturer is the appearance of small 
yellow spots in the ivory after it has been 
cut and shaped. They are known as 
‘‘flass’’ and are somewhat similar to knots 
in a block of wood. This defect renders a 
section of tusk billiard ball 
material. 

Quite large elephant tusks are a requisite 
in this industry. They are first cut into 
the required length, forming blocks from 
which the balls are to be carved. These 
blocks are placed in the hands of expert 
tracers who mark the standard measure- 
ments of circumference, after which the 
block goes to the cutter and is gradually cut 
by machine into spherical form. The 
process of polishing is done after six 
months, during which period the balls are 
kept in special dark drying chambers. It 
goes without saying that in time a substi- 
tute for ivory will have to be found. 


useless as 
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CHICAGO EXCELS IN MAKING 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Dearborn Magazine, as_ producing 

more than a third of the pianos used 
in the United States and as leading in the 
production of band instruments and or- 
chestral instruments in general—which is 
another reason why the term “the Windy 
City” is appropriate to Chicago. Harps of 
Chicago origin are said to be growing in fa- 
vor with the foremost orchestras in Europe 
and are known in every part of the civilized 
world. Ranging in price from $700 to $10,- 
000, this romantic instrument is said to have 
been perfected by Illinois manufacturers to 
a degree never before attained by harp- 
makers. Wood and metal are the raw 
materials that figure most prominently, 
not only in harps but in the majority of 
orchestral instruments. Gut strings, glue, 
varnish, leather, ivory and celluloid are only 
secondary. Spruce for sounding boards in 
the harp must be loft-dried for many 
months before being given final shape, the 
policy of the makers being to keep a ten- 
year supply ahead. Even the celluloid rods 
for eyelets are cured a year or more before 
working, to insure against shrinking. When 
so cured they are said to be tougher and 
more satisfactory than ivory, which is apt 
to crack. 

The intricacies of this important but 
comparatively obscure industry are sug- 
gested by the fact that in the harp there are 
over two thousand pieces. So minute are 
many of them that as great nicety of 
shaping and fitting and as much deftness 
and delicacy of handling are required as in 
the work of a jeweler or a watchmaker. 
The lathes on which the spindles for harps 
are made are as fine as those used in watch- 
making. For accuracy these parts are 
tested by micrometer from stage to stage of 
their formation. The mechanism of the 
pedals shortens the vibrating length of the 
strings, somewhat as violin strings are 
shortened by fingering, but in groups 
corresponding to the different musical keys. 
This mechanism or ‘‘action’”’ is extremely 
intricate in its fashioning, but durable in 
use and simple in management. The neces- 
sary strength to sustain the tension of the 


( Yanan is described, in the Fort 


strings, which has to be considered very 
carefully in the piano, is pronounced to be 
a much more difficult problem with the 
harp, because of the lightness and grace of 
form that must be preserved. The thin 
neck of the harp, which bears the strain on 
the upper part, is built up of a number of 
thicknesses of hard maple, matched fo- 
gether studiously to secure the utmost 
strength from the fiber of the wood, in all 
directions of strain, so that there may be no 
warping, splitting, or bending. One thick- 
ness of vulcanized fiber substituted for one 
of the wood layers has been found to 
add enormously to the strength and is a 
patented improvement. It goes without 
saying that this wood must be perfectly 
seasoned, that the best glues must be used, 
and that the most careful expert work 
must be done to exclude all imperfections, 
all air.bubbles, and all excess glue. Sucha 
piece must in fact be made as perfect as 
human ingenuity can devise. 

The links or connecting rods of a harp 
action, eighty-six in number, are made from 
high carbon steel. There is a different 
pattern for each link. Ingenious mechan- 
ical appliances and modern scientific proc- 
esses abound in these factories. The gren- 
adilla wood of clarinets is shaped on turning 
lathes under superskilled hands. The bells 
of the horn are ‘‘spun’”’ from sheets of brass 
in much the same way as aluminum ware 
and the gold and silver electroplating 
amounts to a fine art. In fact, one of the 
strongest impressions gathered by the Fort 
Dearborn Magazine writer during a visit to 
these factories is the amount of very highly 
skilled labor and artizanship necessary to 
produce fine musical instruments that 
must ‘‘not only give forth the desired tones, 
command the required qualities and ranges 
of tone and withstand the strain of use and 
the disintegrating forces of time, but must 
also fill the imagination and claim the 
affection of those who play upon them.” 

Not only, we are told, are the foremost 
harp factories located in or near Chicago, 
but it also has the distinction of making the 
most, if not the best, pianos that are being 
assembled in America. 
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uaranty 


ervice to Iravelers 





WHATEVER MAGNET attracts 
him, in our own country or 
abroad, the traveler’s way can 
be safeguarded by Guaranty 
Travel Funds—convenient, 
self-identifying, replaceable if 
lost, accepted everywhere. 


itl Ag ee. For ordinary expenses, take 

a =f: Guaranty Travelers Checks; for 
BPP : larger amounts, or as a reserve 
SF —— fund against emergencies, a 
a Guaranty Letter of Credit. 


Notre Dame = = On sale at banks. Ask your 
| - bank, or write to us, for a de- 
scriptive booklet, “Guaranty 
Service to Travelers.” 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
Carirat & SurpLus $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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. ‘ " — | sees" | Beautify Y our Grounds with 
“Einstein Simplified” |) © a ag a 
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ious insects. The valuable purple martin 
will catch and consume on an average of 2,()00 
























The Book that will popularize the | 
Theory of Relativity. 


This 150-page volume by John Crewys 
includes a chapter on Dietzgen Rela- | 


tivity. 
Mailed Prepaid 
One Dollar 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT || [Toseph Ht. Dodaon ferkciaarom Anti, rect 


59 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY | Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community 


of these ta, price $8.00. 
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A cottage in the woods; 
for week-ends, nights or 
where the family can live 
all Summer. 

Most everyone has 
wished for that. 

The big screened porch 
for afternoons; an ideal 
sleeping place at night; 
you owe this to yourself, 
to your family. 

Delivered to your lot 
any place in the woods 
by a responsible dealer. 

















Send for catalog: ‘‘Away from 
City Cares’’ 
Togan-Stiles 


1614 Eastern Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 



































LAY YOUR 
FOUNDATION 


The most successful men 
of today laid the foundation 
of their fortunes by saving 
a portion of their income. 
They put aside a sum each 
week or month until they 
acquired enough to give 
them a start. 

After that it became easier, 
money made money. 

May we not show you how 
you can invest $20 or more 
a month in good dividend 
paying securities through 
the 


Rose 20 Payment Plan? 


Earn while you save. 


Send for intensely interest- 
ing FREE booklet No. 915 


“How to Become 
Financially Independent” 


Rose & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


50 Broad St.- New York 




































Make Us Prove That 
You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard of hearing to 
take our word that the Acousticon will make them 
hear clearly once more—No one’s word should be 
takenforthat. We do expect, however, that for their 
own individual satisfaction, before giving up in dis- 
couragement, they will permit us to loan them the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT - NO EXPENSE 


400,000 delighted users have given us this permission 
to their relief and profit. Most of them had tried 
many other aids and treatments without avail—But 
the Acousticon has patented features which cannot 
be duplicated. So disregarding your past experi- 
ences, write for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1330 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y- 
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The 


Fashion- 
able 


New 
Small 
Knot 












A9 


(100%, Absolutely Pure Thread Silk by Test) 
WN ie 


Silk Knit TiesT 3 


Here Is a Wonderful Bargain! 


An amazing offer! Three beautiful all silk knitted ties in the very newest right-up-to-the- 
minute New York styles for only $3.49 for all three. See what retail stores charge for ONE 
pure silk knitted tie’of this quality. Every thread of each tie is 100% pure long-strand ever- 
wearing silk, not NEAR silk, or FIBRE silk, or JAP silk, or any imitation, but absolutely 
CHEMICALLY TESTED 100% PURE THREAD SILK. Knitted in the latest artistic 
weave, including the new pineapple stitch—all this season’s most popular and wanted 7 
effects. The very fashionable small knot that the best dressed young men in America 7 SILK- 
will wear this summer. Easy-slip neckbands—no binding or bulging your collar. # KNIT 
Especially intended to be worn with the smart low collars young men now favor. / TIE Cc. 




















These ties will be the pride of your wardrobe and make your friends ask you where Dept. 55 

you got them. An extraordinary bargain—these three all silk knitted ties for JZ  s2East 26th St. 

only $3.49. New York 
4 Please send me at once 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON = ,-“.:2385 732-4: 
? knitted ties illustr ated and 
Don't send a penny now. Don’t take our word for the beauty and quality of these all silk knitted 7 S + ~y = ne io I v il 
ties. Simply send the coupon or a letter. See the ties. If not better than you thought, return nae be Pr “ Mh suet eed 
them, and you will not be out one penny. When the three ties arrive, you simply pay the I Pall ~ the ti . ea _ oreo 
postman $3.49 plus the few pennies postage. Examine the ties. Compare them. If yo expense within nee de - ve of . 
are not more than delighted with your bargain, send the ties back to us at our expense “7 are es refund my nsdn ae aa _— 
and get your money back at once. You be the judge. Mail the coupon or letter. now. y ~~ : 


SILK-KNIT TIE CO., Dept. 55,42 East 26th St., New York in Names ee 


Address 
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Why Many Men are Old at 40 


What you should know about the 
Glands of your body 


You have observed that some men of 70 appear to be younger 
in vitality than other men of 40 to 50. There is a vigor, an 
alertness, a commanding appearance much admired and coveted 
by the man who knows he is much younger in years. Perhaps 
the most common cause of ebbing strength and vigor which takes 
the spring out of the step and confidence out of the bearing, is 
the disturbed cendition of an important gland. Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt from the slow decline which is 
the result of this amazingly common irregularity. For those who 
would like to know its characteristics we have published for 


Thermalaids 


are a new means 
of applied hy- 
giene, and there- 
fore ethical. This 
is proved by the 
fact that hun- 
dreds of reputa- 
ble physicians 
use and prescribe 
them. They are 
so simple to use, 
so understanda- 
ble that the use of 
them has proved 
safe in the hands 
of the public, 
Their success 
has gained the 
highest commen- 
dation from men 
of prominence in 
health circles. 


ata of, 
Thermalaids 


Fepeye’ 


limited complimentary distribution, an ethically accurate, 
educational, interesting book 


You will know the truth by the 
test of reason 


You may have a copy by simply requesting it. Its mes- 
sage may prove of unsuspected value to you. It clearly 
explains this vital gland and its functions, and how its 
disturbed condition may cause sciatica, backache, painful 
and tender feet, interrupted sleep, and other extremely 
uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It will tell 
you of Thermalaid, a simple means by which the essential 
of a new hygienic principle, done into convenient form, 
corrects this prostate gland condition and its attendant 
health faults. (One should not confuse this new idea 
with massage, movements, diets, electric rays, drugs, etc.) 
Followers of the great Metchnikoff and other investigators 
in the science of long life endorse this means. The record 
of its success, covering a period of nearly five years, is 
incontrovertible. The book is free. Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
20-B Kirk Building, Steubenville, Ohio 
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A8ecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! | 

















Financial 
Policy of | 
Corporations | 


i 

a 

H 

# <A practical study of the financial structure jj 
| and the financial problems of business | 
| corporations, in five volumes, by Arthur 
H Stone Dewing, Assistant Professor of Eco-_ || 
(| nomics at Harvard University. The high |} 
| standing of its author as an economist and_ |} 
financier, and his thorough and practical | 
| «treatment of the subject make this the pre- | 
eminent work on corporate finance. 
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I 
Dr. Dewing, during his long and active [ 
experience with representative enterprises, | 
has assisted materially in the formulation of [| 
the accepted principles of modern finance. | 
His years of intensive research have enabled i 
him to complement and illustrate his work | 
with many hundreds of notes and precedents. | 
‘ 
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Guidance in Deciding 
Financial Questions 


This work will be of specific value to everyone who has i 
financial questions to decide or who is concerned in an i 
way with corporate activities, It gives a thoroug A 
understanding of all policies and operations of corporate ih 
finance, and unmistakable advice in handling particular —_ 
situations. The five volumes cover, I Corporate A 
Securities, II Promotion, III Administration of In- f 
come, IV Expansion, V Failure and Reorganization. | 
Cloth; 953 pages; published 1920. f 
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4T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Madefor and universally ised in the finest homes and offices throughout 
thecountry. Madein sections of different sizes combining utility,economy 
and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt-cushion, dust-proof doors. 
of interlocking concealed—no unsightly meta] bands exposed. 
Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other styles, with and with- 
out doors, in different om A and finishes, all at very CN APPROUAL’ 
shownin our catalog. Shipped direct from factory ON APPROV. 
at a considerable saving sxe) O YOU. Write for new catalog No, 32. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, | 





Let Us Send You This Work 
for Examination 
That you may fully appreciate the value of this work, 
we will be glad to send a set to you for thorough exami- 
nation. The form below is for your convenience in 


ordering. After your examination, send your check 
for $12, or return the set. | 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


At Bookstores\\\\\\\\:1111 muumnununior by Maik 








PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book a1 Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pate 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


(Cheapest Way to Go' 


to ‘work, to school, or for fun and 
recreation isona Ranger Bicycle. Choice of 44 





The Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 

Send me, for examination, “The Financial Policy of 
Corporations’ ’ in five volumes. Within five dé ays of 
receipt, I will either remit $12 or return the set. 











8, colors and sizes. Save $10 to $25 on, 4 Name ... secant 
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e e express 
both wage if Bot uacopted. , Address 
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Saved time and carfare 
Payments. 


Busirvess Connection... 


For catalog of publications check here. Cc] 
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Candy Food 


For the children from two to eighty years young. 
birthdays—parties—a Patty a day for each kiddie—a carton a week for her. 


THE ROYCROFTERS make a delicious sweetmeat that will delight you and your family or guests. 
Roycrort PECAN Patties are made of pure maple syrup—the first ruan—and rich pecan nuts. 


agen wrapped in waxed paper and packed in attractive cartons they are most assuredly an accepfa- 
e gift. 


For any occasion—a holiday remembrance— 





Cartons Holding One Dozen Patties . . . 
Cartons Holding Two Dozen Patties . . . 
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We Pay the Postal Charges 


The Roycroft Kandy Kitchen, East Aurora, New York 


Make a candy contract with us for weekly shipments of Patties for a year 
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Cur 


3~be it the pronunciation of 


Bolsheviki, the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman Gast, 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority~ 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY (€. 


contains an accurate, final answer. 


ular and India-Paper Editions. 











How to Attain Your Desires 
Are you prospering ? 


Are you happy? 
Healthy? Wealthy ? 


Is your home a home, 
or a family jar? 


Is your profession or 
business living up to the 
real YOU? 


Do you know how to 
win friends and attain 
your ends? 


New Thought will help you 
as it has millions of others who 
have tried it before you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New Thought. She used it to attain her own desires and 
advised others to do so in her little booklet called ‘“‘What I Know 


About New Thought.” 
FOR TEN CENTS 


For ten cents you can get this Wilcux booklet and a month’s 
trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, rane, Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden and Edwin Markham are contributors. Wonderful per- 
— experience articles a feature of every issue. 

nd 10 0 cents to-day and for prompt Css we will also include 
. copy of og to Get What You sty — 

SP COne, DEPT. 3-35, HOLYOKE, M 


Elizabeth Towne, 
Editor of Nautilus. 





itors. Dr. Frank 





10,000 Words. 2700 Pages. GOO0O Illustrations. & 
G. & C.MERRIAM CO.. Springfield, Mass. 


wens for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps p 
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 “STAMMERING | 


Ifs Guuse ~~ Tfs @use and qire > dire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer, Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound — on Stammering and 
Stuttering. It tells how I Mo ry myse’ fates Sepang and 
Stttering for BENIAMIN N. B 


45539 Bogue “Buitdiag. i 1147 N. Ot 
CLUB WOMEN, We'sssict in 


SPEAKERS, preparing material for special! ar- 


ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40. 500 Fifth Avenue 
CuRRENT OPINION 


IMPORTANT of a change in ad- 


dress, subscribers should give both the old and the 
new address. This notice should reach us two weeks 
before change is to take effect. 
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New York 
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Will You Join This Party 
on a [rip Through Europe? 


Charles Dickens 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Sir Walter Scott 

Victor Hugo 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Ruskin 


Henry James 





Washington Irving 
$ 5 OK _ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
t= A Dlasemsaal Books are 5% X 8”; each contains 
— about 200 pages. Marble board 


sides, linen backs, profusely il- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


lustrated. 


If these men were living and you were asked to join their party on a trip 
through Europe you would surely find some way to go. Today this is impossible, 
but you may see Europe through their eyes and share the emotions which they 
experienced in beholding the famous landmarks of the Old World. 

The Charm of Europe lies less in seeing palaces and prisons, cathedrals and museums, than in 
the age-long association of these places with historical events and with men whose deeds will be 
forever the theme of poetry and romance. These famous authors of whom 120 have contributed 
to these books have visited these spots and have given you a series of enchanting pen-pictures 
from which you may get the spirit as well as the beauty, without suffering the discomforts of travel. 

Visit Rome with these immortals, with Goethe visit St, Peter’s, the ruined tombs among the 
Via Appia, the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, study with Addison the antiquities of the city; then 
with others to the Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aqueducts, the Catacombs and a 
thousand and one other interesting spots. 


10 Volumes, 120 Authors, 427 Articles 


Those who have been abroad will read and re-read these books with unfailing interest, and 
those who are planning a trip to Europe will find these ten volumes an ideal preparation for the 
trip. Those who have not been abroad and cannot go will find it the best possible substitute for 
a trip. 

In these ten volumes you visit more than thirty countries, with 129 famous writers, who have 
contributed 427 articles, all of which leave a glowing impression upon the imagination of the 
reader. 

Through these fascinating descriptions you may visit more scenes than the average traveler 
can possibly cover. 


Send No Money Now 


Just mail the coupon and we will send you this ten 
volume set at once. . You will pay the postman $5.98 
plus the postage when he delivers them and you may 
examine and read these books for two weeks. If you 
think then that you can get along without these volumes 
return them to us and check for the full amount that you 
paid will be mailed to you at once. 

This offering is limited to 200 sets which we now have on 
hand and we suggest mailing coupon immediately. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th St., New York City 


payments of any kind. 
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I 
Please send me the ten handsome volumes of SEE- 
| ING EUROPE. I will pay the postman $5.98 plus the 
| postage, but if I do not want the books I will mail them 
back within two weeks and you will refund my money 
| at once. It is understood that there are no further 
I 
I 
] 
| 
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Hand-Made Things 


From 


The Roycroft Shops 


OS CRENERS . 61-25 Beautiful Vases, Bowls, Book-Ends, Candlesticks, = | 
Desk-Sets, Trays, Lamps, Crumb Sets, Smoker-Sets 


and many other handsome pieces. Exclusive designs. 








| 






In Hand-Hammered Copper 


Appropriate, reasonably-priced wedding, graduation, 
birthday and anniversary gifts. A wide variety of 
patterns. Rich color, fine craftsmanship. 











Order from this advertisement or write for Brochure 
“B” showing many other patterns. 
301 BOOK-ENDS 
Sin. high Pr. $3.50 328 BOOK-ENDS 


THE ROYCROFTERS Btn. Bigh, Ps. 
EAST AURORA ~—s::: ._ NEW YORK . 














223 VASESin. high $6. 240 BOWL diam. 11 in. $10 235 BOWL Sin. high $6 

















Study Applied Psychology ||. 
A wonderful, helpful course of (10) lessons on above subject at $10 1 


EF L NOVELTY for course of study. Secure original book on “Auras and Colors,” 
which will prove a revelation at $.75; also “‘Boston Lectures on the 





tee World’ at $ 90° aft St. = Read the ery Apo e on oe Bic} t 
or at elepat y—lIts Science,” at and incloth 
For Critical Smokers Buy ‘‘Melchizedek” cloth $1.00 paper $.50—a revelation of Occult ( 


Bible Mysteries. Send stamped addressed envelope for delineation 
of psychic powers and Psychical Unfoldment to 


Dr. J. C. F. Grumbine, 1916 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 


IMPORTANT! 3 


WHEN notifying Current |} '\ 

Opinion of a change in 
address, subscribers should give |} qppp 
both the old and the new ad- |j"IN 
dress. This notice should reach ||¥.* 
us about two weeks before the |] pias 
change is to take. effect. a te We 

















|| Anindividual humidor. Fits any size box. | Allows 
lid to close, making box airtight. Keeps cigars in 
perfect condition. No cigar smoker should be with- lane ¢ 


out this unique little humidor. Sent postpaid on re- % and 

ceipt of 50 cents. AMMI to vithout 
JULES GERSTLE 

3589 Broadway New York Name 


Send for (free) AM IM age book. It tells 

how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 

by oy the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. & 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 54 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 
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[ 
Admiral Robert E. Peary’s 
Last Great Service to the World 


An Amazing Offer to Current Opinion Readers 

















Ki. indispensable for school, home and office 
= ae pe Printed in 12 colors 

7 TS on 

calendered fibre-board; 


contains 
all the markings of the 
newest ball globe 




















ACCURATE 








Our special offer gives 
you service equal to a 
$29.75 mounted ball globe 
for only $2.35 


DMIRAL ROBERT E. PEARY ’S last great service to the world was to perfect the New 
Flat-Globe which enables one to instantly picture the entire round world. It combines 
the accuracy of the expensive mounted ball-globe and the convenience and low cost of the 

flat-map. With it you may quickly locate for yourself the many new places you read about 
every day in your newspapers and magazines. Consult it frequently for a more thorough under- 
standing of current affairs and their probable developments and results. 

The New Flat-Globe conveniently shows the entire Eastern hemisphere on one side and the 

gy entire Western hemisphere on the reverse side. It pictures the entire earth’s surface at a glance 
and gives by a skillful combination of 12 distinct colors on a beautiful calendered susface the new 

ct at 0 boundary lines of all the nations of the world. aN 

es ga the You will find on the New Flat-Globe the sailing routes, cable lines, international and standard 

oth $1 cy time divisions and other information invaluable to every one interested in world trade and 

to commerce. 

iiag It measures 28 inches in diameter, is flexible, light in weight but strong. It is easy to consult 

nd. Ohie whether held in the hand, laid on the table or hung on the wall. 


— DR. FRANK CRANE SAYS— 


“Keeping up with world affairs without the aid of a globe is just about as easy as increasing one’s vocabulary 
without the use of a dictionary.”’ : : 

When you read in your paper that Washington Vanderlip was back from Russia with a three-billion-dollar 
concession from Lenin, had you the faintest idea where Kamchatka was located? 

q What was your reaction when a few days later you read Lenin’s speech defending the action of the Soviet 

: nt \ government in which he declared: q , 

; “‘A very acute enmity is growing between America and Japan. We are going to use this 

° N enmity in giving to America a lease on Kamchatka. The agreement is not yet signed but 

in XN in Japan they talk already with fury about this concession.” 

. XN Did you realize that Kamchatka noses right up against Japan, so that this American concession 

‘1ve CURRENT XN —_ not be developed without trespassing on territory which Japan considers within her sphere 

of influence? 

ad- OPINION, % These are only a few current news items which drive home the need of visualizing the face 
Curent Opinion of the earth if one is to intelligently keep up with the progress of the world. 

h Bag., 50 W. 47th St The New Flat-Globe was manufactured to retail at $5.00 and many hundreds have 
ac New York City a been sold at this price which 4 for advertising and —— > oy = . oar 
i We are now able to offer you this compact, accurate and up-to-date globe which is 
the Please reserve for me \ indispensable to every progressive man and woman, at less than half the former price. 

lone copy of Admiral “ However, the supply for distribution in this manner is limited; in order to be 
ay New Flat-Globe of \ sure that one of these globes is reserved for you, you should clip the coupon and 














the World. On receipt of il i 
ee statement I will remi s mon & tente. 
Gh 


t 
35, paying in full for the Flat- % Send the coupon today and when the globes 
robe. If at the end of tendays \ SEND NO MONEY NOW are ready for shipment you will be notified. 
++ return the Globe I may do XV You may then examine the globe in your own home for ten days and find the 
heat oe meneey will be refunded \ multitude of daily uses to which it can be put. If at the end of that time you 
iti do not want it, it may be returned to us and your money will be refunded. 
\ By special arrangement with the World Flat-Globe Corporation we 
XN are able to offer you one of Admiral Peary’s 28 inch New Flat-Globes 
Name... . XN of the World for $2.35, which includes the expense of wrapping in a 
Ph ee as a Oe ee \ 28 inch cardboard tube and postage. 

X SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE TO HAVE ONE 

* + OF THESE SAVED FOR YOU. 
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The Girl Who Paid 
the Price of Victory 


HE Huns were invading the land, beating back the defenders 
of civilization. Salammbo alone held the power to dismay 
the Barbarians—if she would pay the price! How could one 
weak woman turn back the hordes of the enemy? What was the 
price which patriotism demanded that she pay? And when she 
yaid it—? - 
Follow this powerful plot in SALAMMBO, one of the most 
magnificent romances ever written—a story which will transport 
you to the mysterious and fascinating Orient; picture for you a 
strange land with its barbaric luxury, its immoderate appetites, its 
monstrous deities; show you the amazing ceremonies of the wor- 
ship of Moloch and Astarte; describe for you how the people 
lived and fought and loved. 
This is but one of the irresistible stories offered you in the 
works of France’s great writer of realism and romance. You 
may now examine his complete works in your own home. 








The Fascinating Works of 


Gustave Flaubert 


Ten volumes which contain some of the greatest of all French writings. Flaubert was the origi- 
nator of realism in French literature. He is supreme in the art of word-painting. He creates 
characters which fascinate you and tells their stories with a vividness and power that are irresistible. 


Vivid Pictures of French Life Romance Never Surpassed 


These wonderful stories describe French life intimately The romances of Flaubert have held the world of Book- 
che gaiety and daring of the Parisienne, the intimate Lovers enthralled. The development of their mag- 
secrets of the demi-monde, the simple existence of the _Nificent plots, their beauty and power of expression, their 


“ , io frankness and courage, make them incomparable. 
peasants. — Madame Bovary is the world’s masterpiece Nothing in all literature is more superbly jomautic than 
of naturalistic romance. It tells the story of its char- The Temptation of St. Antony. The gripping story 
acters, their ideals and aspirations, their frailties and of the immoral Herodias and the beautiful Salome 
falls, with wonderful frankness, truth and _ power. is told with a beauty unsurpassed. Any selection you 
Sentimental Education constructs a perfect image of make from this wonderful set, whether it be The Castle 
the lives of men and women in Paris, evading none of of Hearts, A Simple Soul, St. Julien the Hospitaller, 
their problems, veiling none of their faults, telling all the or any of the many others, will offer you the same 
truth whether it illustrates the lofty- or the base fascinating entertainment and superb literary form. For 
in human nature. Every one of the many stories Flaubert never fails to strike a responsive chord in the 
‘ in this great set has an individual charm, both hearts and minds of his readers. He tears aside the 
. for its subject matter and for its style. Once veil of pretense, of propriety, and paints the naked 
« _- you read Flaubert, you will always delight in| human soul in burning words of truth, whether they 

\ the fascination of his writings. honor or damn. 


. Ten Volumes—Sent On Approval—Send No Money Now 


s . ‘ 

50 West 47th St., ~ These ten volumes with their wealth of good reading, their 24 rotogravure illustrations and substantial 
New York, N. Y. ‘ binding will be sent for examination without obligating you in any way to purchase them. You may 

examine them in your own home for ten days. Judge for yourself whether you need these books and 
Please reserve for me then if you wish return them tous. All that you must do now is to send the coupon so that one of 
one set of Flaubert’s works » these sets may be reserved for you. 
in ten volumes. Notify ° 
me when the booksareready ‘“ 1 ( ) 00 — Ww 
for shipment and I will one x Special Price n 2 Sets Act No 


Lc: ie ae po “, These two hundred sets of the great French master are the last sets in existence of this 
subject to ten days examination, at ‘N edition and were sold to us by the St. Dunstan Society in order to realize cash on theif 





\ 


WM. H. ~< 
WISE & s 
co. 


stock. They were bought at a price for which they could not be manufactured now. 


the end of which time I may return “\ i i 
A We were able to get only two hundred sets which are on their way to our stock room 
= a? re ~ ag gee will “> in New York. When these sets are sold the works of Gustave Flaubert will be avail- 
will send $2 per nauk * the ooks : \ able only in the binding costing over $50.00. If you want these books you must 
(da coven a (total a $15 succeed - \ act immediately. Shipments will be made in the order of their receipt up to 
otal only ) two hundred. Now while you have the page before you sign the coupon and 
‘N fill in your name and address and mail before it is too late to take advan- 
X\ tage of this wonderful offer. 
NE SF Us A 00 Caves oelcel cS vets paweed ‘N 
oo ot ae WM. H. WISE & CO. 
. 50 West 47th Street New York City 
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by. 9. Wells 





“A tour de force... to read the 
book is in itself a liberal education.” 
—J. Salwyn Schapiro in 

The Nation. 


“There are no words too great * 
use in praising these books... 
words strong enough in urging ene 
intelligent and ambitious man to buy 
and read them.”’ 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“One of the indispensable books, 
one of the wise and heartening books 
which the care of enlightened men 
will not soon let die.” 


—Lee Wilson Dodd. 


“Extraordinary and stupendous 
literary achievement.’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“One of the great books of our 
generation.”’ —Chicago Post. 


“Momentous . . . unprecedented.” 
—Ediior, N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Greatest achievement of its type 
since ‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’”’ 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“One of the great literary feats of 
al time ...one of the World’s 
Great Books.”’ 

—The Chautauqua News. 


“A literary event of world-wide 
importance.”’ —Bositon Transcript. 


“The smashing literary event of 
the year.”’ 
—Dr. Frank Crane, N. Y. Globe. 


“Among the most exciting books 
ever written.” 

—Heywood Broun in 

New York Tribune. 


“Readable, provocative and dar- 
ing. Springfield Republican. 


“History from the standpoint of 
common sense. 
—Chicago Eve. Post. 








“The sort of history that every 
tducated man should have.’ 
—Nature (London). 
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The World’s Great Story 
by a world-great story teller 


The Outline of History 


By H. G. Wells 


These are the books that have taken the whole English-speaking 
world by storm, books that have provoked an unprecedented volume 
of comment from the press, books that costly as they are, have found a 
welcome in over 40,000 American homes in the six months since their 
publication. 


Four Eminent Historians, 


Mr. Ernest Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester ,and 
Professor Gilbert Murray, cooperated with Mr. Wells for two years in 
preparing the historical data for this great work and 


Professor James Harvey Robinson, 


perhaps the most eminent American historian, has called it ‘‘A narrative 
that glows with life . . . done with an inerrancy and scientific apprecia- 
tion which must fill even the most smug of specialists with something 
bordering on awe.”’ 


Encyclopedic as to facts, 


the Wells History is far more than a dull chronicle of dates and dynasties. 
It is a coherent (and fascinating) narrative of the romantic rise of that 
great adventurer—man—in his str uggle upward against other beasts, 
through war, and pestilence, doubt and disillusion to the mastery of his 
own destiny. It is a world history so brilliantly written as to read like 
a romance, so skillfully planned as to be truly comprehensive, so greatly 
conceived as to be actually prophetic. 


The most distinguished weekly in America, 


The New Republic, when it first saw the advance sheets of this 
amazing History last summer, immediately recognized it to be an 
imperishable work and arranged for a special New Republic Edition and 
the sole premium rights for America. Originally offered with subscrip- 
tions to the journal for $13.50, 


the fifth printing — 


(as long as it lasts) may now be obtained with a year’s 
The New Republic at the bargain price of 


$10.80 


The New Republic Edition of the Wells History is in two volumes, 650 
pages each, profusely illustrated, bound in Holliston cloth and stamped 
with the ship emblem of The New Republic. This edition is obtainable 
only with a subscription to the journal under the following terms: 


Remit $5.80 


The books and subscription will be sent you 
A bill for $5.00 will follow in a month. 


subscription to 


with the coupon below. 
post paid, post haste. 


------------------- 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $5.80 send me a year of The New Republic and a set of 
The Wells History (N. R. Ed.). I will remit $5 more on receipt of your bill. 
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Worlds Greatest 
Masterpieces 


Bound in Beautiful 
Limp Redcroft 


Millions of these wonderful books were sold before they were 
advertised. Each volume contains 96 or more pages, printed 
in clear, readable type, on good quality Antique finish white 
paper, and bound in beautiful limp Redcroft, which looks and 
wears exactly like leather. World's greatest authors—See list 
opposite coupon below. All thirty volumes for only $2.98. A 
remarkable book publishing feat. hese books have charmed, 
entertained and inspired millions of grown-ups afid children. 
They are books that can never die. Look over the list—does it 
not include just those ‘authors you have always promised your- 
self toread? Here is 8 chance to secure them, all complete, at a 
price everyone can afford. Buy them; read and re-read them. 


A Wonderful Gift 


Great books have always made great men and women 


not more 
cleaned out quickly. 
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send 
at once. 
man $2.9 
amine 


the 
The publisher of this magazine 
guarantees 

At this price 
Mail coupon or letter at once. 
of 30 will be shipped on this offer. 
LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 375, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 


mvs ONiHS¥ A 


Semd NO ec cise os sus oc 
Money 


you the entire 30 voluaes 


Fe ad pay the post- 
8 plus postage and ex- 
books for 30 days 


refund if you are 


of $2.98 they will b 
Only sets 


or 





Give these books to the children. A wonderful gift for 
birthday or graduation Mail a book a month to a friend. 
Wonderful pocket size enables you to carry one wherever 
you go, for sparetime reading. 


Little Leather Library Corp’n 
Dept. 375, 354 Fourth Avenue 
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Ballad of Reading 
Gaol Oscar Wilde 
Friendship and Other 
Essays HenryThoreau 
50 Best Poems of 
England 
Sherlock Holmes 

Conan Doyle 
Bab Ballads 

W. S. Gilbert 
The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam 
A Child's Garden of 
Verses Stevenson 
Speeches and Letters 

George Washington 

Midsummer Night's 
Dream. . Shakes peare 
Poems Robt. Browning 
The Tempest 

Shakes peare 


Please send me the 30 volumes of world’s greatest master- 
pieces, bound in limp Redcroft. I will pay the postman $2.98 
ee the postage, but if I am not satisfied I will mail the books 

ack at your expense within thirty days and you are to refund 
my money at once. 


It is understood that there are no further 
payments. 


Name 


Address 


Essays R.W.Emerson 
Speeches and Ad- 
dresses 
Abraham Lincoln 
Poems. .Robert Burns 
Short Stories 
De Maupassant 
Will o’ the Mill 
Stevenson 
Man Without a 
Country 
award Everett Hale 
Enoch Arden 
Alfred Tennyson 
Barrack Room 
Ballads 
Rudyard Kipling 
The Happy Prince 
Oscar Wilde 
page and Mr. 
pr. Stevenson 


Copyright 1921 by Little Leather Library Corp’ 


LIST OF TITLES 


The Coming of 
Arthur 
Alfred Tennyson 
Courtship of Mile 
Standish Longfellou 
Greatest Thing in 
the World 
Henry Drummond 
The Ancient Mariner 
Samuel T. Coleridge 
Dreams ; 
Olive Schrein 
50 Best Poems 
America 
The Gold Bug 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Lays of Ancient 
Rome Mecaulay 
Salome Oscar Wilde 





